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HOW  TO  GROW  RICH: 

A 

COMEDY. 


ACT     I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  SMALLTRADE'S 
Banking  Houfe — Doors  open  in  the  Hall>  and 
C-  ksjeen  writing. 

Enter  WARFORD  and  PLAINLY. 
PLAINLY. 

i\l  AY,  do  not  think  me  curious  or  imperti- 
nent, Mr.  Warford — I  have  lived  fo  long  with 
you  and  your  uncle,  that  I  cannot  fee  you  un- 
happy without  enquiring  the  caufe. 

Warford.  My  uncle  is  himfelf  the  caufe — his 
weaknefs  and  credulity  will  undo  us  all. 

Plainly.  Excufe  me,  fir ;  but  I'm  afraid  the 
young  lady  now  on  a  vifit  at  our  banking  houfe — • 
the  charming  Lady  Henrietta  ! — has  Ihe  not 
made  a  very  deep  impreffion  ? 

B  Warford. 
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Warford.  To  confefs  the  truth,  fhe  has  >  and 
though  from  my  inferior  fituation  in  life,  I  can 
never  afpire  to  the  gaining  of  her  affections, 
fhe  may  flill  have  to  thank  me  for  faving  her 
from  ruin. 

Plainly.  From  ruin,  fir  ! 

Warford.  Ay  j  fhe  is  now  on  the  very  brink 
of  it — When  her  father,  Lord  Orville,  went 
abroad  for  his  health,  he  gave  her  a  fortune  of 
eight  thoufand  pounds,  and  left  her  to  the  care 
of  her  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Roundhead — At  his 
country  feat,  Mr.  Smalltrade  met  with  her,  and 
being  banker  to  her  father,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  invite  her  to  his  houfe. 

Plainly.  And  fhe  had  no  fooner  enter'd  it,  than 
fhe  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Charles  and 
Mifs  Dazzle — I  fufpect  their  infamous  defigns. 

Warford.  Yes,  Plainly; — when  Mifs  Dazzle 
has  robb'd  her  of  her  fortune  at  the  gaming 
table,  Sir  Charles  is  to  attempt  to  deprive  her 
of  her  honor — but  if  1  don't  fhame  and  expofe 
them  !  Oh  !  think  of  the  heartfelt  fatisfadlion 
in  faving  fuch  a  woman  as  Lady  Henrietta ! 
'Tis  true,  moft  of  her  fortune  is  already  loft, 
and  Sir  Thomas  is  fo  offended  at  her  conduct, 
that  (wanting  an  heir  to  his  eftatc)  he  has 
adopted  his  god-daughter,  Rofa. 

Plainly.  'Sdeach  !  I  wifli  Sir  Charles  and  his 
fifter  were  driven  back  to  London — They  are  a 
difgrace  to  this,  our  fafhionable  fca-bathing 
town. 

trarfoid.  What  moft  I  fear,  is  left  my  unclfc 
fhou'd  join  their  confederacy — I  know  it  is  their 
plan  to  lure Tiim  into  partnerfhip,  and  he  is  fa 
anxious  to  encreafe  his  fortune,  that  under  the 

idea 
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idea  of  growing  rich,  he  may  be  deluded  into 
any  fcheme. 

[SMALLTRADE  appears  at  the  doors,  reading  a 
ledger. 

Here  he  is — Be  fecret  and  difcreet,  Plainly,  and 
perhaps  the  next  time  we  converfe,  I  may  be 
proud  to  tell  you,  I  have  faved  an  innocent 
lady  from  treachery  and  ruin  !  [Exif. 

Smalltrade.  (coming  forwrd.)  "  Smalltrade 
<(  debtor  to  Sir  Harry  Hockley  two  thoufand 
"  pounds  in  fpecie — Creditor  two  hundred  in 
Cf  paper." — Ah  !  that's  very  well  !  I  don't 
know  how  it  is — My  little  nice  bank  is  not  the 
thing  it  was — People  of  real  property  have  be- 
come country  bankers  now,  and  play'd  the 
devil  with  us  petty,  dafhing  traders.  (Knocking 
at  door.}  Plainly,  fee  who's  there. 

Plainly.  Give  me  leave,  Gr.  (Taking  ledger,  &c.) 

\_Exlt. 

Smalltrade.  There's  nothing  like  a  fnug  coun- 
try bank — ready  money  received — paper  notes 
paid — and  though  I  make  fifteen  per  cent,  and 
pay  their  drafts  in  my  own  bills,  what  of  that  ? 
A  five  guinea  note  is  fo  convenient  for  carriage 
or  porting — lays  fo  clofe  in  a  letter,  or  flips  fo 
neatly  in  the  fleeve  of  a  coat — Oh  !  its  of  great 
ufe  to  the  country,  and  a  vaft  benefit  to  my- 
felf. 

Re-enter  PLAINLY,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Is  this  your  country  bank,  as  you  call 
it? 

Plainly.  It  is. 

Serv.  I  want  change  for  this  draft  of  Sir 
Harry  Hockley's. 

B  2  Plainly. 
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Plainly.  Very  well — How  much  is  it  for  ? 

Seru.  A  hundred  pounds, 

Smalltrade.  What  ? 

Serv.  A  hundred  pounds. 

Smalltrade.  Mercy  on  me  !  You've  fet  me  all 
in  s.  tremble  !  Draw  on  a  country  bank  for  a 
hundred  pounds — Why,  does  your  matter  fup- 
pofe  himfelf  drawing  on  the  bank  of  Amfter-r 
dam  ? 

Plainly.  True,  fir ;  and  if  you  recollect,  we 
had  a  large  run  upon  us  yefterday. 

Smalltrade.  So  we  had — a  very  large  run  ! 
Sir  Thomas  Roundhead  drew  in  one  draft  for 
the  enormous  fum  of  twenty-five  pounds;  and 
here's  your  matter  draws  for  a  hundred — Talk 
of  a  country  bank  !  The  bank  of  England 
cou'dn't  ftand  this. 

Seru.  I  can't  tell,  fir — Sir  Harry  faid  he  had 
ten  times  the  money  in  your  hands. 

Smalltrade.  So  he  has,  and  what  then  ? 
Doesn't  he  place  money  in  my  hands  that  it  may 
be  fafe  ?  and  if  he  is  to  draw  it  out  in  large 
fums,  that  is,  if  he  is  to  get  it  when  he  wants 
it,  where  wou'd  be  the  ule  of  a  banker  ?  Plainly, 
pay  the  draft  in  my  own  notes ;  and  d'ye  mind, 
let  them  be  all  at  thirty  and  forty  days  fight — 
Young  man,  go  with  my  clerk. 

[Exeunt  PLAINLY  ana  Servant. 
'Tis  near  the  time  my  accomplifhed  coufin,  Mifs 
Dazzle,  is  to  wait  upon  me — She  writes  me 
word  fhe  has  to  communicate  a  new  mode  of 
growing  rich — Dear !  how  I  long  to  hear  it  ? 
It's  my  way  always  to  catch  at  every  thing- 
Here  fhe  is. 

Enter 
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Enter  Mif*  DAZZLE. 

Mijs  Dazzle.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Smalltrade 
— I'm  forry  we  hadn't  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you 
at  our  gala  lad  night. 

Smalltrade.  Pray  be  feated,  coufm.  (fbeyfit.} 
Ah  !  I'm  told  it  was  the  mod  grand,  expenlive 
entertainment. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Expenfive  !  your  pardon,  fir — 
It  didn't  coil  me  and  my  brother  a  (hilling. 

Small  trade.  No ! 

Mifs  Dazzle.  No — and  what  will  furprize  you 
more,  it  is  our  fumptuous  houfe,  our  brilliant 
rooms,  and  extravagant  entertainments  that  pay 
all  our  expences — In  Ihort,  Mr.  Smalltrade, 
we've  found  out  a  new  mode  of  growing  rich. 

Smalltrade.  Have  you  ?  (rubbing  bis  hands) 
That's  what  I  want  to  hear  about. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  And  that's  what  I  came  to  im- 
part to  you — In  a  word,  fir,  we  keep  a  bank. 

Smalltrade.   Do  you  ?  Well,  that's  one  way. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Yes,  fuch  a  bank  !  fo  oppofite 
to  yours !  We  know  nothing  of  notes,  checks, 
clerks,  or  currency — We  don't  rife  early  in  the 
morning  to  fettle  our  accounts,  or  fliut  up  be- 
fore evening  to  prevent  our  cuftomers  from  fet- 
tling theirs — No  all  our  bufmefs  is  done  in  the 
dark,  my  dear  coulin. 

Smalltrade.  In  the  dark !  fo  is  mine  too,  my 
dear  coufin. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Then,  while  you  are  fatisfied 
with  a  hundred  pounds  profit  in  a  week,  we  are 
not  content  with  a  thoufand  in  a  night,  and  if 
ever  we  Hop  payment,  which  fortune  avert  !  we 
have  nothing  to  furrender  but  mahogany  tables, 
>yax-lights,  cards,  and  dice-boxes. 

Smalltrade. 
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Smalltrade.  (rifmg)  I  underftand — you  keep 
a  Faro-cable  —  Oh!  take  me! — Take  me  as 
Groom-porter  and  I'll  make  my  fortune,  if  its 
only  by  picking  up  the  droppings. 

A  !;fs  Dazzle.  There's  the  point — if  you  would 
but  confent  to  become  a  partner  with  myfelf 
and  my  brother,  our  profits  wou'd  be  trebled. 

Smalltrade,  Wou'd  they  ?  That's  nice  ! 

Mijs  Dazzle.  The  cafe  is  this — Occafionally, 
though  it  feldom  happens,  we  want  ready  mo- 
ney to  carry  on  the  campaign. 

Small!*  ade.  Ready  money!  Ah!  there's  the 
devil-— I've  nothing  but  paper. 

Mtfs  Dazzle.  Nonfenfe!  Your  notes  can  be 
changed  into  cafb,  and  Sir  Charles  and  I  will 
pay  the  difcount. 

Smalltrade.  What!  pay  the  difcount  out  of 
your  own  pockets,  and  give  me  a  third  of  the 
profits  befides? 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Certainly. 

Smalltrade.  Then  I'll  be  a  partner,  and — Yet, 
hold,  hold — I'd  better  not  determine  too  haf- 
tily  (afid'2.'}  Mifs  Dazzle,  here's  my  vifitor,  Lady 
Henrieta,  fo,  as  we're  difturb'd  you  fee,  I'll  wait 
on  you  in  an  hour  and  talk  further. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  By  that  time  Sir  Charles  will 
arrive  from  London — Good  day. 

Smalltrade.  Adieu  !  Zounds !  I  always  had  a 
turn  for  gaiety,  and  I  don't  think  I  need  fear 
being  impofed  upon  j  for  I've  fo  long  managed 
a  trading  bank,  that  I  muft  underftand  a  gam- 
bling one  ! — I  fay,  coufin,  not  a  word  to  her 
about  the  new  mode  of  growing  rich — Good 
day !  [Exit. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  So,  the  old  gentleman  is  caught 
in  the  fnarej  and  aided  by  his  bank,  what  will 

not 
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not  ours  atchieve  ?  Lady  Henrietta,  who  has 
refufed  my  brother's  hand  and  title,  will  now  be 
his  on  other  terms,  and  Warford,  who  is  our 
enemy,  will  be  involved  in  his  uncle's  ruin. 

Enter  WARFORD  and  L.ADY  HENRIETTA. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Why  fo  grave,  Mr.  Warford  ? 
You  really  can  be  very  pleafant  if  you  pleafe; 
but  thofe  gloomy  looks  !  I  declare  you  are  quite 
an  alter'd  man ;  isn't  he,  Mifs  Dazzle  ? 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Every  thing  changes,  Lady 
Henrietta. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Why,  that's  very  true  ; — now 
to  look*at  the  alterations  in  this  town  fince  laft 
fummer — Friends  have  become  enemies,  and 
enemies,  friends — You  fhail  hear. — The  other 
night,  I  went  to  Lady  Changeweli's,  where  I 
ufed  to  meet  all  my  old  acquaintance — To  my 
aftonifhment,  I  didn't  fee  a  ibul  I  knew. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Really  ! 

Lady  Henrietta.  No — an  entire  new  fet  of 
faces — So,  I  afked  htr  ladylhip  after  her  friend, 
the- little  Colonel — She  faid,  "  they  didn't  fpeak 
*c  now."  cc  Where  is  your  companion  and  fa- 
"  vorite,  Lady  Brilliant" — faid  I. — cc  Oh  !  the 
"  creature  is  in  debt,  laid  fhe,  and  wants  me  to 
"  lend  her  money." — "  And  where  is  your  dear, 
"  darling,  loving  hufband,"  faid  I. — "  My  dear, 
"  darling,  loving  hufband  lives  with  an  Italian 
<c  Countefs,"  fays  (he — <c  We're  divorced,  and  I 
"  am  to  be  married  to-morrow,  to  my  old  bitter 
"  enemy,  Sir  Francis  Fickle — I  now  think  him  a 
"  mod  delightful,  charming  fellow,  and  believe 
"  he's  the  only  real  friend  I  ever  had,  ha !  ha, 
"  ha !" 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Excellent ! 

i  Lady 
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Lady  Henrietta.  Yes — its  feldom  a  friendship 
lafts  above  a  year — Is  it,  Mr.  Warford  ? 

Warford.  I  hope  there  are  inftances,  Madam. 

Lady  Henrietta.  So  do  I,  Sir — but  I  am  afraid 
they  are  fo  rare — Heigho  !  if  I  don't  mind,  I 
fhall  catch  your  fpleen,  and  be  as  grave  and 
fenti mental  as  yourfelf. 

Warford.  And  why  not,  madam  ?  Why  be 
afham'd  of  fentiment  ?  'Tis  true  it  is  the  mode 
to  ridicule  and  laugh  at  itj  but  I  doubt  if  fafhion 
and  all  its  fopperies,  can  find  a  pleafure  to  fup- 
ply  its  lofs. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Vaftly  well !  Didn't  I  tell  you, 
Mils  Dazzle,  he  could  be  very  pleafant  ?  You 
really  have  talents,  Mr.  Warford  ;  but  the  worft 
of  them  is,  they  go  more  to  inftruclion  than 
amufement. 

Warford.  Then  I  am  fatisfied,  Lady  Hen- 
rietta, and  if  I  could  convince  you  that  happi- 
nefs  is  not  to  be  found,  either  in  the  fever  of 
diflipation,  or  the  delufions  of  a  gaming  table. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Fie  !  don't  abufe  gaming, — 
the  thing  I  doat  on — 

Warford.  Excufe  me,  madam  ; — but  if  I  might 
advife,  you  had  better  never  play  again. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Oh!  monftrous!  Why,  you 
tyrant,  would  you  fhut  me  from  the  world  and 
cloifter  me  in  an  old  caftle  ?  If  you  did,  I'd  (till 
game — I  would,  if  I  betted  on  the  ivy,  and  took 
odds  on  the  ravens  and  rooks — Wou'dn't  you, 
Mifs  Dazzle? 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Me  !  I'd  keep  a  rookery  on  pur- 
pofe. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Ay,  that  you  would — but 
come — I'm  going  to  meet  my  uncle,  Sir  Tho- 
mas, at  the  library — would  you  believe  it  ?  He> 

too. 
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too,  is  fo  offended  at  my  turning  gamefter,  that 
he  has  forbid  me  his  houfe,  and  adopted  his  little 
God-daughter  for  his  heirefs  ;— but — let's  walk. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  With  pleafure — we  lhall  fee  you 
at  Faro  in  the  evening. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Oh  certainly — Nay,  how  you 
frown  now,  Mr.  Warford  ?  Come,  I'll  make  a 
bargain  with  you — if  I  lofe  a  thoufand  pounds 
to-night,  I'll  promife  never  to  game  again — • 
never  !  becaufe,  having  nothing  left  to  lofe,  I 
mult  e'en  make  a  virtue  of  neceflity,  and  reform 
in  fpite  of  myfelf — Come.  \Exmnt. 


SCENE  \\.-Outfide  of  Sir  CHARLES  DAZZLE'S 
houfe. — View  of  the  Sea. 

Enter  Sir  CHARLES,  (followed  by  a  Servant  with 
a  Portmanteau.} 

Sir  Charles.  So,  once  more  I'm  efcaped  from' 
the  fever  of  London  and  got  fafe  back  to  my 
favorite  fea-port — Take  the  things  in. 

[Exit  Servant  into  houfg. 

I  fuppofe  my  fifter  has  io  plucked  the  pigeons 
in  my  abfence,  that  there's  fcarcely  a  feather 
left  in  the  town. 

Enter  Mifs  DAZZLE. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Welcome  from  London,  brother 
— 1  have  juft  left  the  idol  of  your  heart,  the 
charming  Henrietta ! — As  ufual,  the  banker's 
nephew  was  attending  her. 

Sir  Charles.  Ay,  ay ;  its  all  pretty  plain — but 
I  won't  be  fcandalous. 

C  Mifs 
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MJs  Dazzle.  Well,  if  fhe's  his  to-day,  fhc'lf 
be  yours  to-morrow — 1  have  feen  Mr.  Small- 
trade — he  talks  of  becoming  a  partner,  and  if 
you  play  your  cards  well,  Lady  Henrietta  will 
be  completely  in  your  power. 

Sir  Charies.  Yes ;  for  when  I've  won  all  her 
money  —  I  can  be  generous  enough  to  be- 
come her  protector  !  \afide^}  Well,  fitter,  we 
(hall  ruin  them  all;  and  now- a- days  you 
know  you  can't  do  your  friend  a  greater  fer- 
vice. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  What !  than  to  ruin  him  ! 

Sir  Charles.  To  be  fure — Where  is  the  ruin'd 
man  that  doesn't  fpend  twice  the  income  of  the 
richeft  citizen  in  London  ?  Don't  many  of  them 
have  executions  in  their  houfe  in  the  morning, 
and  give  galas  at  night?  An't  the  very  bailiffs 
turned  into  fervants,  and  don't  they  Mill  ftake 
five  thoufand  on  a  card  ?  Nay,  I  know  a  man 
that  has  done  it  all  his  life. 

Mijs  Dazzle.  Do  you  ?  Who  ? 

Sir  Charles.  Myfelf! — I  never  had  a  (hilling 
and  I've  always  lived  like  a  Nabob — And  how 
jiave  I  done  all  this  ?  How,  but  by  hofpitality  ! 
By  entertaining  my  friends  elegantly  at  one 
table,  and  genteelly  picking  their  pockets  at 
another. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Very  true;  and  when  we've 
ruined  the  banker,  his  nephew  and  his  vifitor, 
they'll  think  themfelves  much  obliged  to  us — 
But  mind  and  humour  Smalltrade,  for,  without 
ready  money,  we  can't  go  on — WTho's  here  ? 

Sir  Charles,  (looking  cut.}  Where  r — Oh  !  its  a 
a  hanger-on  of  mine — a  mere  Jackall,  who  dan- 
gles after  tne  in  hopes  of  preferment — I  brought 

him 
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him  from  London,  thinking  he  might  be  ufe- 
ful. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  What,  is  it  Pave  ? 

Sir  Charles.  The  fame — The  dog  has  a  good 
heart; — great  good  humour,  and  is  defcended 
from  a  refpe&able  family  j  but  in  running  after 
people  of  rank,  and  high  company,  he  has  fo 
reduced  his  fortune,  that  he  now  depends  on  me 
to  get  him  promoted. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Ay ;  I've  heard  of  him — intro- 
duce him  to  a  lord,  or  promife  him  an  appoint- 
ment, and  he'll  do  any  thing  to  ferve  you. 

Sir  Charles.  Aye ;  fo  greac  is  his  furor,  that 
an  interview  with  a  Prince,  or  an  audience  of  a 
Minifter,  wou'd  turn  his  brain — but  I  believe, 
•were  he  once  provided  for,  he  wou'd  neither 
betray  his  benefactor,  nor  difgrace  his  Coun- 
try. 

"Enter  Pave,  (a  long  roll  of  Paper  flicking  out  of 
his  Pocket.) 

Pavey  (running  up  to  Sir  Charles.)  Sir  Charles  ! 
— hark  ye.  (Whifyers.} 

Sir  Charles.  Lord  Orville  coming  home !  What 
then  ? 

Pave.  Then,  Lord  Orville  is  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  am  your  friend,  and — you  under- 
fland — I'm  always  ready. 

Sir  Charles.  Pray,  fifter,  have  yon  any  inter- 
eft  ?  If  you  have,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Pave — 

Mijs  Daxzle.  I  fhou'd  be  very  happy ;  but  I 
fancy  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get 
a  place. 

Pave.  Yes  there  is,  Ma'am, — to  deferve  it ! 

And  that  I  deferve  it,  is  evident  from  my  long 

C  2  lift 
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lift  of  promifes — (takes  out  roll  of  paper)  here  it 
is  Ma'am — My  four  firft  promifes  depend  on 
Lord  Orville,  you  fee — my  next  is  from  you, 
Baronet. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Pray,  Mr.  Pave,  do  you  find 
that  when  thefe  great  people  make  you  promifes, 
they  always  keep  their  words  ? 

Pave.  Oh  !  Sir  Charles  will  anfwer  you  that 
queftion,  Ma'am — Heh ! — Mum  !  Baronet ! 

Sir  Charles.  Nay,  Pave,  you  know  the  other 
day  I  referr'd  you  to  a  man  in  power. 

Pave.  You  did  -, — and  he  referr'd  me  to  an- 
other, who  kindly  fent  me  to  a  third,  that  po- 
litely hurried  me  to  a  fourth,  till  at  laft  I  got 
kicked  down  Hairs  by  a  perfon  who  faid  he 
knew  none  of  us — You  fee  the  fcheme  is  this, 
Ma'am — Nobody  will  fpeak  firft  in  your  favor, 
but  all  promife  to  fecond  any  body  who  will, 
becaufe,  judging  by  themfelves,  they  know  no- 
body'll  fpeak  at  all. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Well,  if  I  was  you,  Mr.  Pave, 
I'd  try  fome  more  public  mode  of  getting  pre- 
ferr'd — For  inftance  now,  fuppofe  you  adver- 
tized. 

Pave.  Don't  mention  ir  —  I  did  advertize 
once,  and  what  do  you  think  happened  ?  A 
gentleman  waited  upon  me,  calling  himfelf  Lord 
Sulwin — fuperb  equipage — elegant  appearance, 
— free  in  his  promiies — fecure  in  his  intereft — 
I  bowed,  fmiled, — gave  his  lordfhip  a  thoufand 
guineas,  and  he  proved  to  be  an  attorney !  A 
money  lending  rafcai !  And  I've  never  feen  or 
heard  of  him  fmce  ! 

Sir  Charles.  An  attorney!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Should 
you  know  him  again  ? 

?  Pavt. 
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Pave.  Know'  him !  I  fhall  never  forget  him, 
becaufe  he  did  the  thing  fo  genteelly  as  he  ex- 
prcffed  it— Oh  !  if  I  catch  him  ! 

Enter  SMALLTRADE. 

Smalltrade.  How  d'ye  do,  Sir  Charles  ?  Coufin 
a  word — {taking  Mifs  Dazzle  afjde.)  Well,  I've 
made  up  my  mind — I'll  enter  into  your  fchemc 
—I'm  determined  to  grow  rich. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Ay,  I  thought  you'd  fee  yonr 
intereft,  Mr.  Smalltrade. 

Smalltrads.  I  do — I  fee  we  fhall  make  fools  of 
them  all — At  night  I'll  come  and  be  a  looker- 
on  ;  and  now,  if  you'll  ftep  into  the  houfe,  we'll 
arrange  articles  of  partnerfhip. 

Mijs  Dazzle.  With  all  my  heart — Come,  fir. 

Smalltrade.  A  third  of  the  profits  remember; 
and  hark  ye,  as  your  vifitors  are  fo  fafhionable, 
I  fnppofe  I  muft  make  an  appearance — look  like 
a  gentleman  !  I  can  do  ir,  I  aflure  you — -but 
then,  how  to  understand  the  technicals  ?  to  talk 
like  the  reft  of  you  ?  Oh  !  evil  communication 
will  corrupt  my  good  manners — So,  come 
along. 

Mijs  Dazzle.  Brother,  will  you  follow  ?  Mr. 
Pave,  we  ihall  fee  you  in  the  evening. 

[Exit  into  bo ufe  with  SMALLTRADE. 

Pave.  (Stopping  Sir  Charles,  who  is  following) 
Gad  !  this  mud  be  fome  great  man — Baronet, 
who  is  that  little  fellow. 

Sir  Charles.  A  man  ^of  very  great  power — If 
you'll  remind  me,  I'll  introduce  you  at  night. 

Pave.  Introduce  me !  Oh  !.  don't  trouble 
yourfelf — I  can  do  that  myfelf. 

Sir  Charles.  I  believe  it — Mind  you  are  ufeful 

now 
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now — recollect  I  brought  you  down  to  aflift  in 
all  our  fchemes — Speak  highly  of  your  patron. 

Pave.  Ay,  and  of  myfelf  too,  Sir  Charles: 
For  in  this  unthinking  age,  fay  you're  a  clever 
fellow,  and  every  body  believes  it — They  re- 
member they  heard  you  prais'd,  and  forget 
where — I  know  my  duty — Succefs  to  you,  my 
ever  dear,  kind  patron  !  \_ExitSir  CHARLES. 
Dirty,  fhuffling  rafcal  1  I've  been  his  dangler 
theie  five  years,  and  never  got  any  thing  but 
promifes — Oh  !  if  Lord  Orville,  or  even  that 
great  Htt!e  man  would  befriend  me  ! — I'll  get  a 
new  patron, — I  will !  Sir  Charles's  contemptible 
tricks  are  beneath  a  man  of  my  confequence— ' 
I'll  about  it  inftantlyj  and  though  necefiity  may 
make  me  dependent,  it  Ihall  never  make  me 
mean  ;  for  if  I  can't  be  promoted,  fo  as  to  be  of 
fervice  to  my  country,  hang  me  if  I'll  be  pro- 
moted at  all.  [Exit. 


END  OF  ACT  I. 


A      COMEDY. 


ACT     II. 

SCENE  I . — An  elegant  Saloon  at  Sir  C H  A  R  L ES'S — 
One  door  leading  to  Faro-Room — the  other  to 
Suffer- Room. 

Fkurifo  of  Clarinets. 

Enter  WAR  FORD  and  Servant. 

Watford.  Tell  Mr.  Smalltrade  I  defire  to  fpeak 
with  him. 

S.rvant.  Mr.  Smalltrade  is  engaged,  fir — 
Looking  on  at  the  gaming  table. 

Watford.  Tell  him  his  nephew  is  come  accord- 
ing to  his  orders. 

\_Exlt  Servant  /*  Faro-Room. 
'Sdeath  !  'tis  as  I  fufpefted — he  has  fent  for  me 
to  bring  articles  of  partnerihip  between  himielf 
and  thefe  impoftors — What  is  to  be  done  ?  He 
is  convinced  he  fhall  make  his  fortune  by  the 
undertaking,  and  fo  great  is  his  credulity,  that 
'till  he  is  completely  ruined,  he  will  not  detect 
the  impofition — Can  I  believe  it?  Yonder  he 
comes.  (Stands  afide  ) 

Flourijh  of  Clarinets. 

Enter  from  Faro-Room,  SMALLTRADE  full-drejs>dy 
handing  in  Mifs  DAZZLE. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Well,  Mr.  Small  trade,  how  do 
you  like  Faro  ?  Don't  you  fee  it's  the  way  to  get 
money  ? 

--Smalltrade. 
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Smalltrade.  I  do — I  fee  my  fortune's  made. 
(Turns  about.}  Heh !  What  do  you  think  ? 
Sha'n't  I  do  ?  Don't  I  look  like  one  of  us  ? 
(Struts  about.') 

Mifs  Dazzle.  You  do  indeed. 

Smalltrade.  I've  learnt  all  your  cant  words 
too — I'm  not  a  greenhorn  or  a  fiat — I'm  an  old 
rook  and  a  black  legs  ! — Juft  like  you  and  your 
brother. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  Well,  but  Mr.  Smalltrade  ! — the 

mufic — gaming — the    company Altogether, 

isn't  it  a  moft  enchanting  amufement  ? 

Smalltrade.  It  is  indeed — and  Faro's  a  mon- 
ftrous  pretty  game.  Confin,  do  you  know  I'd 
a  great  mind  to  have  had  a  touch  myfelf. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  How  !  you  play,  fir  ! 

Smalltrade.  I  don't  know  how  it  was — I  felt 
an  odd,  ticklifh  fenfation — a  fort  of  itching  at 
the  end  of  my  fingers,  and  prefently  I  caught 
myfelf  putting  a  guinea  on  a  card. 
.  Mifs  Dazzle.  Well,  but  you  took  it  up 
again. 

Smalltrade.  No,  I  didn't — I  let  it  lay,  and 
fomebody  elfe  took  it  up  for  me. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  What,  you  loft  it  ? 

Smalltrade.  I  did — I  loft  my  guinea !  Oh  ! 
it's  a  fweet  game  !  I  dont't  wonder  at  the  money 
rolling  in — But  where's  the  fupper  ? 

Mijs  Dazzle.  Yonder. 

Smalltrade.  So  it  is — What  a  feaft  for  the 
fenfes  !  Eyes,  ears,  tafte,  feeling,  all  gratified  • 
— But  hold,  hold — By  the  law  of  the  land  don't 
we  come  under  the  vagrant  aft  ?  Mayn't  a 
juftice  of  the  peace  fend  you,  I,  and  all  the 
noble  hoft  of  Faro  to  be  whipt  at  the  cart's 
tail  ? 

Mfs 
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Mifs  Dazzle.  You  forget — Gold  makes  juftice 
Blind. 

Smalltrade.  True — that's  another  way  of  grow- 
ing rich — But  where's  Warfbrd?  I  wifh  Warford 
would  bring  the  articles. 

Mifs  'Dazzle.  There  he  is,  fir — I'll  leave  you 
ta  talk  to  him — for  in  the  next  room,  they  can 
do  no  more  without  me,  than  I  can  without 
them.  Adieu  !  Call  me  when  you  want  me. 

\Exit. 
WARFORD  advances. 

Smalltrade.  Well,  fir,  what  do  you  flare  at  ? 
Does  the  fplendor  of  my  drefs  furprize  you,  or 
are  you  angry  becaufe  I  want  to  grow  rich  ? 
Where  are  the  articles,  fir  ? 

Warford.  They  are  not  yet  firtifhed,  fir. 

Smalltrade.  Look  ye,  fir;  you  think  this  bank 
isn't  fo  good  as  mine;  but  I'd  have  you  know4 
they  have  ten  times  our  cuftomers.     People  will 
game,  fir. 
.  Watford.  Will  they,  fir  ? 

Smalltrade.  Yes ;  there's  a  curft,  ticklifh  fen- 
fation  makes  a  man  game  whether  he  will  or  not  j 
then,  when  I  give  turtle  and  venifon  at  home, 
I'm  obliged  to  pay  for  it  myfelf ;  but  here  egad  ! 
they  make  other  people  pay  for  it :  and  a  couple 
of  lemons  fqueez'd  into  a  quart  of  water,  will 
fetch  twenty  guineas  a  tumbler! — But,  George, 
now,  isn't  this  a  mod  delicious  fcene  ?  The 
fupper  !  Look  at  the  fupper,  you  dog  !  Doesn't 
the  very  fmell  make  you  happy  ? 

War  ford.  Sir,  I  am  forry  to  fee  you  fo  im- 
pofed  upon. 

Smalltrade.  Impofed  upon  ! 

Warford.  Yes,  fir — If  you   have  any  feeling 

for  yourfelf,    regard   for  me,    or  affection  for 

D  Lady 
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Lady  Henrietta,  who  is  plac'd  under  your  pro- 
tection, you  will  refufe  to  countenance  fuch 
infamous  defigns — They  will  draw  you  into 
the  partnerfriip,  rob  you  of  your  fortune,  and 
laugh  at  you  for  your  folly. 

Smdltrade.  Indeed  1 

Warfird.  Yes,  fir;  and  without  your  afiift- 
ance  they  muft  fall  to  the  ground  j  for  though 
they  make  large  fums  every  night — they  con- 
trive to  fpend  'em  every  day. 

Smdltrade.  Oh !  then  they  do  make  large 
fums,  do  they  ? 

Warford.  Certainly — But  how  is  it  done  ?  By 
perverting  the  laws  of  hofpitality — by  annihi- 
lating the  bonds  of  fociety,  and  under  the  fpe- 
cious  mafk  of  rank  and  character,  perpetrating 
crimes  that  common  fliarpers  are  excluded 
from. 

Smalltrads.  What's  that  to  you  or  me  ?  If  the 
money's  made,  it's  quite  enough  to  fatisfy  my 
confcience !  So,  go,  fir— finifo  the  articles  of 
partnerfhip,  and  bring  them  inftantly. 

IVarford.  Oh,  fir !  confider — Even  now  per- 
haps Lady  Henrietta  is  falling  a  victim  to  their 
artifices,  and  if  you  join  the  confederacy,  all — 
all  will  be  undone ! 

Smalltrade.  Go,  fir — no  reply — I  muft  and 
will  be  obeyed. 

\_Exit  WARFORIX 

Senfelefs  flat !  While  I  can  fill  my  ftomach  in 
one  room,  and  my  pockets  in  the  other,  what 
do  1  care  for  him  or  Henrietta  ?  But  now  to 
take  a  peep,  juft  to  fee  who's  lofing.  (Looks  in 
Faro-Rocm.) 

Enftr 
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Enter  Pave. 

Pave.  Really,  this  is  a  moft  ihocking  bufi- 
nefs — I'm  told  they've  drawn  in  their  relation, 
a  filly  country  banker — Sir  Charles  brought  me 
down  to  be  ufeful,  but  no  profpefl  of  advantage 
to  myfelf,  Iriall  ever  induce  me  to  take  part  in 

a   bad    adminiftration. Ha!    yonder's  thac 

little  great  man— Now,  if  I  can  but  coax  him 
into  my  lift  of  promifes  !  Sir,  your  moft  obe- 
dient. 

Smalltrade.  Sir,  your  moft  devoted. 

Pavt.  I  fee,  fir,  you're  a  friend  of  my  patron, 
Sir  Charles — And,  next  to  being  a  man  of  rank 
one's  felf,  I  know  nothing  like  living  amongft 
them — Where  does  your  intereft  lay,  fir  ? 

Smalltrade.  My  intereft !  Who  the  deuce  is 
this  ? 

Pave.  I  wilh  I  knew  his  title,  (afidp.)      Pray' 
be  feated,  fir.     (They  fit.)     Now,  fir.    (Taking 
cut  bis  roll  of  promifes)     Look  at  that  lift  of 
promifes !     Many  of  your   noble  friends,  you 
fee,  fir — but  nothing  done  !  Nothing! 

Smalltrade.  Many  of  my  noble  friends  !  Oh  !. 
what,  you  want  promotion,  do  you  ? — My  dear 
fir,  I've  no  influence. 

Pave.  Excufe  me,  fir — I  know  better — Do 
you  think  I  can't  tell  a  great  man  when  I  fee 
him  ?  (SMALLTRADE  looks  pkas'd.)  Befides, 
when  was  it  that  fuch  manners,  fuch  an  appear- 
ance, and  fuch  a  ftyle  of  drefs  cou'dn't  com- 
mand every  thing.  (SMALLTRADE  looks  more 
pleas'd.)  My  dear  fir,  you  remind  me  of  the  old 
court,  you  do  in'deed — Of  an  old  bedchamber 
lord. 

D  2  Smalltrade. 
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Smalltrade.  (greatly  pleas' d)  Bedchamber  lord! 
Ay  ;  I'm  very  upright.  (Holds  up  his  head.) 

Pave.  Perhaps  you  are  diffident,  fir — never 
applied. 

Smalltrade.  Why,  that's  very  true — I  never 
did  afk  a  man  in  power  a  favour,  never — I've  a 
great  mind  to  try. 

Pave.  Do — make  the  experiment,  and  by 
way  of  founding,  get  a  fmall  fnug  appointment 
for  me,  before  you  a(k  a  grand  one  for  your- 
felf. 

Smalltrade.  I  will — I'll  get  a  little  one  for  you, 
and  a  great  one  for  myfelf — Was  there  ever  fuch 
a  delicious  fcenc  ?  How  riches  do  pour  in  upon 
me ! 

Pave.  Riches !  Why,  did  the  fcheme  never 
ftrike  you  before  ? 

Smalltrade.  Never— And  I'm  amazed  I  cou'd 
be  fuch  a  greenhorn,  (rijes.)  Oh!  I'll  go  and 
aflc  Sir  Charles  directly. 

Pave.  Afk  Sir  Charles  !  Pooh  !  he's  only  one 
hope  himfelf. 

Smalltrade.  One  hope  !  What's  that  ? 

Pave.  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  As  we're 
alone  I'll  tell  you — There's  a  country  banker — • 
They've  drawn  in  the  old  greenhorn  to  be  a 
partner ! 

SmaLtrade.  What! 

Pave.  He'll  flop  payment  of  courfe,  and  as 
he's  not  a  man  of  character — only  a  little  fneak- 
jng,  fhuffling  fhopman. — For  my  part  I'm  glad 
on't,  an't  you,  fir  ? 

Smalltrade.  Indeed  I  am  not,  fir. — So,  he's  to 
be  a  bankrupt,  is  he  ? 

Pave.  Certainly — I  lhall,  perhaps,  be  one  of 
3  k\$ 
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his  creditors — But  between  you  and  I,  I  fha'n't 
fjgn  his  certificate, 

Smalltrade.  You  won't  fign  his  certificate ! 

Pave.  No— rwhat  bufmefs  has  a  tradefman  to 
turn  black,  legs  ?  To  be  fure  he  won't  fneak 
into  the  Gazette  like  a  tailor  or  a  tallow-chandler 
for  a  paltry  hundred  or  fo  !  No — he'll  prefer ve 
his  dignity  !  Fail  like  a  gentleman  for  thirty  or 
forty  thoufand  pounds— You  take  the  joke,  don't 
you  ? 

Smalltrade.  No,  dam'me  if  I  do  ?  And  they 
mean  to  ruin  him  do  they  ? 

Pave.  Ruin  him  !  Oh  !  it's  all  fettled  !  Sir 
Charles  told  me  he  faw  him  lofe  a  guinea  juft 
now — c<  Poor  devil,"  fays  he,  "  he  little  thinks 
"  how  near  it  is  his  laft."  Ha,  ha,  ha !  (Walks 
tip  the  ft  age.) 

Re-enter  WAR  FORD  (witb  the  Ar  ticks). 

Warford.  According  to  your  commands,  fir, 
I  have  brought  you  the  articles. 

Smalltrade.  Have  you  ?  Then  thus  I  tear  them. 
(Taking  and  tearing  them.'}  George,  I  afk  your 
pardon — I'm  fo  atham'd,  yet  fo  gratified,  that 
though  that  impudent  dog  has  infulted  me,  I 
can't  help  liking  him  for  having  open'd  my 
eyes. 

Pave,  (coming  down  ftage}  Well ! — have  yott 
thought — Oh,  mum — applying  to  a  friend  ! — 
Chat's  right — ftick  clofe  to  every  body. 

Smalltrade.  Did  you  ever  hfar  fuch  a  fellow  ? 
But  come,  let's  return  home,  and  inftead  of  this 
new-fangjed  mode  of  getting  money,  we'll 
grow  rich  the  old  way — By  honefty  and  induftry, 
jny  boy. 

Warford. 
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Warford.  Stay,  fir — think  that  Lady  Henri- 
etta is  ftill  in  danger,  and  fure  you  will  not  leave 
the  houfe  till  fhe  is  releafed. 

Smalltvade.  What  can  I  do,  George  ?  Neither 
you  nor  I  can  perfuade  her,  and  unlefs  her 
father,  Lord  Orville,  were  here 

Pave.  Lord  Orville  !  That's  the  man  !  He 
can  fettle  us  all — Oh  !  I  wifti  I  knew  how  to 
oblige  him. 

IVarford.  Do  you,  fir  ?  Then,  his  daughter, 
Lady  Henrietta,  is  now  at  the  gaming  table,  and 
if  you  will  but  fave  her  as  you  have  this  gentle- 
man, I'll  anfwer  for  it,  her  father  will  reward 
you. 

Pave.  Reward  me  !  my  dear  fir,  when  a  lady's 
in  diftrefs,  do  you  think  I  care  who  or  what  her 
father  is  ?  Lord  Orville's  daughter  !  Whugh  ! 
Here's  an  opportunity  !  Oh  !  I'll  go  find  her 
out  direftly. 

Warford.  Be  cautious,  fir — for  if  Sir  Charles 
difcovers  your  intentions 

Pave.  What  then,  fir  ?  Do  you  fuppofe  I'm 
influenced  by  any  but  people  of  merit  and  dif- 
tin&ion  ?  Such  as  Lord  Orville,  and  your  ele- 
gant friend,  my  graceful  bedchamber  lord,  who, 
I  know,  will  not  forget  the  fnug  appointment — • 
Where  fhall  I  condudl  the  lady  ? 

Smalltrade.  We'll  wait  below  —  And,  d'ye 
hear — Tell  Mifs  Dazzle  not  to  forget  to  fleece 
the  country  banker. 

Pare,  I  will — And  ihew  Sir  Charles  I'm  a  man 
of  real  confequence.  Adieu !  wait  here  a  mo- 
ment, and  you'll  fee  the  little  tradefman  come 
out  howling !  But  it  won't  do— ^1  fha'n't  fign 
his  certificate  !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Smatttrade.  By  this  time  he's  loft  his  laft  gui- 
nea, ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[£*//  Pave. 

Come,  George,  let's  go  wait  below,  and  depend 
on't,  that  fellow  will  extricate  Henrietta — What 
an  odd  dog  !  He  fcems  ib  anxious  for  prefer- 
ment, that  I've  a  great  mind  to  turn  away  my 
under  clerk  on  purpofe  to  give  him  a  place. 

\_Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Another  Apartment  at  Sir  Charles's. 

Sir  CHARLES  and  Lady  HENRIETTA,    d'tfco'vend 
at  Cards. 

Sir  Charles.  Point — Sixty. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Good. 

Sir  Charles.  Sixieme  major. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Good. 

Sir  Charles.  Quatorze. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Good — (rifes)  I'll  play  no  more 
^— Never  was  fuch  a  feries  of  ill  luck— Well^ 
Sir  Charles,  what  have  1  loft  ? 

Sir  Charles.  Oh,  a  trifle!  Never  think  of  it, 
Lady  Henrietta. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Nay,  you  may  as  well  feal  my 
{loom  at  once — '.  ome  ! 

Sir  Charles.  Well,  if  you  infift — Here  are  your 
notes  for  money  lent  at  Faro,  one  thoufand 
pounds,  and  what  I  have  now  won  is  five  hun- 
dred, making  in  the  whole  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

Ladj 
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Lady  Henrietta.  A  very  pleafant  triflle !  But 
don't  imagine  I  can't  pay  you,  fir,  don't 

Sir  Charles.  Nay,  allow  me  to  relieve  you  at 
once — Take  back  the  notes,  forget  the  debt,  and 
think  me  amply  paid,  if  but  a  fmile  the  return* 

Lady  Henrietta.  No,  Sir  Charles — I  cannot 
confent  to  be  fo  obliged — 'Tis  true,  my  impru- 
dence has  involved  me  beyond  all  hope  of  being 
extricated,  and  my  father  is  abroad,  and  my 
uncle  won't  protedt  me  ! — Yet,  fir  ! — 

Sir  Charles.  Lady  Henrietta,  I  know  your  fitu- 
ation,  and  feel  for  you — therefore  let  me  intreat 
you  to  accept  the  notes,  and  when  you  want  a 
protestor,  you  know  where  to  find  one. 

Lady  Henrietta.  A  protector,  fir  ! 

Sir  Charles.  Be  not  alarm'd— You  know  my 
intentions  are  honourable,  and  fince  you  have 
no  other  friend  to  protect  you — 

Lady  Henrietta.  Sir,  I  deferve  this,  amply  de- 
ferve  it — I  might  have  known,  when  a  woman 
turns  gamefter,  her  fortune  is  the  lead  fhe  lofes. 
The  focicty  vilifies  her  feelings — the  fatigue 
ruins  her  health  and  underftanding,  and  when 
fhe  has  nothing  left  to  flake,  her  pride  is  infult- 
cd,  and  even  her  honor  made  a  fport  of ! 

Sir  Charles.  Flow  you  miftake  me  !  Becaufe  I 
profefs  to  be  your  friend,  you  fuppofe  me  your 
enemy— My  filler  is  in  the  next  room  waiting  to 
receive  you — You  will  not  leave  my  houfe  ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  Am  I  made  a  prifoner  then  ? 
Heavens  !  how  have  I  funk  myfelf ! 

Sir  Charles.  Pray  be  compofed — I  will  place 
you  under  my  filler's  care — She  fliall  decide 
whether  I  deferve  your  affeftions — Coma,  come, 
be  calm — (taking  her  hand)  Confider,  where 
wou'd  you  go  ? 

Lady 
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Lady  Henrietta.  Any  where,  fo  I  leave  your 
houfe — Don't  imagine  I  have  no  friends,  Sir. 

Sir  Charles.  I  am  your  friend,  and  feel  your 
intereft  too  much  to  part  with  you — Nay,  you 
muft — You  fhall  be  perfuaded — (holds  and  detains 
her.) 

Enter  Pave. 

Pave.  So,  heaven  be  prais'd,  I  have  found 
you  at  lad,  phugh  !  (-puffing  himfelf.) 

Sir  Charles.  What  brings  you  here  ? 

Pave.  To  be  ufeful — Ma'am,  your  mod  obe- 
di-ent — What!  at  your  old  tricks,  my  boy? 
(Smacks  Sir  Charles  en  the  lack  and  points  to  cards.) 

Sir  Charles.  Hufh  !  don't  you  fee  I'm  bufy! 

Pave.  Mum  !  don't  expofe  yourfelf — Lady 
Henrietta,  I  rejoice — Oh  !  what  a  likenefs  of 
her  father ! 

Sir  Charles.  'Sdeath  !  What  do  you  mean,  fir  ? 

Pave.  -Mean  !  that  we  were  born  to  proteft 
women,  not  infult  them,  and  while  I  wear  a 
fword,  they  fhall  never  want  a  champion  !  I  tell 
you  what,  fir — Your  behaviour  has  been  lately 
very  offenfive,  and  if  the  lady  will  give  me 
leave,  I'll  conduit  her  to  a  little  great  man  who 
is  waiting  to  receive  her. 

Lady  Henrietta.  As  I  live  its  Mr.  Smalltrade  ! 
Yonder  I  fee  him. 

Sir  Charles.  Come  here,  fir — Anfwer  me,  is 
this  your  gratitude  ? 

Pave.  Gratitude !  Now,  obferve,  Ma'am — I 
have  been  his  dangler  thefe  five  years — I've 
waited  whole  hours  in  the  llreets,  only  to  catch 
a  fmile  from  him — dined  at  his  fide-table,  and 
got  nothing  to  eat  but  fcraps  and  offals — talk'd 
of  his  gallantries,  confirm'd  his  gafconades,  and 
E  laugh'd 
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laugh'd  at  his  jokes,  though  he  knows  he  never 
cut  one  in  his  life — But  now, — come,  my  fweet 
lady. 

Sir  Charles.  Lady  Henrietta,  will  you  truft 
yourfelf  with  that  reptile  ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  With  any  body  rather  than  Sir 
Charles  Dazzle. 

Pavt.  You  hear,  Baronet,  you  hear !  The 
reptile's  not  fo  contemptible — And  to  fliew  my 
condefcenfion — Hark  ye — I'll  fpeak  to  Lord 
Orville  for  you — Make  out  a  lift  of  promifes— 
put  his  lordfhip  at  the  head,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  five  years,  if  he  don't  provide  for  you,  I  will ! 
I  will,  if  it's  only  to  fhew  you,  that  one  man  of 
rank  can  be  more  ufeful  than  another,  you  fee— • 
Come,  Madam. 

Sir  Charles.  Confufion !  Am  I  outwitted  ? 
Made  a  laughing  ftock  of? 

Enter  Mifs  DAZZLE. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  So,  Sir  Charles,  have  you  feen 
that  blockhead,  Pave  ? 

Sir  Charles.  Blockhead  !  villain  ! 

Mifs  Dazzle.  He  has  undone  all  my  fchemes 
on  the  banker. 

Sir  Charles.  And  mine  on  Lady  Henrietta. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  You  brought  him  to  be  ufeful, 
didn't  you  ? 

Sir  Charles.  I  did ;  and  he  has  completely 
anfwered  my  expectations  !  Well,  filter,  if  ruin 
is  the  road  to  happinefs,  we  are  the  merrieft 
couple — Lady  Henrietta  lhall  not  efcape  how- 
ever— William ! 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Go  to  Mr.  Latitat's — Tell  him  to  come  to  me 
diredly. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  To  your  attorney's,  brother* 
Sir  Charles.  Yes ;  I'll  leave  her  to  the  law 
now — In  the  mean  time,  let's  to  Mr.  Smalltrade 
— There's  a  vacancy  in  the  borough,  and  if  I 
can  fecure  his  intereft,  and  gain  the  election,  I'll 
fell  my  tables,  leave  off  hofpitality,  reform  and 
live  like  a  gentleman  \  [Exeunt* 


END  OF  ACT  II. 
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ACT       III. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  SMALLTRADE'S. 

Lady  HENRIETTA  difcovered  fitting  at  a  Toilette. 

Lady  Henrietta.  So,  the  day  of  reckoning  is 
at  laft  arrived  ;  and  here  I  fit  forgotten  by  my 
father,  neglected  by  my  uncle  Sir  Thomas,  and 
unpitied  by  every  body — Even  Mr.  Pave  has 
avoided  me — finding  Lord  Orville  was  offended 
with  me,  he  retired,  faying  he  wou'd  give  me 
no  further  trouble — Alas !  how,  how  have  I  in- 
volved myfelf  ? 

Enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  Lord,  Ma'am,  I'm  frighten'd  out  of 
my  fenfes— What  do  you  think  Sir  Charles  has 
done  ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  What,  Betty? 

Betty.  He  has  employ'd  a  gentleman,  who, 
he  fays,  will  get  the  money  from  you  directly — 
An  attorney,  Ma'am. 

Lady  Henrietta.  An  attorney  ! 

Betty.  Yes,  your  ladyfhip — Sir  Charles  infifts 
he  lent  you  a  thoufand  pounds. 

Lady  Henrietta.  So  he  did,  Betty — He  lent  it 
firft  and  won  it  afterwards — Have  you  feen  Mr. 
Warford  ? 

Betty.  I  have,  Ma'am,  and — (hefttating.} 

Lady  Henrietta.  And  what,  Betty? 

Betty.  When  I   told    him  your   diftrefs,   my 

lady,  and  faid  you  wou'd  thank  him  to  lend  you 

6  a  hundred 
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a  hundred  pounds  to  convey  you  abroad,  he 
made  no  reply. 

Lady  Henrietta.  No  ! 

Betty.  No,  Ma'am — but  left  the  room  in- 
ftantly. 

Lady  Henrietta.  This  wounds  me  more  than 
all !  That  Warford  fhou'd  defert  me  !  Yet  why 
do  I  upbraid  him  !  He  warn'd  me  of  my  danger, 
and  now,  too  juftly  fhuns  me  for  my  folly. 

Betty.  Lord,  don't  fret  about  it,  my  lady— - 
Who  knows  but  this  lawyer  may  prove  a  very 
gentlemanlike  man — Talk  of  old  friends — Give 
me  a  new  acquaintance,  I  fay  !  (Loud  knocking.) 
Here  he  is,  Ma'am  !  Here's  the  attorney — (looks 
out]  Upon  my  word !  What  an  elegant  equi- 
page !  See,  Ma'am  !  A  handfome  phaeton  and 
two  Servants  on  horieback. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.  Ma'am,    here's    a    gentleman   in   a 
phaeton,  who  fays  his  name  is  Latitat. 
Lady  Henrietta.  Shew  him  in. 

[Exeunt  Betty,  and  Servant. 
Really  this  muft  be  a  ftrange  kind  of  an  attor- 
ney ;  but  in  thefe  days,  nothing  furprizes  ! 

Enter  LATITAT  in  an  elegant  Morning  Drefs. 

Latitat.  Let  my  carriage  wait — Ma'am,  your 
mod  obedient. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Pray  be  feated,  fir — (they  fit) 
I'm  told,  fir,  you  have  fome  law-bufinefs. 

Latitat.  I  have,  Ma'am — but  no  hurry  a- 
bout  that — I  always  do  the  thing  genteelly—- 
Pray, Ma'am,  were  you  at  the  laft  grand  meet- 
ing of  archers  ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  No,  fir,  I  was  not. 

Latitat. 
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Latitat.  That's  unlucky — I  got  trfe  verdid — 
That  is,  I  won  the  prize — hit  the  bull's  eye- 
carried  off  the  beugle-horn — Here  it  h-—(puts 
bis  band  in  wrong  pocket  and  takes  out  papers}  No 
— that's  a  bill  in  Chancery — Here,  Ma'am — 
(pulls  out  beugle-bcrn)  received  it  from  the  lady 
patronefs — kifs'd  her  hand — proclaim'd  victor— 
march'd  in  proceflion  —  colours  flying — mufic 
playing — clients  huzzaing !  Did  the  thing  gen- 
teelly, Ma'am  ! 

Lady  Henrietta.  Indeed,  fir,  you  were  very 
fortunate. 

Latitat.  Oh,  I'm  a  nice  fellow,  Ma'am ! — 
Then  at  cricket — lad  grand  match — got  fixty 
notches— the  Peer  run  out— the  Baron  flumpt, 
and  the  General  knock'd  down  his  own  wicket — 
I  was  long-flop — famous  at  a  long-flop,  Ma'am 
— cricket  or  law !  ball  or  debtor !  Let  neither 
.  flip' through  my  fingers  !  heh,  Ma'am!  do  the 
thing  genteelly. 

Lady  Henrietta.  So  it  feems — But,  pray,  fir, 
how  can  you  follow  the  law  amidft  fuch  a  con- 
fufion  of  profeffions  ? 

Latitat.  Law  and  confufion  are  the  fame 
thing,  Ma'am — Then  I  write  my  own  fongs, 
draw  my  own  pleadings,  ride  my  own  races — 
To  be  fure  I  never  won  one  in  my  life — but  then 
I  always  rode  like  a  gentleman!  Heh,  Ma'am! 
do  the  thing  genteelly. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Certainly — But  now,  may  we 
talk  about  my  bufinefs  ? 

Latitat.  Don's  alarm  yourfelf— that's  all  fettled 
— My  friend  will  be  here  prefently — he'll  flies* 
you  every  accommodation. 

Enter 
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Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  A  gentleman  in  a  curricle,  Ma*am. 

Latitat.  In  a  curricle !  Oh  !  that's  my  friend 
— Shew  him  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

Now  here  !  here's  another  proof  of  my  talents ! 
When  I  came  to  this  town,  Ma'am,  little  Nab 
hadn't  a  (hilling!  I  learnt  him  the  practice — 
NOW  he  lives  in  ftyle,  drives  his  carriage,  and 
will  lend  you  a  thoufand  pounds. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Will  he,  fir?  I'm  very  much 
oblig'd  to  him. 

Enter  NAB,  {Smartly  drefid). 

Nab.  {Speaks  as  he  enters}  Put  clothes  on  the 
horfes,  and  raife  the  top  of  the  curricle  that  the 
lady  mayn't  catch  cold. 

Latitat,  Mr.  Nab,  Lady  Henrietta  —  Lady 
Henrietta,  Mr.  Nab — There  !  make  your  bow— 
(Nab  lows  affectedly}  And  now  fhake  hands. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Shake  hands,  fir  ! 

Latitat.  Yes — Let  him  do  the  thing  genteelly 
—(Nab  gently  touches  her  hand)  There !  the 
bufmefs  is  fettled  !  You're  arrefted  at  the  fuit  of 
Sir  Charles  Dazzle,  and  little  Nab  will  drive  you 
away  in  his  curricle. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Arrefted ! 

Latitat.  Lord,  don't  be  uneafy — his  houfe  is 
a  palace — full  of  the  bed  furniture,  the  belt 
wines  ;  and  I  give  you  my  honor,  the  beil  com- 
pany !  You'll  find  fome  very  fafnionable  people 
there — Some  of  your  intimate  friends — heh, 
Nab! 

Nab.  Yes,  Ma'am,  and  I  entertain  my  com- 
pany fo  fuperbly,  that  when  they  leave  my  houfe, 
its  always  in  good  humour,  I  affure  you — Be- 

fides 
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Ihdes  we  can  make  up  a  Faro  bank — every  thing 
in  ftyle. 

Lady  Hewlett  a.  This  it  is  to  be  deluded  into 
the  vortex  of  diffipafion — May  it  be  a  lefibn  to 
my  fex,  and  prove  how  ihort  the  diftance  is, 
from  the  gay  afTociates  of  high  life  to  the  low 
companions  of  my  prefent  hour — But  fince  it 
muft  be  ib — Since  I  have  no  friend  to  fuccour 
or  protect  me,  I  muft,  perforce,  fubmit — Come, 
firs,  conduct  me. 

Enter  WARFORD. 

Warford.  Where  are  you  going,  gentlemen  ? 

Latitat.  To  take  the  lady  an  airing,  fir — Will 
you  join  the  party  ? 

Lady  Henrietta,  Mr.  Warford,  I  little  expected 
to  fee  you  here — The  gentleman  who  reproved 
me  in  pvofpericy  is  at  lead  confident  infhunning 
me  in  adverfity. 

Wax-ford.  What  is  your  demand,  fir  ?  (To 
LATITAT.) 

Lc.tiiat.  Nab,  fhew  the  writ. 

Nab.  The  debt  and  coils  are  one  thoufand  and 
twenty  pounds. 

Warford.  Here  is  the  money  then.  (Gives 
LATITAT  bank  notts.) 

Latitat.  The  what ! 

Warford.  There  are  bank  notes  for  the  fum. 

Latitat.  (counting  them}  So  there  are — Why, 
this  is  doing  the  thing  genteelly — Nab  ! 

Nab.  Amazing  ! 

Warford.  What  do  you  ftare  at,  fir  ? 

Latitat.  Excufe  us,  fir,  we  are  a  little  fur- 
priz'd  to  be  fure ;  for  when  my  friend  and  I  do 
(hake  hands  with  peop]e  of  Fafhion,  we  gene- 
rally pafs  Ibme  time  with  them. 

Warftrd. 
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tVarford.  No  matter,  fir,  the  debt  is  dif- 
tharg'd,  fo  begone. 

Latitat. .  Begone ! 

Warferd.  Yes ;  leave  the  room  inflantty, 

Latitat.  Leave  the  room  !  Is  this  language  to 
a  gentleman  ? 

Warford.  Gentleman !  Away  !  'Tis  fuch  petti- 
foggers as  you  that  difgrace  the  profeflion — That 
live  on  the  miferies  or  the  unfortunate,  and,  in  a 
land  of  freedom,  mutulate  laws  that  are  the  guar- 
dians of  liberty — Harkye,  fir,  were  I  a  barrifter 
or  judge 

Latitat.  Barrifter  or  judge  (  Pooh!  they  can't 
do  the  thing  fo  genteelly  as  we  can. 

Nab.  No !  I'll  give  a  dinner  with  any  judge  in 
England. 

Latitat.  I'd  rather  be  an  attorney  than  Chief 
Juftice. 

Nab*  And  I  a  bailiff  than  High  Chancellor. 

Warford.  Very  likely  :  but  I  infill— — 

Latitat.  Certainly — we're  going,  fir,  —  Good 
day,  ma'am — We  live  in  hopes  !  Here  !  where's 
rrry  phaeton  and  fervants  ? 

Nab.  Call  up  my  curricle  and  followers  ! 
Good  day,  ma'am  ! 

Latitat.  If  any  future  accident  fhou'd  happen 
either  to  you  or  that  gentleman,  we  mail  be  al- 
ways happy  to  give  you  an  airing.  Come  along, 

Nab Barrifter  or  judge!  Pooh! (looks  at 

notes)  Oh  what  a  pleafure  it  is  to  do  the  thing 
genteelly  !  [Exit  with  NAB. 

Warford.  Now,  Lady  Henrietta,  I  hope  your 
fears  are  at  an  end. 

Lady  Henrietta.  No,  Mr.  Warford,  they  are 

rather  increas'd  j   for  if  I  am  tQ  be   reliev'd  at 

F  another's 
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another's  expence to  whom,  fir,   am  I  thus 

indebted  ? 

Warford.  You'll  know  hereafter — At  prefent 
be  fatisfied  with  being  told  that  the  inftant  I 
heard  of  your  diftrefs,  I  flew  to  your  uncle,  Sir 
Thomas  Roundhead — He  forgave  you  all  that 
had  pais'd,  found  a  friend  that  advanced  the 
mjney,  and  now  waits  with  open  arms  to  re- 
ceive you. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Is  he  my  benefactor?  Does 
the  old  lord  of  the  manner  for  once  forget  his 
game  to  relieve  a  gamefter  ? 

Warfcrd.  I  found  him  in  clofe  converfation 
with  his  good  daughter  Rofa,  whofe  father  is 
parfon  of  the  parim. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Mr.  Medium  ! 

Warford.  The  fame — The  late  minifter  being 
dead,  Sir  Thomas  had  juft  got  the  living  for 
Mr.  Medium,  and  was  in  fuch  high  joy,  that 
he  begg'd  I'd  bring  you  inftantly — He  faid  he 
was  juft  going  to  fit  as  magiftrate,  but  by  the 
time  he  got  there,  the  juftice  bufmefs  wou'd  be 
over. 

Lady  Henrietta.  And  if  he  has  no  poacher  to 
try  for  fnaring  his  game,  he  will  find  him  in  the 
fame  good  humour  you  left  him — Come,  Mr. 
Warford,— Oh  !  you  are  indeed  a  friend  ;  and 
had  I  earlier  liftened  to  your  kind  advice — but 
it's  all  over — The  recollection  of  thofe  two  gen- 
teel men  fo  terrifies  me,  that  if  I  game  again,  I 
hope  I  mall  be  compell'd  to  take  an  airing  with 
the  one  and  fhake  hands  with  the  other. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II.— An  old  Hall,  bung  with  Stags'  Horns , 
Family  Pittures,  &c. 

Clerk  difcoveredfitting  at  a  Table — ACbair  above  it. 

Two  Conjtabks; — a  young  Woman*  a  young  Man, 
and  HIPPY  dif coveted. 

Clerk.  Stand  back— Stand  back— his  worfhip 
the  juftice  approaches. 

Enter  Sir  THOMAS  ROUNDHEAD. 

Sir  Thomas.  Od,  I'm  fo  happy  !  Old  Medium 
has  got  the  living,  and  Iv'c  given  Rofa  a  holi- 
day— I  know  (he  can't  kill  a  bird,  fo  I've  put  a 
gun  in  her  hand,  and  fent  her  out  with  the 
gamekeeper,  to  beat  the  outfidrts,  and  drive 
the  game  in  —  Well,  Formal,  (To  Clerk]  what 
complaints  ?  (afcends  his  chair")  Any  thing  about 
the  manor  ? 

Clerk.  Pleafe  your  worfhip  (woman  advances] 
this  poor  woman  is  deferted  by  her  hufband  and 
left  on  the  parifh — The  man  is  a  footman,  and 
has  been  detected  in  open  nem.  con.  with  an 
old  widow. 

Sir  Thomas.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  Nem. 
Con. — Havn't  I  told  you  not  to  let  my  delicacy 
be  mocked  with  any  improper  charges?  Take 
her  away — Any  body  elfe  ? 

Clerk.  Pleafe  your  worfhip,  (man  advances)  this 
poor  man  is  a  labourer,  and  has  five  children  to 
maintain — But  he  has  been  fo  beaten  and  bruifed 
by  'Squire  Sturdy,  that  he  can't  work  for  his 
family. 

F  a  Sir 
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Sir  Thomas.  Serve  him  right— Why  didn't  he 
get  out  of  his  way,  when  he  knew  the  'Squire 
was  fo  fond  of  boxing  that  he  muft  have  pra&ice 
to  keep  his  hand  in— Difmifs  him— Any  thing 
more? 

Clerk.  Nothing  of  any  confequence,  your 
worfhip — Only  young  Hippy,  the  miller's  fon, 
here— an  honeft,  induflrious  young  man  was 
found  by  the  gamekeeper  with  a  hare  under  hU 
arm. 

Sir  Thomas.  With  what  ? 

Clerk.  With  a  hare  on  your  manor. 

Sir  Thomas.  On  my  manor!  (comes  from  bis 
feat]  Oh  you  affaffin!  Nothing  of  any  confe- 
quence indeed !  Why,  what's  nem.  con.— crim. 
con. — or  pro.  and  con.  to  the  fhedding  innocent 
blood  ?  You  dog !  fpeak — anfwer  me— What 
have  you  to  fay  for  yourfelf  ? 

Clerk,  (to  HIPPY)  Speak  to  the  magiftrate. 

Hippy.  Pleafe  you  majefty 

Sir  Thomas.  Pleafe  my  what ! 

Hippy.  Pleafe  your  majefty,  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it — The  other  morning,  as  I  was  crofting 
the  whoat  ftubble,  along  with  old  Nicholas — 
You  know  old  Nick,  your  honour" 

Sir  Thomas.  Curfe  old  Nick-— go  on. 

Hippy.  Na  —  don't  you  hurry  me  —  I  feed 
fomething  in  the  corn  going  a  tittup,  a  tittup, 
a  tittup— So,  fays  I  —  "  Say  nothing,  Nicky, 
and  we'll  fee  what  it  is."— And  prefently  there 
came  within  my  legs,  as  fine  a  large  banging 
hare  as  ever  you  clapt  your  two  moil  gracious 
eyes  upon. 

•Sir  Thomas.  We!l,  firrah  ! 

Hippy.  So,  knowing  as  how  fuch  great  beafts 
only  devour'd  the  corn  and  barky  off  your  ma- 

jefty's 
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jefty*s  manor — I  kept  him  tight  between  my  legs, 
and  fqueezing  him  in  this  way — Look'ee  !  (puts 
bis  bat  between  his  legs)  I  pinch'd  him  by  little 
and  little,  'till  at  laft  a  got  the  ftaggers,  and 
then  fays  I,  "  Now,  old  Nick,  knock  his  brains 
out.'* 

Sir  Thomas.  You  did,  did  you  ? 

Hippy.  Yes,  that  I  did;  and  Nicky  kept  his 
•word — For  there  a  lay  as  dead  and  lifelefs — I'cod 
jt  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  fee  Nicky 
and  I  laughing,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Sir  Thomas.  And  it  will  do  my  heart  good  to 
fee  Nicky  and  you  hanging,  he,  he,  he !  (mimick- 
ing  J— Seize  him — take  him  to  jail. 

[Conflables  feize  him. 

Hippy.  To  jail! 

Sir  Thomas.  Ay ;  Til  learn  you  to  poach  on 
my  manor. 

Hippy.  Oh  Lord!  why,  your  honour  was 
juft  now  pleas'd  to  pardon  'Squire  Sturdy  for 
almoft  killing  a  man ;  and  here  I'm  to  be  tuck'd 
up  for  only  fqueezing  a  hare  !••--  Odraten !  this 
cant  be  juilice. 

ROSA  jfog-j  without  "  Hark  away,  &c. 

Sir  Thomas.  Ah  !  here's  my  little  god-daugh- 
ter ! — She  never  kill'd  any  game  ;  and  if  me  had 
been  out  that  day,  fhe'd  have  fcar'd  the  hare  away. 

Enter  ROSA  fmging^  and  followed  fa  two  Game- 
keepers, with  quantities  of  Hares,  Pbeafants, 
find  Partridges. 

Rofa.    Come  a  long,  William— Shew  my  god- 
papa  what  fport  we've  had!  —  There  !    (Game- 
keepers 
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keepers  throw  down  game)  An't  I  a  nice  little 
fportfman  ? 

Hippy.  Icod,  if  my  neck's  to  be  twilled,  what's 
to  become  of  hers  ? 

Rofa.  Why,  you  don't  look  pleas'd,  Sir  Tho- 
mas— Perhaps  you  don't  think  I've  kill'd  half 
enough  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  Yes,  1  do— Oh !  h !  h  !  (looking  at 
tie  game.} 

Rofa.  Nay,  confider,  Sir  Thomas,  it's  very  well 
for  a  young  beginner;  but  I  tell  you  what,  I'll 
foon  make  you  happy— let  me  go  out  again  to- 
morrow, and  I  wont  leave  a  fingle  hare,  pheafant, 
or  partridge  on  the  manor. 

Hippy.  Doey — doey,  your  majefty,  and  let  me 
go  wi'  her. 

Sir  Thomas.  Come— I'll  foon  fettle  this  bufi. 
nefs— -Conftable,  take  that  poacher  to  the  county 
jail— No  words — take  him  directly. 

Hippy.  Dang  it,  if  ever  I  fqueeze  a  hare  again 
—Good  day,  Mifs^-Odraten  !  j  fuppofe  you  and 
old  Nick  will  foon  eome  after  me. 

[Conftab}es/0ra  him  of. 

Sir  'Thomas.  And,  now,  William,  do  you  take 
the  other  poacher  to  the  parfonage-houfe. 

Rofa.  To  the  parfonage-houfe,  fir ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Ay,  to  your  father's— You  jade, 
I'm  tir'd  of  your  follies— You  know  I  took  you 
from  the  parfon's,  that  you  might  get  well  mar- 
jied — but  you  cou'dn't  hie  the  mark. 

Rofa.  No:  but  I  hit  the  birds;  ay,  and 
mark'd  'em  too — However  I  know  why  you're 
angry  with  me— you've  made  it  uo  with  your 
niece,  Lady  Henrietta,  and  bccaulc  I  coud'n't 
marry  fomc  great  man,  who  might  have  got 

you 
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•you  new  manors,  and  all  that — You  mean  to 
try  what  {he  can  do. 

Sir  Thomas.  Yes,  flic  mall  be  my  heirefs  now — • 
So  go  home,  Mifs. 

'Rofa.  Well,  I  don't  care — I  know  where  the 
game  lies,  and  while  there's  a  feather  on  the 
manor  I  won't  want  a  day's  fport,  depend  on't. 

SONG. 

Ah,  cruel  Sir  Thomas !  to  abandon  your  pro- 

mife, 

And  leave  Rofa,  poor  girl,  to  lament ; 
But  take  honour  and  gold ',  and  your  favour  wit  A" 

bold, 

Tou  cannot  take  health  and  content. 
While  my  dogs  at  the  dawn 
Brujh  the  dew  from  the  lawn, 
Sniff  the  fcent  of  the  game, 
And  ourfpirits  inflame ', 
Through  thickets  orftubbles 
»     Their  courage  redoubles  ; 
Then  checking  their  fpeed — "  Hebt  Balto,  take 

heed!" 

Cb  !  Sir  Thomas  Roundhead !    Pop,  your  game  it 
is  dead ! 

I  can  bit  well  my  man,  and  a  lover  trepan, 

Tet  Amazon  like  I  will  be, 
As  fur  e  as  a  gun,  from  each  fui tor  Til  run, 
But  the  hero  who  overcomes  me. 
While  my  dogs,  &V. 

[Exit  with  Gamekeepers. 


Enter  Lady  HENRIETTA. 
Lady  Henrietta,  My  dear  uncle  ! 


Sir 
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Sir  Thomas.  My  dear  niece !  I  rejoice  to  fed 
you — Mr.  Warford  told  you,  I  fuppofe. 

Lady  Henrietta.  He  did  indeed,  Sir  Thomas, 
and  the  thoufand  pounds  you  fent  me  was  the 
moft  critical,  fortunate 

Sir  Thomas.  The  thoufand  pounds  ! 

Lady  Henrietta.  Yes — but  for  that  I  had  been 
living  in  a  palace,  viewing  the  beft  furniture, 
tafting  the  beft  wines,  and  keeping  the  beft 
company  in  the  world. 

Sir  Thomas.  My  dear  girl,  I  fent  you  no  thou- 
fand pounds. 

Lady  Henrietta.  No! 

Sir  Thomas.  No — The  young  gentleman,  in- 
deed, told  me  you  wanted  money,  but  I  had 
none  by  me — Mine's  all  in  the  country  bank 
— all  lock'd  up — Smalltrade  never  pays  in 
fpecie — And  as  to  his  five  pound  notes,  they're 
like  French  aflignats!  Da'mme,  a  good  old 
Englifh  guinea's  worth  a  thoufand  of  'em  !  This 
I  told  Mr.  Warford,  and  he  faid  he  himfelf 
could  find  a  friend  to  advance  it. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Generous,  difmterefted  man ! 
But  how,  how  am  I  to  repay  him  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  I'll  tell  you. — I  have  quarrell'd 
with  that  hufiey,  Rofa,  and  as  I  wifh  to  have  a 
fenator  for  my  heir*  I  mean  to  get  you  well 
married — Nay,  I  have  a  hulband  already  in  my 
eye. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Have  you,  fir  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  Yes ;  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
borough,  and  the  new  member  mall  have  your 
hand  and  my  eftate. 

Lady  Henrietta.  And  pray,  fir,  who  is  likely 
to  be  my  reprefentative  ? 

Sir 
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'Sir  Vbemas.  There  is  only  one  candidate  at 
prefent,  and  he  is  an  eld  admirer  of  your's,  and 
an  old  friend  of  mine, — Sir  Charles  Dazzle. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Sir  Charles  Dazzle  I 

Sir  Thomas.  Yes ;  he's  a  man  of  rank  and 
talents  5  and  if  we  may  judge  by  his  ftyle  of 
living,  he's  the  richeft  Baronet  in  England—But 
now,  let's  in  to  dinner  and  talk  further — Oh  ! 
when  Sir  Charles  has  married  you,  he  fhall  do 
me  three  fuch  favours— All  relating  to  my  own 
dtate. 

Lady  Henrietta.  And  what  are  they,  fir  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  You  fhall  hear — The  firft  is,  to 
turn  the  road,  and  fend  my  neighbours  half  a 
mile  round — The  fecond  is  to  enclofe  the  com- 
mon, and  keep  it  all  to  myfelf — The  third,  is  to 
cut  a  canal  right  through  the  town,  and  build 
powder-mills  on  the  banks  !  This,  my  dear  girl, 
will  double  my  rentall,  and  this  is  my  way  of 
growing  rich !  [Exeunt. 


END  OF  ACT  III. 


ACT 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I— Sir  THOMAS'S  Park. — View  of  bis 
Houfe,  Garden,  Ponds,  &c. 

Enter  Sir  CHARLES  DAZZLE,   and  two  Servants. 

Sir  Ckarks.  Knock  at  the  gate  and  announce 
my  arrival.  [Exit  Servant. 

So,  Lady  Henrietta  has  not  efcaped  me  yet- 
Hearing  Sir  Thomas  meant  to  provide  for  her, 
I  inftantly  wrote  to  him  and  offer'd  her  marriage 
— this  he  agreed  to,  fuppofing  my  fortune  will 
enfure  the  election. — As  to  that  wretch  Pave — I 
juft  now  met  the  mad  rafcal  running  full  fpeed 
after  a  nobleman's  carriage. 

2.  Servant.  Yonder  is  Mr.  Pave,  fir. 

Sir  Charles.  Ay,  meditating  on  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  princes,  and  the  levees  of  minifters. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Sir  Thomas  is  waiting  to  receive 
you,  fir. 

Sir  Charles.  Shew  me  the  way — Now  here, 
here's  another  proof  that  ruin  is  the  road  to 
riches ;  for  without  having  an  acre  of  my  own, 
I  am  going  to  take  pofieflion  of  the  largeft  eftate 
in  the  county— Poor  Sir  Thomas  I  poor  Hen- 
rietta !  I'll  foon  convince  them,  that  now-a-days 
people  live  better  without  money  than  with  it. 

[Exit. 

Enttr 
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Enter  WARFORD  and  Lady  HENRIETTA. 

Lady  Henrietta.  How  can  I  thank  you,  fir  ? 
Nay,  don't  deny  your  generofity — I  have  learnt 
all  from  Sir  Thomas— And  tell  me  honeftly, 
Mr.  Warford,  have  you  not  by  extricating  me 
involved  yourielf  ? 

Warford.  No,  Lady  Henrietta  -,  1  gain'd  this 
money  by  eafy,  honourable  means  ;  out  of  an  an- 
nuity of  two  hundred  pounds,  allowed  me  thefe 
ten  years  paft  by  my  uncle,  I  have  by  frugality 
and  prudence  annually  faved  a  moiety— faved  it 
to  befriend  me  in  the  hour  of  danger  !  And  if  it 
has  afiifted  you,  how  great  and  ample  is  my  re- 
compence  !  But  think  not  of  that— -think  of  Sir 
Charles  Dazzle— What  brings  him  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas's ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  The  worft  of  purpofes — he 
comes  to  be  my  hufband  !  Sir  Thomas  has  ac- 
cepted his  propofals,  and  in  my  father's  abfence 
I  have  no  friend  to  protect  me  but  you— Oh, 
Mr.  Warford !  little  did  I  think,  when  I  entered 
my  uncle's  houfe,  I  fhou'd  again  be  in  the  power 
of  fuch  an  enemy. 

Warford.  IS  or  (hall  you  be— I'll  fee  Sir  Tho- 
mas inflantly-— expofe  Sir  Charles's  villainies. 

Lady  Henrietta.  That  would  be  ufelefs— Alas! 
there  is  but  one  way— and  that  is  fo  difficult — 
fo  uncertain !  You  know  in  confequence  of  my 
imprudence,  Sir  Thomas  had  adopted  Rofa  for 
his  heirefs. 

Warford.  He  had. 

Lady  Henrietta.    Previous  to  my  arrival,    he 
quarrel  I'd   with  her,    and  fent  her  back  to  the 
parfonage  houfe— Now,  as  I  know  the  old  gen- 
tleman only  wants  a  man  of  rank  to   inherit  his 
G  2  eftate, 
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eftate,  the  way  to  fave  me,  wou'd  be  to  reftore 
Rofa  to  his  favour. 

Watford.  I  understand — But  how — how  is 
that  to  be  accomplifhed  ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  By  feeing  her  father,  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  parifh,  by  perfuading  him  to  inter- 
fere  for  his  daughter — if  he  fucceeds — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.  Your  uncle  and  Sir  Charles  Dazzle 
requefts  your  ladyfhip's  company. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Is  it  poflible  ?  Am  I  forced  to 
meet  the  man  who  has  fo  infulted  me  ?  To  be 
under  the  fame  roof  with  him,  and  at  lafl  be 
doom'd  to  marry  him  ? 

Warford.  Talk  not  of  it— I'll  endeavour  to 
reftore  Rofa  to  your  uncle's  favour.  Tell  me, 
fir,  (to  Servant.)  where  does  the  clergyman 
live  ? 

Servant.  What,  the  new  minifter,  Mr.  Me- 
dium, fir  ? 

Warford.  Yes. 

Servant.  He  lives  acrofs  the  field  at  the  White 
Houfe,  fir. 

Warford.  Then  I'll  wait  on  him,  and  return 
to  you  inftantly. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Adieu,  Mr.  Warford  !  Oh, 
now  more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  effect  of  my  fol- 
lies !  Had  I  like  him,  grown  rich  by  prudence 
and  ceconomy,  I  might  ere  this  have  fixed  my 
own  choice,  and  inftead  of  being  united  to  a  man 
I  deteft,  I  might  have  found  one  who  would 
have  loved  and  honoured  me !  But  as  it  is, — 
farewell,  fir, — We  fhall  foon  meet  again.  [Exit. 

Warford.  Farewell,  Lady  Henrietta.  Dif- 
traftion  !  Muft  that  villain  triumph  over  her ! 

No, 
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No,   Til  not  lofe  a  moment — I'll  fee  this  mi- 
nifter.     (Going.) 

.     Enter  Pave,  (who  flops  him). 

Pavl.  See  the  minifter  !  What,  in  that  drefs  ? 
Pooh  !  you  can't  get  an  audience. 

Wcrf-rd.  Excuie  me,  fir — I've  the  moft  im- 
portant bufinefs — 

Paw^.  Why,  he's  in  town  I  tell  you. 

Warford.  He's  in  the  neighbourhood  I  tell  you, 
and  where  I  muft  and  will  fee  him.  So,  ftand 
back  and  don't  detain  me  from  an  interview  that 
makes  or  mars  my  peace  for  ever. 

[PtiJJ.es  Pave  afide  and  exit. 

PavZ.  In  the  neighbourhood!  The  minifter 
in  the  neighbourhood  !  Impoffible  !  This  is  not 
his  county — And  yet — he's  on  a  vifit  perhaps, 
or  on  a  fecret  expedition  !  If  he  mould,  and  I 
can  catch  his  eye  !  Get  a  fquecze,  a  nod,  or  a 
fmile,  and  at  lait  wheedle  him  into  my  lift  of 
promifes  !  whugh  ! 

Enter  HIPPY. 

Hippy.  Odraten  !  I've  made  my  efcape— Mifs 
Rofa  fpoke  to  her  father,  who  fpoke  to  Sir 
Thomas,  and  now  if  I  can  find  Mr.  Medium, 
and  thank  him— -Pray,  fir,  have  you  feen  the 
minifter  ? 

Pave.  There  !  Have  I  feen  the  minifter  ? 
They're  all  after,  him. 

Hippy.  He  has  faved  me  and  Nicky— But 
here's  his  daughter,  Mifs  Rofa. 

Pave.  His  daughter!  The  minifter's  daugh- 
ter! My  dear  fellow,  take  this — (gives  him  mo- 
ney.} and  d'ye  hear  ?  Speak  to  her  in  rny  favcur— 

Speak 
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Speak  highly  of  me — hint  I'm  of  the  old  Nor- 
man blood. 

Hippy.  What  blood  ? 

Pave.  The  old  Norman  blood  ! — You  under- 
ftand,  mum  !  You  underftand 

Enter  ROSA. 

Rofa.  Its  a  fhame !  to  turn  me  out  of  the 
houfe  and  adopt  Lady  Henrietta,  and  all  be- 
canfe  I  couMn't  marry  a  great  man  !  Faith,  I've 
a  great  miml  to  run  away  (with  churchwarden — 
I  have,  and-— Blefs  me  !  What  pretty  looking 
gentleman's  this  ? 

Hippy.  Mifs,  he  wifhes  to  fay  a  word  to  you — 
(wbifpers  her.}  he's  an  old  Norman  blood.  [Exit. 

Pave,  (afide.)  To  ufe  her  father's  language 
I  wim  the  budget  was  open'd,  Ma'am  !  (bow- 

*»£•) 

Rofa.  (curtfying.)  Lord  what  a  charming 
man  ! 

Pave.  She  fmiles  upon  me — now  then  for  the 
.•ways  and  means.— Oh  you  paragon !  'Till  I 
throw  myfelf  at  your  father's  feet  allow  me  to 
fall  at  yours!  (kneeling.}  And  thus,  and  thus — 
(kijfing  her  hand)  to  fwear  allegiance  to  you, 
your  fire,  and  your  whole  auguft  family. 

Rofa.  Was  there  ever  fuch  an  elegant  crea- 
ture ! 

Pave.  Here  let -me  fwear  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  to  cement  the  family-compact,  and 
preferve  the  balance  of  power  as  long  as  I 
live. 

Rofa.  Dear,  how  he  muft  adore  me  !  I  can't 
ftand  it  much  longer. 

Pave.  Never  will  I  rife  till  you  fign  prelimi- 
nary articles,  'till  you  fwear  you  believe  me 

your 
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your  faithful  ally,  your  leagued  confederate,  and 
ever  loyal  vafTal. 

Rofa.  (kneeling  by  him,'}  I  do !  I  do !  And 
moreover  I  fwear  that  I  honour  the  Norman  race 
more  than  my  own !  And  fooner  than  fuch  a 
fweet  looking  gentleman  mould  break  his  heart 
for  me,  faith! — I'll  run  away  with  him  di- 
rectly. 

Pave.  What  !    Let  me  tafte  that  treafury  of 
charms  ? 
Rofa.  Yes. 

Pave.  And  carry  off  that  exchequer  of  ex- 
cellence ? 

Rofa.  I  would  !  I  would !  this  very  hour  I 
would  ! 

Pave.  Huzza  !  huzza  !  I'm  the  Prime  Mi- 
nifter's fon. 

Rofa.  What  !    \rifmg.) 

Pave.  I'm  the  Minifter's  fon  !  Now  let  Lord 
Qrville  bow  to  the  ground — Let  Sir  Charles 
Pazzle  wipe  my  fhoes— Let  thofe  that  ke^c 
me  dangling  in  their  halls  ftand  fnivering  in 
mine!  And  they  who  fpurn'd  me,  pitied  me, 
and  call'd  me  "  poor  Pave"— Let  'em  now  pull 
off  their  hats  and  cry  Si  Room  for  the  Minifter's 
ion,'*  dam'me,  while  it  lafts  I'll  make  the  molt 
of  it! 

Rofa.  Lord,  I  knew  he  was  a  great  man  by 
his  talking  fo  unintelligibly.  Let's  to  Sir  Tho- 
rnas  Roundhead's  directly. 

Pave.  To  a  Baronet's  !  pooh  ! 
Rofa.  Nay  j  he's  a  great  friend  of  my  father's, 
and  will  rejoice  at  our  marriage. 

Pave.  Well  then— But  your  father,  my  angel ! 
Jiow  I  long  to  fee  him,  to  help  him  in  'his  ora- 

Ityfe, 
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Rofa.  Oh !  he  wants  no  help  in  them— -His 
difcourfes  are  excellent,  only  rather  too  fhort : 
for  my  mother  always  confines  him  to  twenty 
minutes. 

Pave.  Does  me  ?  Then  your  mother  is  a  true 
lover  oi  her  country. — Come. 

Re-enter  WAR  FORD. 

War  ford.  Mifs  Rofa,  a  word  if  you  pleafe---! 
want  to  fee  your  father. 

Pave.  I  dare  fay  you  do — but  excufe  us  ! — 
We  have  important  bufinefs.  (Mimicks  WAR- 
LORD'S manner.} 

Warford.  Nay,  I  won't  detain  you  a  moment. 

Pave.  Stand  back,  fir,  and  don't  detain  me-- 
I've  the  moft  important  bufinefs — an  interview 
that  makes  or  mars  my  peace  for  ever.  I  fay, 
iny  little  clerk,  he  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
if  you  want  an  audience— -I  have  it — Snug— 
all  under  my  thumb— mum  !  You  underftand— 
Come  my  fweet  angel !  Aflc  for  the  minifter's 
ion! 

Rofa.  Aye  j  afk  for  the  minifter's  fon  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Warford.  Was  there  ever  fuch  an  extraordi- 
nary fellow  \  But  as  I  cannot  find  Mr.  Medium, 
I  muft  to  Sir  Thomas's  and  fee  Lady  Henrietta 
jnftantly.  [Exit, 


SCENE 
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SCENE  11.---^  modern  Apartment  at  Sir  THO- 
MAS'S.— The  Roam  hung  witff  PiSures — In  the 
Centre  a  large  Pifiure  with  a  Curtain  before  if. 

Enter  Sir  THOMAS  ROUNDHEAD  and  Sir  CHARLES 
DAZZLE. 

Sir  Charles.  Sir  Thomas,  you  Have  made  me 
the  happieft  of  men  ! 

Sir  Thomas.  No  thanks— She  [hall  be  yours — 
Read  that  agreement.  (Gives  him  a  paper.1) 

Sir  Charles,  (reads)  "  On  condition  that  Sir 
w  Charles  Dazzle  marries  Lady  Henrietta,  Sir 
"  Thomas  Roundhead  agrees  to  fettle  on  her 
<£  one  thoufand  a  year  during  his  life,  and  the 
"  whole  of  his  eilate  at  his  death."— Shall  we 
fign  dire&ly  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  No,  we  can't  'till  we've  got  her 
cbnfent— And  I  allure  you,  it  will  require  all 
my  eloquence  to  perfuade  her — here  me  comes—- 
leave us  together. 

Enter  Lady  HENRIETTA. 

Sir  Charles.  When  you  are  ready,  Sir  Tho- 
mas, I'll  wait  upon  you-— Lady  Henrietta,  your 
moft  obedient.  [Bows,  and  Exit. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Impudent  fycophant !  How 
his  looks  betray  his  triumph !  Well,  uncle,  do 
you  really  perfift  in  marrying  me  to  that  gentle- 
man? 

Sir  Thomas.  Certainly — I  will  have  a  man  of, 
rank  for  my  heir  j  for  the  road  muft  be  turn'd,-— 
the  common  enclofed,— and  the  canal  and  pow- 
der-mills accomclimed. 

H  Lady 
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Lady  Henrietta.  And  I  would  rather  work  on 
the  road,  graze  on  the  common,  or  be  drown'd 
in  the  canal,  than  marry  Sir  Charles  Dazzle — 
Befides,  I  am  inheriting  another's  right — Rofa 
ought  to  be  your  heirefs. 

Sir  Thomas.  Ay,  that  is,  if  I  could  have 
married  her  to  a  great  man— But  now,  read  that 
agreement. 

Lady  Henrietta,  (reading)  "  Sir  Charles  mar- 
"  ries  Lady  Henrietta-.-Sir  Thomas  fettles  one 
"  thoufahd  a  year — And  the  whole  of  his  eftate 
"  at  his  death." 

Sir  Thomas.  Well!  will  you fign it ?  Look  ye, 
no  demurring  -,  for  if  you  refufe,  neither  I  nor 
your  father  will  give  you  a  (hilling. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Ungenerous  ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Confider  too — how  are  you  to 
repay  Mr.  Warford  ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  How  indeed!  And  fooner  than 
he  fbou'd  fuffer  for  his  liberality— Yet,  to  be  the 
wife  of  my  avow'd  enemy — I  cannot— will  not, 
be  fo  wretched ! 

Sir  rhsmas.  Won't  you  ?  We'll  fee— Sir 
Charles  Dazzle !  (tailing  him  in.} 

Lady  Henrietta.  Hold,  fir— give  me  but  a 
moment—Wait  'till  my  father  arrives. 

Sir 'Thomas.  No — You  fhall  fign  inftantly— 
Sir  Charles  I 

As  he  is  going — Enter  ROSA  baftily,  and  runs  a~ 
gainft  him. 

Rofa.  Oh,  Sir  Thomas  !— Oh,  my  lady  !~~ 
I'm'  '  out  of  breach, 

$r  Thomas.  What's  the  matter,  Jczabel  ? 
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Rofa.  I've  done  it !  I've  hit  the  mark  !  Such 
a  gentleman  has  run  away  with  me !  No  Icfs 
than  the  Prime  Minifter's  fon  ! 

Sir  Thomas.  The  minifter's  fon  ! 

Rofa.  Yes ;  he's  of  the  Norman  race,  the  fe- 
cond  perfon  in  the  world  ;  I'm  the  third,  and  you 
fhall  be  the  fourth — Here  he  is  ! 

Lady  Henrietta,  (looking  out)  As  I  live  it's  my 
old  friend,.  Pave — If  I  humour  this,  I  may  re- 
ftore  Rofa  to  favour,  and  fave  myfelf — Lucky, 
lucky  thought ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Pooh  !  this  can't  be  the  minifter's 
fon — And  yet,  by  his  appearance — He  has 
certainly  a  very  important,  formidable  air. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Mr  Thomas,  I  can  affirm  it  as 
a  fact — This  is  the  very  perfon— I  know  him 
intimately. 

Sir  Thomas.  Do  you  ?  'Sdeath  !  what  an  aw- 
ful fight !  My  refpect's  fo  great,  I  don't  know- 
where  to  ftand  or  how  to  look. 

Enter  Pave. 

Lady  Henrietta.  How  d'ye  do  ?  (nods  to  him.) 

Pave.  How  d'ye  do?  (nods  to  her.) 

Sir  Thomas.  He  knows  her — it  is  him  !  Lord, 

I  wifhl  had  paid  my  obedience. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Mr.  Pave,  this  is  Sir  Thomas 

Roundhead.      (Sir  Thomas  draws  back.)     Nay, 

don't  be  frighten'd,    uncle — The  gentleman  is 

very  condefcending. 

Pave.  Condefcending  !    Lord  I    I'm  the  moft 

familiar  creature — Your  hand,  Tommy,  give  me 

your  hand. 

Sir  Thomas.  Tommy  !    why,  he's  familiar  in- 
H  a  deed ! 
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deed  !  Gad,  I  feel   bold  enough  to  talk  to  him 
—pray,  fir — Hem  ! — is  there  any  news  ? 

Pare.  What  t  (faring  at  him.) 

Sir  'Thomas.  ( alarm' d)  I  only  aik'd,  fir,  if  there 
was  any  news. 

.  Pave.  Fie,  Tommy,  fie !  Never  pnmp  a  mi- 
nifter — Mum  !  or  any  of  his  family — fie  ! 

Lady  Henrietta,  (afide  to  Sir  THOMAS.)  Now's 
your  opportunity— fix  him  at  once — Offer  him 
Rofa  with  your  eftate. 

Sir  Thomas.  I  will — For  this  is  indeed  a  man 
of  rank  !  Sir  !  dread  fir  !  if  I  don't  prefume  too 
much — I  have  a  fmall  eftate — not  indeed  ade- 
quate to  your  fituation — But  if  you  will  accept  it 
with  this  young  lady— — - 

Pave.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Sir  Tbomas.  Scarce  worth  mentioning — Only 
a  thoufand  a  year  at  prefenr,  but  at  my  death, 
it  will  be  five  thoufand — Will  you  -have  the  con- 
defcenfion  ?— — 

Pave.  Well,  I'll  indulge  you,  Tommy,  I'll 
indulge  you — Five  thoufand  a  year,  no  bad  cer- 
tainty in  cafe  of  accident,  (afide]  In  return — 
if  there  are  any  favours,  I  or  my  father— 

Sir  Thomas.  Oh,  fir  !  (bows  very  low]  There 
are  to  be  fure,  fir,  one  or  two  trifles — Firft,  you 
fee  (counts  with  his  finger  on  his  left  hand}  I  want 
to  turn  a  road — fecondly,  to  enclofe  a  common 
— thirdly,  to  cut  a  canal — fourthly,  to  build 

powder-mills — fifthly (beginning  to  count  on 

his  right  hand.) 

Pavt.  Stick  to  one  hand,  my  dear  Tommy ! 
Stick  to  one  hand,  and  don't  agitate  yourfelf— 
the  trifles  mail  be  accomplifh'd,  fo  draw  up  an 
agreement. 

Lady 
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Lady  Henrietta.  I  believe  this  will  do,  fir — It's 
only  to  fcratch  out  my  name  and  Sir  Charles's, 
and  infert  Mifs  Rofa's  and  Mr.  Pave's— I'll  do 
it,  and  you  may  fign  directly.  (Goes  to  table  and 
writes.) 

Refa.  (toPweJ  I  fay,  while  they're  fettling 
the  agreement  I'll  mew  you  my  father's  pic- 
ture. 

Pave.  Your  father's  picture !  Ha  !  where  i§ 
it? 

Rifa.  There — behind  the  curtain  !  He's  in 
his  gown. 

Pave.  Gown  ! — Robes  you  mean— Let's 
fee. — 

Lady  Henrietta.  Stop— — -fign  the  contract 
firft. 

Sir  Thomas.  Ay  *  figa  firft — There— there's 
my  fignature.  (figning.) 

Pave,  And  mine  !  (Jigning.) 

Rofa.  And  now,  there's  my  dear  father  in  his 
gown  and  caflbck. 

[Undraws  cur  fains  of  pifturet,  and  dif covers 
a  painting  of  Mr.  Medium,  tbe  clergy- 
man,  in  bis  gown  and  caJfock—Pave  fees 
it,  andftands  ftupified. 

Sir  Thomas.  Yes ;  there's  old  Medium— What 
furprizes  you,  fir  ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  Ay ;  there's  another  minifter — 
What  makes  you  fo  dumb,  Mr.  Pave  ? 

Pave.  Retpect  and  reverence  at  that  awful 
fight— Oh,  Sir  Thomas !  that  parfon's -picture 
has  fo  deeply  affected  me,  that  only  tliis  con- 
tract can  CQrifolq  me.  (taking  it)  Nothing  like  a 

certainty- 
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certainty  in  cafe  of  accidents — Come,  Mift 
Medium  ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Why,  where  are  you  going  ? 

Pave.  To  my  father's,  Tommy,  to  my  fa- 
ther's— To  take  care  of  the  road, — the  common 
— the  canal — the — In  fhort,  to  fecure  your  whole 
property. 

Enter  Sir  CHARLES  DAZZLE. 

Pave.  Ah,  Sir  Charles,  have  you  made  out  a 
lift  of  promifes  ?  In  the  courfe  of  five  years — 
that  is,  when  I  come  to  my  eftate,  I'll  think  of 
you — Farewell,  old  What's-his-Name — Tom- 
my, adieu  !  I  retire  with  a  handfome  provifion 
however.  (Looks  at  contraff>  &c.) 

Exit  with  ROSA. 

Sir  Cbarles.  Sir  Thomas,  what  does  that  im- 
pudent fellow  do  here  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  Impudent !  why,  do  you  know 
who  he  is  ? 

Sir  Charles.  Yes ;  I  know  him  to  be  an  in> 
poftor — a  rafcal — And  if  he  has  got  any  thing 
from  you 

Sir  Thomas.  Got  any  thing !  he's  got  my  whole 
eftate— Oh  Lord  ! 

Sir  Charles.  Purfue  him  direftly—  I'll  go  with 
you. 

Sir  Thomas.  Oh  dear  !  Come  along — As  for 
you,  madam,  depend  on't,  you  fhall  (till  be  Sir 
Charles's,  and  for  that  fellow— Oh  the  villain  ! 
I  believe  he's  a  poacher,  and  becaufe  he  cou'dn't 
fnare  the  game,  he  has  ftole  the  whole  manor ! 
Cornel 

[Exit  with  Sir  CHARLES. 
Lady 
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Lady  Henrietta.  Ha!  ha!  he's  a  delightful 
man,  and  as  he  has  twice  faved  me  from  Sir 
Charles,  1  hope  he'll  do  me  the  favour  a  third 
time— But  now  to  Warford,  and  make  his  gene- 
rous heart  partake  my  joy. 


END  o?  ACT  IV. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — A  modern  Apartment  at  Sir  THO- 
MAS'S, a  Window  open  and  Balcony  behind. 

Enter  ROSA. 

Rofa.  How  unfortunate !  To  be  retaken  and 
feparated  from  my  dear  Mr.  Pave. — (Goes  to  win- 
dow and  looks  out.}  Surely  Hippy  can't  have  for- 
got me — I  dropt  him  a  letter  out  of  this  window 
to  carry  to  Mr,  Pave,  in  which  I  told  him  I  was 
locked  up,  that  he  mightn't  get  the  eftate,  but 
that  I  was  ready  to  elope  with  him  this  very 
night — Dear  I  where  can  Hippy  be  ? 

Enter  HIPPY  at  tbe  Window. 

Hippy.  Hum  !  is  nobody  here  ? 

Rofa.  Nobody. 

Hippy.  Odraten  !  this  is  poaching  with  a  ven- 
geance—Well  1  I've  feen  Mr.  Pave  and  he'll 
carry  you  off—  he  will  !  here's  his  anfwer. 

[Gives  ber  a  letter. 

Rofa.  (reads  J  "  My  dear  girl — that  the  con- 
«'  trad  may  be  fulfilled,  I'll  be  near  the  ladder 
•*  in  an  hour,  and  the  fignal  lhall  be  a  noife  at 
"  the  window — Your's  ever — Pave." 
Oh  charming  !  charming  !  What,  you  came  in  at 
the  balcony  by  a  ladder  ? 

Hippy.  To  be  fure  I  did— Leave  oW  Nick  and 
I  alone  for  fixing  one — But  I  muft  return  to  the 
gentleman— So,  do  you  go  and  get  ready,  and 
*when  you  hear  the  noife  at  the  window,  trip 

dowo 
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down  the  ladder  a  tittup,  a  tittup,  a  tittup,  as 
we  faid  of  the  hare  you  know. 

Rofa.  I  will !  I  will !  But  pray  let  the  noife  be 
loud  enough. 

Hippy.  Loud  !  Odraten  !  I'll  fmafli  every  pane 
{boner  than  you  fhan't  hear  us — Depend  on 
Nicky  and  Fs  doing  our  beft — Good  bye,  Mifs, 
and  remember  the  noife. 

Rofa.  Ay,  1  won't  forget — Good  bye. 

{Exit  HIPPY  at  window. 

And  now  I'll  go  and  get  my  hat  and  cloak — Sir 
1  horn  as  is  below  with  Mr.  Latitat,  and  the  elec- 
tors of  the  borough— In  the  hurry  of  bufinefs, 
nobody'll  think  of  our  elopement— Oh  !  how  I 
long  for  the  noife  at  the  window.  [Exit. 

Enter  LATITAT. 

Latitat.  So — ftole  off  unobferved — A  fine 
quarreling  below— The  old  juftice  wants  Sir 
Charles  to  be  the  new  member— The  electors 
want  a  better  man,  and  I,  as  returning  officer, 
infift  upon  the  fame — But  all  depends  upon 
Smalhrade,  he's  at  the  head  cf  the  corporation, 
and  as  Sir  Thomas  has  fent  for  him,  I  muft  over 
hear  their  converfation— The  fa6l  is,  the  juftice 
wants  to  outlhoot  the  banker---the  banker  wants 
to  outrun  the  juftice— And  the  attorney  wants  to 
out-bowl  them  both  !  Here  they  come  !— That  I 
may  be  evidence  of  all  that  pafies — I'll  e'en  let 
down  this  curtain — (lets  down  window-curtain  and 
gets  behind  it.  So!  this  is  doing  the  thing  gen- 
teelly ! 


Enter 
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Enter  SMALLTRADE  and  Sir  THOMAS. 

Sir  Thomas.  Don't — don't  talk  of  that  impof- 
tor — I  have  fecured  Rofa  as  a  hoftage,  and  if  he 
don't  marry  her,  the  contraft's  void — So,  as 
we're  alone — (faft'ning  door.)  Sit  down — Sit 
down,  and  let's  talk  about  the  election.  (They 
Jit.) 

Smalltrade.  I  flioiTd  like  to  have  feen  you 
counting  your  fingers,  fecuring  the  common, 
the  canal,  and  the  powder-mills — And  then  to 
have  feen  the  blow  up  f  Oh  !  you've  a  fine  round 
head  !  And  what  wou'd  you  do  with  the  canal  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  What  I  I'd  fecure  the  borough 
by  it :  for  if  the  electors  didn't  do  as  I  wifh'd, 
I'd  open  the  fluices  and  inundate  the  whole  town 
— You  Can  only  lay  them  under  contribution, 
but,  dam'me,  I  can  lay  them  under  water. — 
You  fee,  old  friend,  if  Sir  Charles  is  the  new 
member  I  have  promifed  to  marry  him  to  Lady 
Henrietta — Now,  the  firft  thing  he  wants,,  is  to 
get  your  intereft. 

Smalltrade.  And  the  next  thing  is  to  take  my 
principal,  I  fuppofe — Oh,  I  know  him  of  old—- 
The fellow  hasn't  a  guinea— unlefs  indeed,  he's 
kept  the  one  I  loft  at  Faro — No,  no ;  I  want 
fome  good  citizen,  and  I  told  Latitat  our  re- 
turning officer,  to  find  one. 

Sir  Thomas.  Yes  ;  but  Sir  Charles  is  the  only 
candidate,  and  therefore--- 

[Loud  rattling  at  the  window,  LATITAT  pops 
his  bead  out  from  behind  curtain,  and  on 
SMALLTRADE'S  looking  round  puts  it  back.'} 

Smalltrade.  What's  that  noife  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  'bomas.  Nothing  but  the  wind  making  the 
windows— Therefore  I  fay,  as  Sir  Charles  and 
the  electors  are  below,  let's  go  and  talk  to  them. 
(rtfing.) 

Smalltrade.  Softly — mind  you're  not  tricked 
again— For  that  Lattitat  is  fuch  a  dirty  Ihuffling 
rafcal. 

[Loud  rattling  again,  L  AT  IT  AT  peps  his  bead 
out)  on  SMALLTRADE'S  leaking  round,  puts 
it  back  again  J] 

Smalltrade.  Now,  what  the  devil's  that  noife  ? 

Sir  Tbomas.  'Tis  the  wind  I  tell  you — It's  al- 
ways fo  when  its  eafterly — Do,  let's  go  directly  to 
the  electors. 

Smalltrade.  Ay,  there's  no  talking  bufinefs  in 
this  room— So,  leave  me  to  manage  Latitat — 
I'm  a  match  for  a  lawyer. 

Sir  Thomas.  A  re  you?  Then  you're  a  match 
for  any  thing— I  hate  'em  all. 

Smalltrade.  So  do  I— And  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Sir  Thomas — inftead  of  giving  me  a  day's  fport 
on  your  manor,  only  get  me  a  day's  mooting  in 
Weftminfter-Hall,  and  if  I  don't  wing  and  pep- 
per the  whole  breed,  fay  I'm  no  markfman,  and 
Latitat's  no  rafcal.  \Exeunf. 

Latitat.  (puts  his  head  out.}  Upon  my  foul 
I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you — (comes  from  be- 
bind.}  A  very  pleafant  fituation  !  A bufed before 
my  face,  and  pelted  behind  my  back  ! 

Enter  ROSA  in  her  Hat  and  Cloak. 

Rofa.  I've  juft  heard  the  noife  at  the  window, 
and  now---ha ! 

Latitat.  Oho !  the  myftery's  out—- an  intrigue, 

heh  ?  This  is  the  beft  part  of  the  election,  and 

I  ^  as 
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as  they  can't  make  the  return  without  me,  I  may 
as  well  be  a  party  in  this  caufe — Here  I  am,  my 
dear. 

Rofa.  Sir !  Heavens  !  who  are  you  ? 

Latitat.  Me  !  the  prettied  fellow  living!  I'm 
a  member  of  ten  clubs,  and  wear  twenty  differ- 
ent uniforms — Initials  on  one  button,  arrows 
on  another — brumes  on  a  third — feathers  on  a 
fourth — Then  I  won  the  beujle-hoFn,  got  fixty 
notches,  rode  five  races,  ow'd  ten  thoufand 
pounds — liv'd  within  the  rules— *did  the  thing 
genteelly  ! 

Rofa.  And  has  Mr.  Pave  fent  you,  fir  ? 

Latitat.  P~ve. 

[Here  Pave  puts  bis  bead  out  from  behind 
curtain.] 

Rofa.  I  think  it's  very  hard  he  didn't  come 
himfelf. 

Latitct.  Pave  \  Thai's  the  man  I  pafs'd  on  as 
Lord  Sulvvin  !  Zounds !  if  it  mould  be  him—- 
However, I  won't  lofe  the  girl. — Come,  my 
angel  !  (Taking  her  band.) 

*Rofa.  Lord,  fir,  how  am  I  to  know  Mr. 
Pave  is  your  friend  ? 

Latitat.  How  ?  I'll  tell  you — Every  body 
knows  my  way  of  growing  rich,  is  by  never 
paying  what  I  borrow,  and  notwithftanding  this, 
Pave  lent  me  a  thoufand  pounds !  Now,  wasn't 
that  friendly  ?  So,  I'll  peep  at  this  door  to  fee 
if  any  body's  watching,  and  then  "(goes  to 

page  door.} 

Pave  comts  forward* 

Pave,  (te  Rofa.}  My  dear  girl,  defcend  the 
ladder — Your  friends  will  protect  you  'till  I 
come.  [Exit  ROSA  at  window. 

Latitat. 
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Latitat.  (looking  round.}  Nobody*s  near  us,  my 
fwtet  angel  ! — 

Pave.  Isn't  there,  my  dear  lord  ?  So,  ftiil 
doing  the  thing  genteelly,  my  boy. 

Latitat.  Ah,  Mr.  Pave,  I  afiure  you,  I  am 
molt  happy  to  pay  my  refpects  to  you.  (bows.} 

Pave,  (bowing]  And  1  affure  you  1  mall  be 
more  happy,  if  you'll  pay  me  my  thoufand 
pounds — (collar ing  kim.)  Give  me  my  money,  or 
get  me  prcferr'd. 

Latitat.  Now  don't — pray  don't  expofe  me — 
here  in  .the  country  I  havn't  pafs'd  for  a  lord. 

Pave.  For  what  then,  fir  ?  (/Jjaking  him.} 

Latitat.  For  a  gentleman.  (Pave  Jhakes  him 
more.}  I'm  Returning  Officer  of  the  borough. 

Pave.  What  (Letting  him  go.} 

Latitat,  Pm  Returning  Officer  I  fay,  and  as 
the  election  takes  place  in  a  few  Hours. 

Pavt.  iVjy  dear  fellow,  I  afk  you  a  thoufand 
pardons — In  the  firft  place,  1  didn't  know  there 
was  an  election,  and  in  the  next,  I  little  thought 
you  cou'd  ib  effentially  afiift—Excufe  me,  Mr. 
Latitat— Lord  Sulwin  I  mean. 

Latitat.  Oh,  fir,  you  are  too  kind. 

Pave.  Not  at  all — Mow  has  your  health  been 
fmce  I  faw  you  ?  I  recollect  you  had  a  fuperb 
equipage- -four  fine  bays — I  hope  they're  all 
well — And  fo,  there's  an  election,  my  lord. 

Latitat.  There  is,  fir;  and  if  any  friend  of 
your's  is  a  candidate. 

Pave.  There's  the  point,  my  lord— I  do  know 
a  gentleman,  a  very  clever  gentleman  !— Don't 
think  of  that  little  debt  you  owe  me  !  And  as 
we're  alone — harkye — (wbifpers  him.) 

Latitat.  You  a  candidate  ! 

Pave. 
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Pave.  Why  not  ?  I'm  heir  to  an  eftate  of  fix 
thoufand  a  year,  was  near  being  fon  to  Mr. 
What's-his-name,  and  have  a  lift  of  promifes  as 
long  as  the  borough. — So  do,  pray  do  the  thing 
genteelly. 

Latitat.  I've  ?.  great  mind — it  would  be  ferv- 
ing  thofe  two  old  blockheads  as  they  deferve — 
Gad  I  will  !  Give  me  your  hand. 

Pave.  Will  you  ? 

Latitat.  Hu(h  !  here's  Smalltrade. 

Pare.  What,  old  certificate  ? 

Latitat.  Stand  afide — For  as  his  intereft  turns 
the  fcale,  we  muft  dupe  him  into  our  fcheme-— 
Mum  !  Not  a  word. 

[Pave  being  in  a  travelling  great  coat,  mufflts 
bimfclfi  and  draws  bis  hat  over  bis  face, 
beftands  afidey  and  SMALLTRADE  enters. 

Latitat.  So,  Mr.  Smalltrade — Sir  Charles  is 
to  be  our  new  member. 

Smalltrade.  Yes,  Lati —  •,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter— Ah !  I  wifh  we  cou'd  have  found  another 
candidate ! 

Latitat.  Another  candidate,  fir ! 

[Looks  reund  at  Pave,  wbo  bows  to  bim. 

Smalltrade.    Ay ;    fome    good  citizen— That 
wou'd  have  given  us  grand  corporation  dinners, 
,    b.uilt anew  town-hall— thrown  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  and  put  all  his  money  in  my  bank. 

Latitat.  Come  here— Look  behind  you. 

Smalltrade.  Look  behind  me  ! 

Latitat.  You  fee  that  gentleman— He's  the 
Jon  of Alder  man  Double. 

Smalltrade.  Alderman  Double !  What,  the 
great  London  brewer  ? 

Latitat. 
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Latitat.  The  fame — He  wilhes  to  become  a 
candidate 

Smalltrade.  Does  he  ?  That's  the  very  thing — 
I'll  go  and  talk  to  him 

Latitat.  Softly — He  has  been  travelling  all 
night,  and  has  got  a  violent  pain  in  his  face — I 
tell  you  what— I'll  fettle  terms  with  him,  and  if 
jwu've  a  mind,  we'll  chouce  Sir  Thomas. 
if  Smalltrade.  Chouce  Sir  Thomas !  Ay  do,  you've 
my  confent. 

Latitat.  Have  I  ?  Then  I'll  take  him  and  re- 
turn him  at  once — Come  Mr.  Double — Mr. 
Smalltrade  will  excufe  you're  not  fpeaking, 

Smalltrade.  You'll  fettle  it  with  Mr.  Lati'at. 
Ay,  I  wim  the  pain  in  your  face  be.-.r.er  with  all  my 
foul— (Pave  nods  and  makes  figns  of  faying  hand- 
fomely  with  bis  bands.}  Senfible  foul  !  How  well 
he  underftands  the  bufinefs — Take  him,  Lati,  and 
I'll  go  and  detain  the  two  Baronets  'till  the  return's 
over — Good  day,  Mr.  Double. 

Latitat.  If  this  isn't  doing  the  thing  genteelly, 
the  devil's  in't.  [Exit  witb  Pave. 

Smalltrade.  There  goes  the  young  Alderman 
—Poor  Sir  Charles !  poor  old  Roundhead  !  Oh ! 
if  I  was  fuch  a  ftupid  blockhead !  But  I  don't 
know  how  it  is— we  country  bankers  are  never 
impofed  upon.  [Exit. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  ll.—InfidsofSir  THOMAS'S  Garden.— 
Garden  Gate  in  the  back  Scene. 

Enter  Lady  HENRIETTA. 
Lady   Henrietta*      (reading.) 

"  The  tender  pair,  whom  mutual  fav     rs 

bind, 
"  Love  keeps   united,    though   my   Alps 

disjoin'd  ; 
"  To  paflion  ill  returned  fhort  bounds  are 

fet, 
««  The  lover  that's  forgotten  will  forget." 

And  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ?  As  I  was  ne- 
ver in  love,  I  can  never  forget— And  yet  it's 
very  odd  I  fhou'd  juft  hit  on  that  pafiage— 
Heigho  !  I  wonder  where  Mr.  Warford  is. 

Enter  WARFORD. 

Blefs  me,  fir !  you  take  one  fo  by  furprize— I 
thought  I  ftiou'd  never  fee  you  again. 

Warford.  And  now,  madam,  you  fee  me  for 
the  laft  time. 

Lady  Henrietta.  The  laft  time! 

Warford.  Yes  ;  Sir  Charles  has  crufli'd  all  my 
hopes  of  happinefs,  and  I  have  prevail'd  on  my 
uncle  to  let  me  leave  England  forever. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Leave  England !  Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  fir— You  can't  do  that, 

Warford.  N  o,  madam  ! 

Lady  Henrietta.  No,  fir— you  recoiled:  you 
and  1  muft  fettle  accounts  firft,  for  you  don't 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe  I'll  let  you  be  out  of  my  fight  while  I 
owe  you  an  obligation !  A  pretty  thing  indeed ! 
To  lend  a  lady  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  then  go 
abroad  and  compel  her  to  come  after  you  to  re- 
pay you. 

Warford.  Lady  Henrietta,  I  am  miferable — 
I  have  lived  under  the  fame  roof  with  a  treafure 
I  now  fee  given  to  another  !  But  I  alone  am  to 
blame — It  was  prefumption,  in  my  humble  fitua- 
tion,  to  afpire  to  fuch  excellence,  and  I  now  meet 
the  reward  my  arrogance  deferves.  (going.} 

Lady  Henrietta.  Stay,  Mr.  Warford — Juft  let 
me  fet  you  right  about  one  thing.  There  are 
people,  fir,  that  can  diftinguifli  merit  in  obfcu- 
rity — Nay,  can  admire  it  too — I  for  inftance 
now,  can  perceive,  that  while  1  pofiefs  nothing 
from  rank  and  birth,  you  gain  every  thing  from 
virtue  and  honour. 

Warford.  This  language  overpowers  me — 
And  if  I  thought  I  was  even  pitied 

Lady  Henrietta.  Pitied !  Oh,  Mr.  Warford, 
doesn't  the  man  who  Ihunn'd  me  in  the  hours  of 
diflipation,  and  returned  to  me  in  the  day  of  dif- 
trefs,  deferve  fomething  more  than  pity  ! — Yes ; 
— and  as  this  is  the  Jaft  time  we  (hall  ever  meet, 
let  me  avow  my  gratitude— my  efteem  !  Let  me 
be  proud  to  tell  you,  that  had  I  my  own  choice,  I 
wou'd  give  my  hand  where  my  heart  has  been 
lofig  difpos'd  of. 

Warford.  Is  it  poffible  ?  Can  the  humble,  de- 
ferted  Warford  be  fo  bleft  ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  You  deferve  every  thing,  fir — 
But,  go,  go,  and  be  happy— Find  out  fome  fair 
who  may  return  your  love,  nor  ever  think  of  one 
fo  loft,  fo  wretched  as  myfelf ! 

K  Warford. 
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Warford;  I  cann6t  leave  you  thus !  I'll  fee  your 
uncle,  appeal  to  his  humanity  !  Nay,  you  are  not 
Sir  Charles  Dazzle's  yet. 

Enter  Mifs  DAZZLE. 

Mifs  Dazzle.  No — but  (he  will  be  prefently— • 
This  is  your  laft  tcte  a  tcte  I  afiure  you. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Is  Sir  Charles  elected  then  ? 

Mifs  Dazzle.  He  is— What,  you  thought  if 
he  loft  the  election,  you  wou'd  lofe  him. 

Lady  Henrietta.  Certainly,  madam— I  knew  Sir 
Thomas  defign'd  me  for  the  fuccefsful  candidate, 
and  you'll  pardon  me — if  I  could  have  chofen  a 
dearer  reprefentative  than  your  brother. 

[Huzza  without  and  Mujtc. 

Mijs  Dazzle.  There  !  do  you  hear  thofe  accla- 
mations ?  Now,  Mr.  Warford,  you  may  take 
leave  of  the  charming  Henrietta,  and  make  your 
bow  to  my  fifter,  Lady  Dazzle. 

Urarford.  Ungenerous  woman !  Is  it  not 
enough  to  triumph. 

[More  huzzaing  without, 

Enter  Sir  THOMAS  ROUNDHEAD. 

Sir  Thomas.  There  !  It's  all  over— Sir  Charles 
is  elected,-  and  I've -at  laft  got  a  fenator  for  my 
heir  !  Mifs  Dazzle,  [give  you  joy. 

•Mifs Dazzle.  And  I  give  you  joy,  Sir  Tho- 
mas,— and  .you,  Lady  Henrietta — and  you  Mr. 
Warford — Come,  fhall  we  go  and  fee  the  pro- 
ceflion  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  Certainly — Exit  (Mifs  DAZZLE.) 
Niece,  do  you  wait  here  to  receive  your  hufband, 
Sir  Charles  Dazzle. 

Warftrd. 
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Warfgrd.  This   is  beyond  bearing— Sir  Tho- 
mas, hear  me. 

'  Sir  'Thomas.  I'll  hear  nothing— Henrietta,  wait 
to  receive  the  new  member.  - 

Enter  SMALLTRADE. 

Smalltrade.  Now,  where  are  you  going  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  To  congratulate  Sir  Charles  on 
his  elect!  n,  to  be  fure. 

Smalltrade.  Are  you  ?  then  you  may  as  well 
flay  where  you  are, 

Sir  Thomas.  Why  fo,  old  Smalltrade  ? 

Smalltrade.  I'll  tell  you,  old  Roundhead— he 
has  loft  the  election. 

O;nnes.  Loft  the  election  1 

Smalltrade.  Yes  }  the  young  alderman  has  it — 
Pouble's  the  man  ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Double's  the  man  ! 

Smalltrade.  Yes>  it's  all  my  doing— Now  how 
foolim.  you  look— I  fay,  your  worfhip,  doesn't 
this  remind  you  of  counting  your  fingers  ?  Oh, 
you  old  flat ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Why,  what  is  all  this  ?  And  who 
the  devil's  Double  ? 

Smalltrade.  A  great  brewer  and  the  fon  of  an 
alderman  !  Latitat  found  him  out,  and  has  ma- 
naged the  whole  bufincfs  hir;ifdf  ?••  Now,  an't 
you  prettily  outwitted?  And  won't  you  al- 
low that  a  banker's  head  is  twice  as  deep  as  a 
juftice's  ? 

Sir  Thomas.  Hold  your  tongue,  or 

Smalltrade.    Curfe  me,     but  if   I  thought  I 

"Ihou'd  ever  be  fuch  an  old   flat  as  you,    if  I 

wou'dn't  build  powder  mills  on  purpofe  to  blow 

myfelf  up  in  \—(Mufic  without.) — Here  he  is  ! 

K  2  here's 
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here's  the  new  member!  I  ordered  Latitat  to 
bring  him  here,  that  you  might  fee  with  your 
own  eyes,  what  a  ftupid  fool  we  have  made  of 
you. 

Sir  Thomas.  Did  you  ?  I'm  very  much  obliged 
to  you-— But  no  brewer  or  alderman  enters  my 
garden— Here,  William !  Thomas!  (Going.) 

Smalltrade.  (holding  him]  Now  do — Stay  and  fee 
how  much  you've  expofed  yourfelf. 

Sir  Thomas.  I  won't— -Let  me  go. 

Smalltrade.  You  fha'n't---here  they  come. 

[Lang  fourijb  of  Clarinet  s^  Trumpet  s>  &V. 

Enter  Pave  chaired,    with  Ekftors,  ROSA,  and 
LATITAT. 

Pave,  fas  he  enters)  Gentlemen,  you  have 
returned  me  as  your  reprefentative,  for  which  I 
return  you  my  moft  hearty  thanks,  and  to  mew 
my  gratitude,  I  invite  ail  the  country,— -men, 
women,  and  children,  to  dine  with  Sir  Thomas 
to-day,  and  to  fup  with  little  Certificate  in  the 
evening,  (turning  round)  Huzza !  I've  done  it  at 
laft! 

Sir  Thomas.  Smalltrade,  who's  an  old  flat  now  ? 

Smalltrade.  I  am  doubled,  by  all  that's  ridi- 
culous. 

Sir  Thomat.  Doesn't  this  give  you  a  ticklifh 
fenfation  ?  Isn't  a  banker's  head  twice  as  deep  as 
a  juftice's  ?-'-  -And  won't  you  build  powder-mills 
to  blow  yourfelf  up  in  ? 

Smalltrade.  So,  Mr.  Pain-in-the~face,  (to 
LATITAT)  You  and  the  young  alderman  here 
have  done  it. 

Latitat.  Yes  ;  we've  done  the  thing  genteelly  ! 
But  don't  be  angry — the  new  member  means  to 
be  liberal. 

Pave, 
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Pavl.  Certainiy — if  either  of  the  honourable 
gentlemen  in  my  eye  want  franks. 

Sir  'Thomas.  F ranks  ! — Sirah 

Pave.  Order  Tommy — Order — Harkye,  old 
Certificate  !  (Whifpers  SMALLTRADE.) 

Smalltrade.  How  !  You'll  move  to  abolifli 
country  banks ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Ay,  do  j— I'll  fecond  that  mo- 
tion. 

Pave.  Gome  here,  Tommy,  (wbtfpcribim.) 

Sir  Thomas.  How !  Move  to  fVop  canal  cut- 
ting ? 

Smalltrade.  Ay  do  :— I'll  fecond  that  motion  ! 

Latitat.  And  encourage  attornies,  for  they  do 
the  thing  genteelly. 

PavZ.  No.w  I'm  promoted,  I  can  be  a  better 
patron  than  Sir  Charles- -I'll  prefer  you  all. 

Rofa.  Will  you  ?—-that's  charming. 

PavZ.  To  you,  Latitat,  I  give  up  your  debt 
—To  you,  Tommy,  I  reftore  your  contract,  to 
you,  old  Certificate,  I  give  my  lift  of  promifes, 
to  you  Lady  Henrietta,  I  give  the  man  you  love 
— And  laftly,  to  you,  Rofa,  I  give  the  beft 
prefent  of  all,  for  I  give  you  myielf,  my  dear 
girl,  and  next  to  Mr.  What's-his-name,  dam'me, 
if  I  know  a  finer  fellow, 

Lady  Henrietta.  Nor  I— Will  you  confent,  Mr. 
Smalltrade. 

Rofa.  Will  you,  Sir  Thomas  ? 

Lady  Henrietta.  We'll  put  all  our  money  in 
the  country  bank. 

Re  fa.  And  I'll  never  poach  on  the  manor  as 
iong  as  I  live. 

Sir  Thomas.  Smalltrade  I 

Smalltrade.  Roundhead  ] 

Sir  Thomas.  Shall  we  ? 

$matttrade. 
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Smatttrade.  Aye,  we  have  (hewn  ourfelves  ftich 
a  couple  of  old  fiats,  that  we  can't  expo fe  our- 
felves any  further — Here,  Wirford,'  tak--  I.sdjr 
Jienrietta,  apd  depend  on't,  ray  fettlenrjcnt  liiall 
be  equal  tothejuftice's. 

SirTksm&s.  And  you,  fir,  (to  Pave.) 
you  are  become  a  fenutor,  take  old 
daughter— One  half  of  my  eftate  goes  to  Heri^ 
rietta — the  other  to  you — that  is,  on  condition 
you  fecure  me  the  road — the  common — the— 
(counting  again.) 

Pave.  Softly,  fir,  foftly — Counting  may  by 

ominous 

.  Lady  Henrietta.  And  now,  as  moft  of  us  Vave 
tried  different  ways  of  growing  rich,  let  us  'ac- 
knowledge, that  while  Sir  Charles's  plan  has 
been  the  worft,  Warford's  has  prov'd  the  beft — - 
for  had  the  time  the  former  v/afted  .  in  difiipation 
and  deception  been  employed  like  the  latter, 
in  honefty  and  induftry,  Sir  Charle's  had  now 
like  Warford,  been  rich  and  happy. 

Smalltrade.  Aye,  application  and  osconomy  is 
.the  fureft  road  to  riches. 

Pave.  No — I'll  mew  you  a  better  way — by 
gaining  patronage  and  promotion  here  ! 

Here  let  our  friends  around    fupport  our 

caufe, 

And  we'll  grow  rich  indeed — by  their  ap- 
plaufe. 

. 


END. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Written  by  JOHN  TATLOR,  Eft. 
SPOKEN  by  MR.  C.  KEMBLE. 

FROM  the  Stagyrite  fam'd,  as  a  critic  profound, 

'to  the  carpers  who  now  in  our  ifland  abound, 

It  has  ft  ill  be^n  allov'd  that  to  write  a  good  play, 

Is  a  raft  fomewhat  hard,  whether  folemn  or  gay. 

Such  indeed  was  the  cafe  when  the  world  was  but  young, 

And  from  Nature's  rough  hand  bold  originals  fprung  ; 

'Ere  the  polim  of  manners  had  levelled  each  clafs, 

And'  ftrong  featur'd  characters  mark'd  the  whole  mafs- 

Yet  a  dramatift  then,  from  examples  fo  rife, 

Need  but  juil  look  abroad  and  take  copies  from  life. 

But  mankind,  fence  thofe  days,  have  been  fketch'd  o'er 

and  o'er, 

And  the  Stage  can  but  give  what  it  gave  you  before. 
Nay,  one  Vnighty  genius,  with  wonderful  art 
Pervaded  our  nature,  and  ranfack'd  the  heart ; 
'Hence  the  works  from  his  hand  are  fo  vivid  and  true, 
That  Time  can  but  merely  retouch  what  he  drew. 
After  fuch  a  defcription,  if  Shakfpeare  we  name, 
'Ti?  hut  faying  what  time  (hall  for  ever  proclaim. 
And  fince  then  the  Stage  has  exhaufted  our  race,  } 

And  hac  fuewn  each  degree  thro'  the  marvellous  fpace  f 
'Twixt  the  fage  and  the  fop,  and  the  good  and  the  f 

bafe,  -  ) 

A  dramatift  now  can  but  hold  up  his  gkfs, 
And  fimpiy  exhibit  the  times  as  they  pafs; 
Content  to  pick  up,  as  he  faunters  along, 
Some  anomalous  beings,  that  flart  from  the  throng ; 
And  fuch,  we  prefume,  to  bring  forward  to-night : 
But  our  Bard  aims  at  no  individual  in  fpite  ; 
He  draws  from  the  fpecies,  and  thinks  he  may  fay, 
You  may  find  of  fuch  beings  a  tribe  every  day. 

To 
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To  prevent  difappointment,  but  not  to  foreflall, 
To  one  little  hint  your  attention  we  call ; 
For  this  'tis  but  right  we  fhould  tell  of  his  plan — 
You  muft  fancy  a  female  is  really  a  man  ; 
Not  merely  conceal'd  in  the  manly  array, 
But  a  man,  bona-fide^  throughout  the  whole  play  ; 
This  we  own,  as  it  elfe  might  your  feelings  perplex, 
Since  (he  charms  you  fo  much  in  her  own  proper  fex. 
And  now  of  this  dread — but  this  merciful  court, 
A  Bard,  full  of  terrors,  once  more  begs  fupport  — 
Ah  !   kindly  adopt  the  new  brat  of  his  brain, 
You  have  often  endur'd  him, — endure  him  again. 
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A 

COMEDY. 

ACT        I; 

An  Apartment  in  old  Woodland's  Houfe. 

SCATTER   and  Mrs.   SCATTER  dif covered  fitting 
at  a  Table. 

SCATTER.    \J¥riting.~\ 

JL  HREE  times  five  is  fifteen  —  fifteen  and 
twenty  two  is  forty — no — thirty  and  carry  five—- 
and —  pllia  !  —  I  can't  nor  I  wo'n't  endure  it  — - 
a  man  of  my  fafhion  turn  fteward,  clerk,  ac- 
comptant  ! 

Mrs.  SCAT.  [Mending  linen.'}  And  a  woman 
of  my  fafliion  turn  houfekeeper,  .dairy-maid, 
ftocking-mender !  —  ah  !  I'm  much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Scatter,  for  reducing  me  to  this  humi- 
liating fituation. 

SCAT.  I  reduced  you?  —  'twas  your  own. 
imprudence  that  ruined  us — your  love  of  play 
—  your  infatiable'  paflion  for  catlino,  hazard, 
faro  • —  that  drove  us  from  London. 

B  Mrs 
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Mrs.  SCAT.  How  dare  you  fay  fo,  Sir,— 
when  you  know  your  fortune  was  never  injured 
by  my  gaming  ? 

SCAT.  Was  n't  it?  — why,  did  n't  you  lofe 
thoufands  night  after  night  ? 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Yes:  but  did  I  pay  them?  — 
was  n't  I  fo  careful  of  my  hufband's  money,  that 
I  did  n't  pay  even  for  the  cards  on  which  I  loft 
it  ?  — No,  Sir  —  'twas  your  extravagance  that 
undid  us  —  your  buying  horfes,  carriages,  and 
houfes.  —  Oh  !  if  you  had  been  ceconomical  — 
if  you  had  copied  my  example  ! 

SCAT.  Well!  I  did  copy  your  example  — 
I  never  paid  for  them  :  and  if  you  talk  of  being 
eeconomical,  what  married  couple  ever  lived 
cheaper  than  we  have  done  ?  —  The  fa6t  is,  we 
never  had  a  milling :  and  though  each  married 
the  other  in  hopes  of  making  a  fortune,  you 
know,  when  we  came  to  the  church,  we  had  n't 
cam  enough  to  pay  the  parfon's  fees. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  I  do,  Sir:  and  what  fignifies 
wrangling?  —  if  you  will  but  mind  your  ac- 
counts, and  adapt  yourfelf  to  my  uncle's  paftoral 
•plan  of  life  —  come— come  —proceed,  as  we 
have  begun  —  continue  to  make  him  believe 
we  hate  London,  love  retirement,  and  are  a  moft 
fond,  affectionate,  domeftic  couple. 

SCAT.  Ah  !  that's  hard  work,  Kitty. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  It  is  indeed,!  —  and  then  to  turn 
fhepherdefs,  as  he  calls  me — 

SCAT.  Ay!  to  rife  at  five- — dine  at  three 
—  go  to  bed  at  ten  —  wake  at  four,  and  not 
deep  a  wink  for  the  infernal  chirruping  of  the 
cocks  and  hens!  and  all  for  what?  —  for  the 
chance  of  his  fortune  after  his  death !  —  I  tell 
vou  what  —  if  he  don't  die  foon,  I  certainly  fliall. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  SCAT.  Nay  — nay  —  our  hopes  don't 
all  depend  on  his  death.  —  The  bank — think 
of  his  bank  in  the  neighbouring  fea-port  town 

—  if  we   can   wheedle  him  out  of  a  {hare  in 
that 

SCAT.  Impoffible! —  he  defigns  it  for  his  fon 

—  or  elfe,  that 's  the  very  thing  —  a  bank,  and  I 
partner  in  it !  —  'slife  !  how  I  would  difcount— 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Difcount ! 

SCAT.  Ay  —  my  own  notes  —  nobody's  elfe. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Well!  well!  — only  hide  your 
cloven  foot  a  little  longer  —  don't  let  him  know 
we  left  London  for  debt :  and  my  life  on't,  the 
bank  and  the  eftate  will  both  be  ours  —  his 
fon  has  behaved  ill  abroad :  and  if  he  diiinherits 
him — 

SCAT.  You  are  his  heirefs ;  and  then,  we'll 
once  more  revel  in  the  joys  of  London  — ah  ! 
how  I  do  figh  for  St.  James's-ftreet ! 

Mrs.  SCAT.  And  I  for  Bond-ftreet ! 

SCAT.  I  for  hazard  ! 

Mrs.  SCAT.  And  I  for  faro — oh,  my  dear 
dear  hufband  ! — you've  fet  me  on  the  rack  ;  and, 
though  there  are  no  cards  in  the  houfe,  can't  we 
invent  fome  game  ?  —  flop  —  here's  my  uncle  ! 
we  've  another  game  to  play  now  —  remember 
we  're  a  loving  man  and  wife. 

SCAT.  I  will  — we're  a  loving  man  and  wife. 
[Bothjitting  downJ] 

Enter  OLD  WOODLAND. 

WOOD.  There  they  fit  — fond  happy  pair  ! — 
Good  morning  to  you  both  —  well !  — not  tired 
of  the  country  yet ! 

Mrs.  SCAT.  No,  Sir  —  here  we  enjoy  health 
B  2  and 
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and  content  —  but  in  London  —  oh  !  I  was 
never  free  from  the  heart-ache.  \Working.~\ 

SCAT.  Nor  I  from  the  head-ache — Carry 
over  —  32-12-5.  [Writing^ 

WOOD.  Poor  fouls! — But  have  you  left  no 
friends  you  wifh  to  fee  ?  —  I  dare  fay,  now,  Mr. 
Scatter  was  much  fought  after  in  London. 

SCAT.  Sought  after!  yes  —  I  was,  Sir;  but 
then  it  was  by  people  I  wilhed  to  get  rid  of— 
by  rude  —  unpolifhed  —  fum  total  82-4-6. 

WOOD.  Rude!  —  ah,  there's  modern  man- 
ners for  you — that's  the  reafon  I  hate  London—- 
never go  near  it,  or  fee  any  body  that  comes 
from  it  —  Ha!  ha! — it's  very  droll  —  but  I 
know  fo  little  of  what's  going  forward  in  the 
metropolis,  that  you  and  my  niece  might  have 
quarrelled  all  day,  and  gambled  all  night,  and  I 
been  ne'er  the  wifer  —  you  might  indeed  — ha  ! 
ha  ! 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Ha!  ha!  —  that's  very  good  — 
I  and  my  dear  hufband  quarrel  and  game  ! 

WOOD.  Not  that  I  fuppofe  fuch  a  thing  ;'no  ! 
I  believe  you're  a  pattern  of  all  that's  correft 
and  regular  —  but  I've  no  correfpondents  —  I 
fee  no  company,  and  don't  even  take  in  a  newf- 
paper.  —  Come  —  egad  !  now  you're  come 
down,  I  think,  I  muft  humour  you  there  —  I 
muft  take  in  a  newfpaper. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Do  :  I  mould  like  it  of  all  things. 

SCAT.  So  fhould  I — I'm  very  fond  of  reading 
the  law  reports  and  the  debates. 

WOOD.  Are  you? — then  curfe  me,  if  I 
wonder  at,your  having  the  head-ache  —  I  never 
read  either,  but  it  brings  on  a  giddinefs  di- 
reaiy. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

SERVANT.  Sir —  Sir — my  young  mafter  is  juft 
arrived  from  France. 

WOOD.  My  fbn  ? 

SERV.  Yes,  Sir—  he  is  now  at  the  park  gate. 

WOOD.  Then  let  him  flay  there — -tell  him  I 
fay  fo  —  we'll  have  no  modern  manners  here — 
flop—I'll  tell  him  myfelf. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  What's  the  matter,  uncle  ?  —  how 
has  your  fon  offended  you  ? 

WOOD.  Read  that  letter  —  that's  all;  read 
that  letter- — I  fend  him  to  Marfeilles  to  vifit  his 
uncle,  and  fee  how  he  pafles  his  time  !  read. 

Mrs.  SCATTER  [reading  the  letter.'] 
"  Dear  Brother, 

"  Since  my  laft,  your  fon  has  been  ab- 
K  fent  from  my  houfe  a  fortnight;  and  after 
"  fearching  in  vain  for  him  all  over  Marfeilles, 
"  I  at  laft  found  him  living  at  a  fmall  inn  in 
"  the  neighbouring  foreft,  with  an  Engliili  girl, 
ee  whom  he  had  betrayed  under  a  promife  of 
"  marriage. — I  foon  Separated  them:  but  he 
"  fecretly  returned  to  the  inn ;  and  finding  her 
"  gone,  he  has  purfued  her  to  England  —  this  is 
«  his  hiftory " 

Old  WOOD.  Ay,  there  —  there  —  after  the 
pains  I  have  taken  with  him,  to  have  him  turn 
out  the  character  I  of  all  others  deteft  —  a  man 
of  intrigue  —  a  man  of  fafhion  — 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Nay,  this  is  nothing  new  —  your 

fon  was  always   of  a  gallant  difpofition ;    and 

when  he  vifited  us  in  London,  we  were  actually 

3  obliged 
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obliged  to  lock  up  our  ward  Stella,  to  prevent 
his  carrying  her  off. 

SCATTER.  'Tis  very  true,  Sir:  and  I  fliould 
be  forry  to  prejudice  you  more  againft  him ; 
but  had  you  feen  the  defigning  glances  he  threw 
at  my  wife  — 

Old  WOOD.  What !  • —  would  the  fcoundrel 
have  marred  your  domeilic  happinefs  ? 

SCAT.  I'm  not  apt  to  be  jealous  —  far  from 
it,  Sir  —  if  your  fon  had  taken  my  wife  to  a 
foreft,  I  mou'dn't  have  felt  one  jealous  pang  — - 
ihould  I,  my  life  ? 

Mrs.  SCAT.  No  -—  that  you  wou'd'nt,  my 
foul; — but  when  a  couple  is  fo  happy  — 

WOOD.  It  ought  to  be  death  to  him  that  parts 
them  !  • —  Oh  the  reprobate !  why,  here's  a  pretty 
fellow  to  manage  a  bank — . 

SCAT.  What  did  you  fay,  Sir  ?  —  manage  your 
bank ! 

WOOD.  Yes  : — I  meant  to  make  him  a  part- 
ner. 

SCAT.  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  that  will  never  do!— * 
your  inte'reft  will  be  exhautted  in  the  purlieus 
of  Covent  Garden,  and  your  principal  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  Doctors'  Commons : 
—however,  don't  judge  too  haftily,  Sir« — hear 
what  he  has  to  fay. 

WOOD.  I  will:  I'll  go  directly,  and  my  niece 
mall  accompany  me  —  come :  — Oh  !  Mr.  Scatter, 
as  you're  my  new  fteward,  you  know,  I've  a  lit- 
tle bufmefs  for  you  to  tranfacl  forty  miles  off:— 
Ah !  I  fee  you're  angry,  niece  —  I  fee  you  can't 
bear  being  feparatecl  two  whole  days  from  the 
darling  object  of  your  affection. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Oh  Sir!  —  I'm  ever  ready  to  fa- 
critke  my  own  happinefs,  to  promote  yours. 

WOOD. 
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WOOD.  Kind,  difinterefted  creature!  —  well 
—  'tis  about  purchafmg  an  eftate,  Mr.  Scatter; 
and  if  you'll  come  to  my  ftudy  in  half  an  hour, 
I'll  give  you  full  inftru£tions  and  plenty  —  plenty 
of  depofit  money—. 

SCAT.  Will  you,  Sir?  —  Oh!  thefe  will  be 
rare  holidays  —  farewell,  Kitty. 

WOOD.  Farewell,  Kitty  !  —  [mimicking]  What! 
is  that  all  —  when  you're  going  to  part  for  two 
long  days  ?  —  come,  come,  don't  let  me  to  fpoil 
iport  —  falute  her. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Sir,  we  never  do,  upon  my  honour. 

SCAT.  Never,  upon  my  foul,  Sir:  —  'sdeath  ! 
—I  hav'n't  kifs'd  her  fmce  the  horre-moon. 


WOOD.  Piha  !  —  don't  I  know  you  are  pant- 
ing to  embrace  each  other?  —come  —  \_Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scatter  kifs  each  other,  and  turn  away  in  dif- 
gujlJ\  —  There  —  there  's  connubial  happinefs  ! 
Oh  !  I  wilh  my  reprobate  fon  had  feen  this;  — 
who,  who  would  be  a  rake,  when  fuch  are  the 
joys  of  matrimonial  love  ?  [Exeunt.] 

Scene  a  Farm  Houfe,  and  view  of  thefea. 

Enter  STELLA. 

STEL.  So  —  while  my  guardian  and  his  wife' 
are  engaged  in  their  new  occupations  of  fie  ward 
and  houfekeeper,  I've  ftole  forth  to  vifit  my 
dear  Elinor.  —  I  wonder  what  can  induce  a  girl 
of  her  rank  and  fortune  to  live  in  this  fequeftered 
fpot  ;  but  whenever  I  touch  on  the  fubjecl,  I  fee 
it  agitates  her,  and  therefore  I'll  diftrefs  her  no 
more  :  —  ha  !  —  fomebody's  coming  —  I'll  enter 
the  houfe,and,  in  partaking  her  fociety,  enjoy  the 

only 
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only   gratification  I   now  know.     [Exit  into  the 
Farm  Houfe.'] 

EnterMr.  SCATTER,  andELixoR  BLOOMLY. 

SCAT.  I  tell  you  you're  the  very  thing — I'm 
going  a  dull  journey,  and  want  an  agreeable 
companion  in  a  poft-chaife — come  now — I'll 
bring  you  fafe  back,  and  we'll  have  fuch  a  lov- 
ing excurfion 

ELINOR.  This  from  a  ftranger  !  —  leave  me,  I 
jnfift,  Sir, 

SCAT.  You're  wrong  —  upon  my  foul,  you're 
wrong:  for  I  give  you  fair  notice  —  I  never 
failed  with  a  woman  in  my  life  :  and  in  this  re- 
tired fpot,  where  we  both  want  fociety — 

ELINOR.  I  want  no  fociety  —  I  am  dependent 
on  myfelf,  and  feel  more  happinefs  in  a  quiet 
communion  with  my  own  heart,  than  in  the 
noify  intercourfe  of  mankind.  — I  dare  to  live 
alone. 

SCAT.  Dare  to  live  alone  !  — 'gad !  that's  bold 
work ;  for  though  I'm  very  fond  of  myfelf,  I 
can't  flay  a  moment  by  myfelf — 

ELINOR.  No,  Sir — becaufe  you  have  per- 
haps committed  aftions  you  cannot  bear  to  re- 
flect on  ;  and  therefore  you  fly  to  diflipation  — 
game,  drink,  and  infult  unprotected  women,  only 
to  keep  you rfelf  from  yourfelf. —  Go  on,  Sir; 
and  to  lofs  of  peace,  add  lofs  of  heath,  and  at 
laft,  lofs  of  fenfe  and  honour. 

SCAT.  Lofs  of  fenfe  ! 

ELINOR.  AY:  t  is  madncfs  the  refult 

of  vice  r  —  I  h?\  committed  errors  never 

to  be  oblitv  I  fought  not   relief  by 

heaping  crime  on  crime— -no— I  have  combated 

rnis- 
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misfortune  by  penitence,  refignation,  and  digni- 
fied retirement. — Farewell,  Sir,  and  copy  my 
example.  [Exit  into  Farm  Houfe.] 

SCAT.  Wellfaid  morality — well  faid  Jofeph  ! 
—  Ay  :  I  fee  through  all  this  —  this  is  fome  girl 
who  has  parted  a  month  or  two  at  the  neighbour- 
ing watering  place,  where  by  reading  novels  all 
the  morning,  and  rattling  the  dice-box  all  the 
evening,  her  mind  has  been  fo  completely  de- 
bauched, that  the  firft  man  that  attacked  her, 
found  the  bufmefs  ready  done  to  his  hands  — 
oh  !  ten  marching  regiments  wo'n't  corrupt  fo 
many  women  in  twenty  years,  as  one  watering 
place  will  in  one  fummer  —  however  flie  has 

confeffed  her  guilt,  and  therefore [As  he 

is  entering  the  houfe,  Farmer  Cole  meets  him.~\ 

FARM.  Well!  who  beeft  thou  ? — and  what 
do'ft  thee  want  ? 

SCAT.  Want  !  —  I  want  that  pretty  girl— • 

FARM.  Rot'un  —  I  thought  fo — like  the  reft 
of  the  young  fquires  hereabout !  —  all  hunting 
after  my  new  lodger. 

SCAT.  Your  lodger ! 

FARM.  Yees :  —  me  landed  here  from  France 
—her  father  died  at  Montpelier,  and  fo  flic 
lodges  at  my  houfe,  till  her  brother  do  come  to 
fetch  her  home. 

SCAT.  Her  brother  fetch  her!  —  and  pray 
who  the  devil 's  he  ? 

FARM.  Why,  I  think  me  do  call  him  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bloomly. 

SCAT.  Sir  Edward  !  —  a  baronet's  fifter  !  — 
ha!  ha!  —  well  faid  Jofeph  again! — I  know 
the  young  profligate  — 

FARM.    Do  ye?  —  well! — it  do  puzzle  me 

how  his  fifter  mould  travel  alone  from  foreign 

C  parts ; 
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parts  :  but  (he  fays  her  fervant  died  on  the 
road- — and  then  fhe  pays  me  my  rent — that's  all 
I  care  about  — -  fhe  pays  me  my  money. 

SCAT.  She  pays  !  —  pooh  ! — Sir  Edward  pays. 
Don't  you  fee  (he's  in  keeping  ?  and  therefore  as 
I  want  a  companion  in  a  poft-chaife,  I'll  go  and 
convince  her 

FARM,  [flopping  Aim.']  Softly — before  you  pafs 
the  gate,  wo'n't  you  pay  the  toll-gatherer  ? 

SCAT.  Hah  !  — -what  do  you  mean  ? 

FARM.  Mean!  —  that  I  do  live  within  two 
miles  of  a  fea-bathing  town ;  and  when  a  Lon- 
doner do  come  amongft  us,  we  make  it  a  rule 
that  he  fha'n't  walk,  talk,  or  breathe,  without 
paying  handfomely  for  it. 

SCAT.  Indeed  !  —  that's  very  kind  of  you, 

FARM.  We  mean  it  fo-^we  mean  it  kind ; 
fqr  we  do  know  you  bring  a  certain  fum  to  lay 
out  in  jaunting  and  idlenefs  ;  and  the  fooner 
that's  got  rid  of,  the  fooner  you  go  home  to 
your  families  and  bufmefs. 

SCAT.  True  :  and  the  fooner  I  difpofe  of  the 
depofit  money,  the  fooner  I  (hall  return  to  my 
wife  and  the  fquire.-^-So — here  — and  now  for 
the  baronet's  fifter. 

FARM.  Hauld — ^hauld— -  there  be  company 
with  her  now ;  but  if  you  come  in  the  evening, 
fhe'Jl  be  alone. — 

SCAT.  Right  — and  I've  no  carriage  ready  — 
fo  I'll  go  to  the  town  —*  get  my  dinner,  and  re^ 
turn  in  two  hours  —  hah — who  comes  here? 

COACHMAN,  [without.]  Our  fare,  mafter— we 
will  have  our  fare. 

SPUNGE  [without.']  There— can  you  change  a 
hundred  pound  note,  you  fcoundrels? 

FARM,  [afide]  Change  a  hundred  pound  note! 
*— why,  it  can't  be — yees,  it  is  !  —  [looking  out'] — 

the 
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the  very  fellow  who  laft  fummer  introduced  him- 
felf  to  rne  and  my  wire ;  and  though  we  laboured 
night  and  day  to  get  him  out  of  our  houfe,  icod ' 
he  did  break faft,  dine,  and  fup  wi'  us  for  a  whole 
month  together. 

SPUNGE  [without.]  Natural  enough — no 
change?— -I  owe  it  you  — I  owe  it  you. 

FARM.  There  —  he  owes  it  them— -"he  can't 
pay  the  fare  of  his  ftage  coach,  and  is  coming  to 
borrow  of  me  —  how  (hall  I  ihake  the  rafcal  off? 
* — I  have  it  — I'll  fix  him  on  the  Londoner  — 
[ajide] — Sir— do'ft  know  this  gentleman  ? 

SCAT.  Not  I  — he  feems  a  ftrange  creature— 
who  is  he  ? 

FARM.  His  name  be  Spunge-— -he  be  fon  of 
one  of  your  London  tradesfolk,  and  is  fo  good 
tempered  — *-  tells  fuch  ftories,  and  lings  fuch 
fongs,  that  he  be  welcome  every  where !  Then 
he'll  ihew  thee  how  to  live  cheap  ! 

SCAT.  Will  he?. —  that's  the  very  thing  I 
want  to  know  —  I'll  talk  to  him. 

FARM.  Doey —  doey  — ha!  ha!  I've  got  rid 
of  him — ha  !  ha!« — I'll  mark  the  end  on't — I'll 
fee  one  cockney  make  a  fool  of  the  other — [go- 

ing  up  ft  age. ~\ 

Enter  SPUNGE  followed  by  two  Coachmen. 

Flrjl  COACH M.  Come,  come  :  the  twelve  mil- 
lings !  or  elfe  —  [faying  hold  of  him.'] 

SPUNGE.  If  you  can't  change  a  hundred 
pound  note,  I  owe  it  you — I  owe  it  you — [fees 
Scatter} — Oh,  this  is  lucky — this  gentleman,  per- 
haps— will  you  be  fo  kind,  Sir  ? — cam  a  hundred 
pounds,  Sir? 

SCAT.  I  really  hav'n't  fo  much  caft  about  me, 
or  elfe  — r- 

0  2  SPUNGE. 
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SPUNGE.  As  you  fay  —  not  fo  much  gold  — 
but  plenty  of  lilver  —  fo  be  good  enough  — juft 
give  thefe  men  twelve  Shillings  —  thank  ye,  Sir 
—under  infinite  obligations — here,  rafcals — take 
your  money  from  this  gentleman — take  it,  I  fay. 
— [Scatter,  after  fome  hesitation,  pays  it.] — There— 
begone ! — [Coachmen  exeunt] — -eternally  obliged—- 
for ever  indebted — never  re-pay  you — but  your 
name  —  favour  me  with  your  name  —  to  whom 
am  I  debtor  ?  —  [taking  out  a  pocket-book. ~\ 

SCAT.  My  name  is  Scatter  —  Richard  Scat- 
ter, Sir:  but  never  think  of  it  —  I  don't  mind  a 
guinea  or  two  —  particularly  when  they're  not 
my  own. 

SPUNGE.  "Richard  Scatter" — \writingit  dwoii\ 

—  debtor  twelve  millings  —  pfha  !  can't  remem- 
ber filver  — give  me  nine  millings  —  that  will 
make  it  a  guinea — then  neither  of  us  will  forget 
it — [takes  the  money} — and  your  houfe — where's 
your  houfe,  Dick  ? 

SCAT.  I  have  no  houfe  —  I'm  on  a  vifit. 

SPUNGE.  A  vifit! — Oh! — a  faving  fcheme— 
natural  enough — that's  right,  Dick — live  on  your 
friends. — Well  —  what  are  their  names? 

SCAT.  Why,  if  you  muft  know,  I'm  on  a  vifit 
at  Woodland  Grove. 

SPUNGE.  Woodland  Grove! — know  it  well — 
be  with  you  in  an  hour. — What  time  do  you 
dine  ? 

SCAT.  Dine ! — oh,  you  muft  excufe  me  there 

—  Mr.  Woodland  is  a  man  who  fees  no  com- 
pany. 

SPUNGE.  Don't  diftrefs  yourfelf — don't  let 
him  put  himfelf  out  of  the  way  on  my  account 

—  plaineft  eater  in  the  world  —  mutton,  beef, 
veal,  all  the  fame  tome  —  only  rather  particular 

in 
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in  my  wine — muft  have  Burgundy — always  drink 
Burgundy,  and  iced  —  mind  it's  iced,  Dick. 

SCAT.  Very  likely:  but  I  am  not  at  my  own 
houfe, — and  Mr.  Woodland  is,  of  all  men 

SPUNGE.  The  man  I  wifh  to  know — how  are 
the  beds  ?  —  [walks'  upftageJ] 

SCAT.  Beds  !— curfe  the  fellow! — I  can't  help 
laughing  at  his  impudence  ! — Why,  Farmer,  is 
this  (hewing  me  how  to  live  cheap  ? 

FARM.  Yees  —  it's  the  way  he  taught  me  lad 
fummer  — •  ha  !  ha  !  —  I'm  main  glad  on't  —  I've 
got  rid  of  him  —  good  day,  mcafter. 

SPUNGE  [meeting  Cole.']  What,  Cole? — how's 
your  wife,  Cole  ? — forry  1  can't  ftay  to  dine  with 
you  —  engaged  with  this  gentleman  —  but  fup- 
per  —  be  with  you  to  fupper  —  you  know  my 
way  —  free  and  eafy  —  never  wait  for  an  invita- 
tion— come,  Dick/  [Taking  Scatters  arm.] 

SCAT.  No,  Sir — I  beg  I  mayn't  deprive  your 
friend  of  the  pleafure  of  your  company  —  the 
truth  is,  I  am  not  going  to  dine  at  Woodland 
Grove.  » 

SPUNGE.   No! 

SCAT.  No  —  I  mean  to  dine  alone  at  the  ho- 
tel  

SPUNGE.  Better  and  better  —  hate  large  par- 
ties— never  get  any  thing  hot  or  good — women 
eat  all  the  choice  bits — fat  of  venifon,  backs  of 
hares,  and  liver-wings  of  fowls — like  a  tete-a-tetc 
dinner  —  fo  come,  Dick. 

FARM,  \afide  to  Scatter.]  You  may  as  well  go 
at  once  —  he  wo'n't  quit  thee. 

SCAT.  So  it  feems ;  and  as  I  hate  dining  alone, 

I'll  indulge  him — Mind  now,  I   fhall  return  in  a 

couple  of  hours,  and  let  there  be  nobody  in  the 

i  houfe  9 
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houfe ;  for  if  the  lady  is  refractory,  we'll  com-* 
bine  and  force  her  •• 

FARM.  I  underftand  —  I'll  be  ready  —  good 
day,  mealier  Spunge  ;  and  na  doey  —  doey,  for 
once  in  your  life,  pay  your  reckoning,  wiJl  ye  ? 

SPUNGE.  Pay  my  reckoning! — -who  does  it 
better? — Don't  I  fing  a  good  long  ? — and  am  I 
to  pipe  and  pay  too  r — no — let  the  dull  dogs  pay 
the  piper. — Be  with  you  to  fupper,  Cole.— Come, 
Dick  :  and  after  a  bottle  or  two  of  Burgundy, 
I'll  give  you  a  fpecimen— "  Come,jolly  Bacchus, 
" 


END    OF    ACT    THE    FIRST* 


A    COMEDY. 


ACT     II. 

SCENE — An  Apartment  In  Old  Woodland's  Houfe-~ 
Glafs  Doors  in  the  flat  Scene,  and  the  Garden 
feen  through  them. —  Table  with  Tea,  fcfc.  upon 
it— Sideboard  with  Fruit  upon  it. 

Enter  Old  and  Young  WOODLAND. 

Old  WOODLAND. 

VV  HY,  zounds,  Sir !  you  don't  pretend  to  love 
the  lady  in  the  foreft  (till  ? 

Young  WOOD.  Not  love  her,  Sir!  —  Why 
did  I  leave  Marfeilles  ?  —  why  travel  night  and 
day  in  the  purfuit  of  her  ?  —  why,  but  to  tell 
her,  my  uncle  caufed  our  feparation,  entreat  her 
pardon,  and  never  leave  her  more  ? 

Old  WOOD.  Never  leave  her  I  — -but  for  your 
uncle  then,  you  would  have  married  her  ?•— •  yon 
would  have  difgraced  your  family,  Sir? 

Young  WOOD.  Difgraced  my  family !  —  what ! 
by  acting  like  a  man  of  honour,  Sir  ? 

Old  WOOD.  Honour!  there  now!  —  he  has 
got  all  the  fafhionable  words  —  Look  ye,  Sir  — ; 
if  you  had  had  lefs  honour  and  more  honefly, 
-you  would  not  have  feduced  the  girl  at  all ;  — 
but  come— -I've  all  a  father's  weaknefs  about 
me ;  and  if  you  will  but  give  up  the  purfuit,  and 
jnarry  a  rich  widow  -— 

Young  WOOD.  Marry  another,  Sir  !  — 

Old  WOOD.  Ay,  why  not,  Sir  ? 

Young  WOOD.  Never!  — She  facrificed  every 
thing  to  me  ;  and  if  fo  poor  an  offer  as  my  hand, 
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can  wipe  away  her  tears,  (hall  I  refufe  it?  —  n® 
Sir  —  I'm  not  the  hardened  villain  you  think  me. 

Old  WOOD.  You  are ;  and  you'll  break  your 
old  father's  heart ;  — come  now, Tom — do  oblige 
me  —  do  marry  the  widow,  and  forget  — 

Young  WOOD.  Sir,  you  have  ever  been  a  fond 
indulgent  parent,  and  it  cuts  me  to  the  foul  to 
difobey  you  j  but  if  we  meet  again,  not  e'en  for 
you,  will  I  a  fecond  time  defert  a  girl,  whom 
love  and  gratitude  for  ever  bind  me  to. 

Old  WOOD.  Mighty  well,  Sir  !  —  then  with  all 
this  pure  love,  how  came  you  to  be  feen  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm  with  Stella  —  now,  not  half  an 
hour  ago  —  near  farmer  Cole's  houfe  ? 

Young  WOOD.  I  met  her  there  by  accident — . 

Old  WOOD.  Don't  tell  me  —  She  was  locked 
up  in  London  on  your  account ;  and  if  you  come 
here  to  interrupt  the  domeftic  happinefs  of  my 
niece  and  her  hufband  —  Why,  what  do  you 
fmile  at,  Sir  ? 

Young  WOOD.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  — 

Old  WOOD.  I  fay  their  domeftic  happineis — 
Mr.  Scatter  is  now  gone  to  purchafe  an  eftate 
for  me  —  I've  given  him  plenty  of  depofit  money ; 
and  had  you  feen  the  affectionate  parting  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife  !  —  Oh,  there  was  con- 
nubial love  —  there —  [  Young  W.faKg/is.~]  What! 
again  ?  —  begone  —  leave  the  room,  Sir. 

Young  WOOD.  Sir,  I  — 

Old  WOOD.  No  reply  —  begone  —  and  hark 
ye,  Sir,  —  if  you  don't  reform,  I  may  chance  to 
reward  them  with  the  bank  and  the  eftate;  — 
no  man  of  intrigue  —  no  man  of  fafhion,  mall  be 
my  heir  —  you  comprehend  —  begone  !  [  Young 
Woodland  exit\  yes-— yes  —  Mr.  Scatter  under- 
ftands  bufinefs ;  —  he  is  domeftic,  fober,  and  in- 

duftrious : 
• 
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duftrious  :  and  fince  I  am  too  old  to  manage  the 
bank  myfelf,  and  this  rogue  of  a  fon  is  untit  for 
the  office,  I  can't  felecl  a  better  partner- — [fits 
down  to  ted\  —  ay  —  ay  —  Mr.  Scatter  may  be 
trufted. 

SPUNCE.  [without]  Dick's  not  come  home,  you 
fay? 

Old  WOOD.  Ha  !  who's  this  r 

SJ-UNGE.  [ivit&cut]  Don't  mind  me  — I'll  find 
my  way  —  [enters']  Ha  !  Squire  !  how  are  you, 
Squire  —  r  tea  on  the  table  !  —  the  very  thing !  — 
after  wine,  nothing  like  fouchong  —  \jits  down.-— 
takes  cup  and  fane er,  &c.] 

Old  WOOD.  Amazing  !  —  who  can  it  be  ? 

SPUNGE.  [pitting  Jugar  into  his  tea-cup. .]  Long 
wifhed  for  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance, 
Squire  —  forry  I  couldn't  come  to  dinner  —  now 
I've  found  my  way — -often  pop  in  at  padding 
time  —  [eating  fome  bread  and  butter. ~]  —  get  bet- 
ter butter,  though  —  don't  like  your  butter  — 
[fipping  his  tea\  —  your  tea  too  !  —  not  half  ftrong 
enough!  [emptying  the  canijler  into  the  pot.~\ 

Old  WOOD.  Hollo  !  — what  the  devil  are  you 
about : 

SPUNGE.  So — Dick  Scatter's  not  come  home  ! 

—  drunken  rafcal! 

Old  WOOD.  Drunken  rafcal! — who?  —what? 

—  Mr.  Scatter? 

SPUNGE.  We  dined  at  the  hotel  —  tofied  down 
four  bottles  of  Burgundy — 'Dick  reeled  off  an 
hour  ago,  and  I  came  here  to  pay  a  fhort  vifit. — 
No  cream  !  - — now  you're  up,  ring  the  bell.  (Old 
Woodland  is  feated  at  this  time.} 

Old  WOOD.   Ring  the  bell  !  — why,  what  is  all 
this  ?  —  Mr.  ScaLter  dine  at  the  hotel !  —  anfwer 
me,  Sir !  —  do  you  fay  you  know  Mr.  Scatter? 
D  SPUNGE. 
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SPUNGE.  Known  him  thefe  twenty  years  —  a 
right  good  fellow  Dick  is — -Jives  fad,  drinks 
hard,  plays  deep  :  —  and  then  he  told  me  a  new 
mode  of  railing  money. 

Old  WOOD.  Did  he  ?  —what  was  it  ? 

SPUNGE.  Why,  he  told  me  —  ring  for  fome 
toaft,  will  you  ? 

Old  WOOD.  Pfiia!— I  infift — what  is  his 
new  mode  of  raifing  money  ? 

SPUNGE.  You  (hall  hear  —  pay  court  to  an 
old  relation  —  get  employed  to  purchafe  an 
eftate  —  touch  the  depofit  money,  and  fpend  it 
on  women  and  Burgundy  —  \_Enter  Airs.  Scat- 
/«•.]  —  How  d'ye  do  ?  how  d'ye  do  ? 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Sir —  [Uxobferving.]  — Pray,  un- 
cle, who  is  this  gentleman  ? 

Old  WOOD.  Why,  don't  you  know  him  ?  — 
he  has  been  acquainted  with  your  huiband 
thefe  twenty  vears  —  they  dined  together  at  the 
hotel,  and  drank  Burgundy  with  my  depofit  mo- 
ney. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  ImpofTible  !  —  Mr.  Scatter  has 
no  fuch  acquaintance  —  [S^w/g^  noe^s  *°  ^iejr\ 
what  do  you  nod  at  me  for  r  —  I  never  fa\v 
you  — 

SPUNGE.  Oh  !  what !  you  cut,  do  your — You 
don't  remember,  I  ufed  to  fee  you  at  Lady  Red- 
figure's,  punting  and  cocking,  and  —  I  fay, 
Squire  —  you  go  halves,  I  fuppofe. 

Old  WOOD.  Go  halves,  Sir! 

SPUNGE.  Hie  keeps  a  faro  bank,  and  you  di- 
vide the  profits -^-'pon  my  foul,  you've  drefled 
your  character  admirably  —  you  look  more  like 
a  flat,  than  a  iharp  —  ha  !  ha  !  —  natural  enough 
—  but  I  can't  (lay  —  engaged  to  fjp  at  Farmer 
Cole's,  and  never  break  an  appointment  —  my 
.  6  next 
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next  vifit  (hall  be  longer  —  [Puts  fome  peaches  hi 
his  pocket.']  —  adieu  ! 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Sir,  I  infift  on  your  ftaving  — 

Old  WOOD.  And  fo  do  I  —  I  infift  you  don't 
leave  my  houfe,  till  — 

SPUNGE.  There  —  this  is  always  the  cafe  — 
never  go  any  where,  they  don't  infift  on  my 
flaying  —  don't  defpair  —  I'll  give  you  enough 
of  my  company  —  To-morrow  !  —  let  me  fee  — 
where  do  1  dine  to-morrow?  oh  —  here  ! — I'll 
dine  here. 

Old  WOOD.  Will  you?  — I  fhould  like  to  fee 
you. 

SPUNGE.  I  know  it. — I  know  you'll  like  to 
fee  me  ;  and,  therefore,  'I'll  be  here  at  four  — 
punctually  at  four  —  and  d'ye  mind  —  Burgun- 
dy—  I  always  drink  Burgundy  —  and  fome 
trout  —  get  fome  trout  —  the  red  trout  —  damn 
all  others! — Squire,  yours  —  Lady  Redfigure, 
yours  —  flie  may  cut,  but  I'll  come  again  — 
"  Come,  jolly  Bacchus,  &c."  [Exit.] 

Old  WOOD.  I'm  petrified-— I'm  — but  I'll 
follow  him,  and 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Don't  trouble  yourfelf — I  fje 
through  the  whole  trkk  —  he  is  employed  by 
your  fon. 

Old  WOOD.  My  fon  ! 

Mrs-  SCAT.  You~heard  him  fay  he  was  go- 
ing to  Farmer  Cole's  —  the  very  place  where 
Mr.  Woodland  was  feen  with  Stella  ; — and  it  is 
evidently  a  confpiracy  to  ruin  me  and  my  dear 
hufband. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

SERV.  A  letter  for  Mifs  Stella,  Madam. 
Mrs.  SCAT.    Oh!  —  this   may,  perhaps,  give 
further  information  — ; Opens  letter,  and  reads'] 

D  z  "  Dear 
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«  Dear  Stella, 

"  If  you  love  me  as  you  profefs,  meet  me 
"  at  Farmer  Cole's  houfe  d'ireftly — 1  have  feme* 
*'  thing  particular  to  communicate." 

There  —  they're  all  gone  to  hatch  mifchief  to- 
gether. 

Old  WOOD.  {Looking  at  tie  letter.']  Why,  this 
is  not  Tom's  hand  ! 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Very  likely  :  but  who  elfe  can  it 
come  from  r  —  however,  this  is  MO  tjme  for  par- 
leying—  in  Mr.  Scatter's  abfence,  I  muft  go  and 
look  after  his  ward 

Old  WOOD.  Stay  —  I'll  go  with  you  :  and  if  I 
find  Tom  at  the  farm-houfe — if  I  find  he  is  con- 
cerned in  theconfpiracy,  I'll  diiinherit  him  ;  and, 
as  tor  his  companion 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Oh,  he  is  only  an  agent. 

Old.  WOOD.  No  matter  — in  failiionable  life, 
it  may  be  termed  good  breeding,  to  come  unin- 
vited to  your  houfe,  and  eat,  drink,  and  pocket 
your  property — but  I'm  a  magiftratc,  and  know 
what  the  law  is  —  If  a  man  fteals  your  wife,  you 
can  only  bring  an  action  again!)  him  ;  but,  if  he 
fnares  your  game,  or  robs  your  orchard  —  oh! 
thofe  are  real,  ferious  injuries  !  and  his  neck — his 
neck  ought  to  anfwer  for  them  !  [Exeunt. 

An  apartment  in  Farmer  Co/is  Houfe,  a  door  in  fiat 
fcene  —  Table  'with  candles  on  it. 

Enter  ELINOR  and  STELLA. 

STELLA.  Yes  —  I  had  fet  out  before  your 
letter  arrived — What  were  the  contents,  Eli- 
nor? 

ELINOR. 
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ELINOR.  I  wrote  to  you  for  advice,  Stella — • 
my  brother  promifed  to  be  here  yefterday ;  and 
when  he  knows,  that,  in  confequence  of  my  fer- 
vant's  death,  I  am  left  alone  and  unprotett- 
ed 

STELLA.  Well —  well  — Yorkfliire  is  a  long 
way  off. 

ELINOR.  It  is  :  but  I  fear,  Stell.i — 

STELLA,  What,  my  friend? 

ELINOR.  That  he  is  angry  with  me — that  he 
will  upbraid —  abandon  me, 

STELLA.  Abandon  you  !  —  for  what  ?  — 
hark!  I  hear  a  carriage!  —  perhaps  ir's  he  '— « - 
[Looking  out."]  —  fee  !  —  a  poft-chaife  and  four — 
no — as  I  live,  it's  my  guardian  ! 

ELINOR.  The  very  man  that  infulted  me  — 
what  can  he  want  ? 

STELLA.  What,  indeed  ?•—•  perhaps  your  let- 
ter has  fallen  into  his  hands,  and'  he  is  come  to 
take  me  away — here  —  let's  ftep  into  this  room, 
and  obferve.  [They  enter  door  inflat  fiene.~\ 

Enter  SCATTER  drunky  and  FARMER  COLE. 

SCAT.  Oh!  I  left  him  at  the  hotel,  pouring 
down  Burgundy  -*-  he's  a  drunken  rafcal,  and 
not  fit  company  for  a  regular,  fteaxly,  fober 
banker. 

FARM.  Banker  !  —  odratun  !  —  what  be'eft 
thee  a  banker  ? 

SCAT.  No — -not  yet:  but  I  mall  be  in  a  day 
or  two ;  and  then,  Farmer,  if  you've  any  loofe 
money,  I'll  take  care  of  it  for  you. 

FARM.  Will  ye  ? 

SCAT.  I'll  a 61  fairly  by  you:  and  to  prove  it, 
if  you'll  be  my  c'uftomer,  I'll  be  yours — pqt 

your 
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your  money  into  my  bank,  and  I'll  buy  all  my 
hay  and  corn  of  you-r-you  take  me  —  that's 
mutual  accommodation. 

FARM.  I  fee  —  thee'll  buy  my  corn,,  and  pay 
me  with  my  own  money. 

SCAT.  No  —  you're  wrong  —  I'll  not  pay  for 
it  with  any  body's  money:  —  wliere's  Aiifs 
Bloomly  ? 

FARM.  Mum  !• — (he's  in  that  rocm. 

SCAT,  'i  hen  (he's  mine,  and 

FARM.  [Stopping  Aim*]  "Hnuid — hauld — you 
forgot  one  thing  —  in  cafe  fhe's  obftropulous, 
hadn't  you  better  bribe  the  poft-boys  ? 

SCAT.  Right:  we  mud  have  eur  charioteers 
in  our  intermit,  fo  we'll  go  inftrucl  them — [Takes 
out  a  pnrfe."]  —  we'll  go  dcpofit  force  more  of 
Old  Woodland's  depofit  money  —  damme  !  I 
muft  buy  the  eftate  a  bargain  ;  at  kaft,  I  can't 
give  much  for  it,  becaufe  I  fha'n't  have  much 
left  to  give  ! 

FARM.  I  fay,  though,  meafter — I  hope  you'll 
bring  my  lodger  fafe  home  again. 

SCAT.  I  will,  as  I'm  a  man  of  honour;  and 
when  (he  knows  who  I  am,  Fa-merr  —  oh ! 
what  woman  will  refufe  a  banker  ? 

FARM.  Why,  many  —  for  in  general  your 
bankers  be  n't  over  young. 

SCAT.  What  then?— Love  has  it's  price, 
my  boy  : — and  which  is  moft  able  to  buy  the  beft 
commodity  —  a  rich  old  banker,  or  a  poor 
young  man  of  fafhion  ?  —  the  city  is  the  great 
commercial  market :  and  you  may  take  your^oath 
of  this,  Farmer  —  that  white  one  heart  is  loft  iij 
St.  James's-ftreet,  there  are  fifty  fold  in  Lom- 
bard-ftreet. —  Come  along — oh,  this  is  life  ! — 
this  is  glorious!  [Exeunt. 

ELINOR 
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ELINOR  find  STELLA  come  forward. 

ELINOR.  What's  to  be  done  ? — Dragged  from 
my  retreat !  — forced  away  by  villains  !  —  Ob, 
my  brother  1  —  Why  are  you  not  near  to  protetl 
me  ? 

FTELLA  Why,  indeed? — Poor  girl! — what 
will  become  of  her? — Is  there  no  way  to  efcape? 
— WThere  does  this  door  lead  to?' 

ELINOR.  It  leads  to  the  back  gate,  and  there's 
our  only  hope. —  Come,  Stella. 

SPUNGE  [Without.}  "  Come,  jolly  Bacchus,"  &c. 

[Singing. 

ELINOR.  'Tis  in  vain: — one  of  them  is  coming 
this  way. 

STELLA.  So  there  is. — He's  coming  to  force 
her  into  the  carriage. — Don't  be  frightened, 
Elinor:  —  we'll  (land  or  fall  together. 

Enter  SPUNGE. 

SPUNGE.  Cole!'— holloa,  Cole  !~  What !  no 
cloth  laid  r  —  no  preparation'  for  fupper  ?  — 
Here's  treatment !  — invite  a  man  to  his  houfe, 
and  provide  nothing  for  him  ! — Ha  !  [Sees  Elinor 
and  Stella, .] —  A  party,  I  fuppofe  :  —  a  rural  rout ! 
—  and  we're  to  fup  in  the  bed  room:  —  fup 
in  ftyle.  —  How  d'ye  do  r  —  How  d'ye  do  ? 
\_A.l~oancing)  and  mdding. 

STELLA.  Keep  off,  I  infift,  Sir. 

SPUNGE.  Few  people  of  rank  in  this  part  of 
the  world  —  indeed  not  a  foul  but  myfelf. — 
However  I  mall  have  a  companion  now.  —  Sir 
Edward  Bloomly  is  arrived  !  — juft  'lighted  at  the 
hotel. 

STELLA.  Sir  Edward  arrived  !  — There's  joy- 
ful news,  Elinor. 

SPUNGE. 
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SPUNGE.  Don't  know  him  ?  —  foon  ftiall !  — • 
Then  I'll  introduce  you. —  Hem!  —  How  we 
ftare,  and  fmile,  and  ogle  !  —  Love  at  firft  fight ! 
natural  enough  ! 

STELLA.  Nay,  if  we  can  but  extricate  our- 
felves  from  this  brute  —  Suppofe  we  try  to  pafs 
him  ?  —  Sir,  with  your  leave 

SPUNGE.  And,  Mifs,  with  your  leave,  I'll 
conduft  you  to  the  fupper-room.  [Offering  to  take 
her  hand.']  —  Don't  be  alarmed—  I'll  be  merci- 
ful.—  I'll  pity  you :  —  by  all  that's  tender,  I'll 
pity  you. 

STELLA.  Pity  us!  —  Why,  furely,  we  can't 
be  miftaken.  - —  Perhaps  he  is  n't  one  of  the 
party. —  I'll  alk  him. —  Sir,  did  you  or  did  you 
not  come  here  with  Mr.  Scatter  ? 

SPUNGE.  With  Dick  ?  - — What !  is  Dick  in  this 
houfe  ?  —  Oh,  the  drunken  rafcal !  —  This  is 
where  he  reeled  to  ! —  I'll  have  him  out. —  Dick  ! 

[Calling  him. 

STELLA.  Ay,  call  him,  Sir! — Call  him  to 
complete  your  infamous  defigns :  —  to  triumph 
o'er  a  poor  defencelefs  woman  !  —  Oh,  Elinor  ! 
—  he  (hall  not  force  you  from  me. 

SPUNGE.  Force  her? 

STELLA.  Yes,  Sir  ;  force  her  from  this  houfe. 
And  you  would  join  hi  the  diihonourable  tranf- 
aclion  ? — You  would  ailift • 

SPUNGE.  Oh,  no! — not    I. 

STELLA.  What!  wo'n't  you? — Wo'n't  you 
take  part  againft  us? 

SPUNGE.  No:  —  came  here  to  eat  a  good 
fupper ;  and,  curfe  me,  if  I  fpoil  my  appetite  !  — 
I  wifli  to  live  cheap,  not  unhappily. 

STELLA.  Indeed!  —  Will  you  befriend  us, 
then  ? 

SPUNGE. 
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To  be  fure  I  will. —  Love  the  whole 
fex.  —  If  they've  faults  to  others,  they've  none 
to  me. —  Men  fay  they're  expenfive  :  —  I  never 
found  them  fo  ;  for,  though  I  can't  always  coax 
them  out  of  their  affeftions,  I'm  fure  to  wheedle 
them  out  of  good  dinners  !  —  and  then,  they 
laugh,  and  call  me  the  pantry  lover. — ^Ha  !  ha  ! 
the  pantry  lover  !  —  natural  enough. 

STELLA.  Generous  man!  —  And  now,  if  you 
will  but  conduft  this  lady  to  her  brother,  Sir 
Edward  Bloomly 

SPUNGE.  Sir  Edward  !  — •  What  1  his  fifter  ? 

ELINOR.  I  am,  Sir ;  and,  if  my  brother's 
friendfhip  can  be  of  any  fervice  to  you,  I'll 
anfwer  for  it,  that  his  houfe,  table,  and  purfe 

SPUNGE.  Say  no  more.—"  Come,  jolly  Bac- 
chus !"  —  I'm  fnug  for  life  — -once  in  a  baronet's 
houfe,  the  devil  can't  get  me  out  again  —  come 
along. 

SCAT.  [Without ]  Watch  the  back  gate  — 
mind  me  don't  efcape  that  way. 

STELLA.  There  —  the  houfe  is  furrounded; 
and  he,  though  well  inclined,  can't  fight  againft 
them  all. 

SPUNGE.  No  —  that  I  can't — -I  can't  fight — • 
I  difpofed  of  all  my  courage  on  one  occalion  — 
I  fought  a  duel ;  and  my  hair  has  flood  on  end 
ever  iince  —  however,  we  may  manoeuvre  —  let 
me  fee 

ELINOR.  I  hear  them  coming— oh,  my 
friend  ! 

SPUNGE.  I  have  it —we  will  fight  him  :  but 
it  fhall  be  with  his  own  weapon  —  darknefs  — 
firft,  out  go  the  candles,  —  and  now  each  lay- 
hold  of  an  arm  ;  and  two  to  one  but  we  all  fup 
with  Sir  Edward — No  matter  what  he  gives  us— 
E  I'd 
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I'd  rather  drink  fmall-beer  with  a  gentleman^ 
than  Burgundy  with  a  fcoundrel. 

[Elinor  has  hold  of  one  arm—  Stella  of  the  other] 
Hufh  !  — not  a  word  ! 

Enter  SCATTER.  [  Thejlage  is  dark.~] 
SCAT.  In  the  dark  ! — what !  afraid  of  (hewing 
your  blufhes,  my  little  moraliftr  —  Soft !  I  hear 
her —  [Lays  hold  of  Stella^] — there — I  have  you. 
SPUNGE.  Natural  enough.  [Exit  with  Elinor. .] 
SCAT.  There  —  I  told  you  I  never  failed  with 
a  woman.  —  And  now 

Enter  Old  WOODLAND,  Mrs.  SCATTER,  and  tiV9 
SERVANTS  with  Lights. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Look !  I  knew  I  was  right  — 
there's  Stella. 

Old  WOOD.  And  there's  my  fon — ,Why  Tom 
—  You  reprobate —  [Pulling  Scatter  round}  — 
Zounds !  it's  the  banker. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Heavns  !•— Where's  Young 
Woodland  then  ? 

SCAT.  Where's  little  morality  ? 

Old  WOOD.  And  where's  my  depofit  money  ? 
—Look  ye — where  is  it,  Sir  ? 

SCAT.  It's  here  —  it's  there — [putting  his  hand 
on  each  pocket}  —  it's  everywhere — But  the  girl 
• — furely  it  was  her  I. laid  hold  of — [Sees  Mrs. 
Scatter~\  No,  it  was  Kitty  ! — Damme  !  there's  con- 
nubial love  fpr  you  —  I  was  going  to  elope  with 
my  own  wife  !  —  but  mum — flic's  in  that  room 
— fteady— I'm  off. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Stay,  Sir — I  infift  *n  an  explana- 
tion. 

Old  WOOD.  Ay,  Sir  —  what  we  want  is  an 
.undcrflanding. 

3  SCAT. 
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SCAT.  Give  me  your  hand  —  you're  a  d d 

honeu     i!o\v  —  you  do  want  an  underftanding— - 

i  .y    for   you,    I've   enough    for   both  — 

i   to   keep   your  accounts,  manage  your 

end  difpofe  of  your  depofit-money. —  So 

night;   and  make  yourfelf  eafy. —  Look, 

it   is  !  —  Here's    the    purchafe-money.  — 

';n?  up  a  Qurfe.']  —  I  tell  you  what,  though 

•he  auctioneer  don't  make  hafte,  I  (hall  b'e 

beforehand  with  him. — Going  —  going  —  gone  ! 

[Exit. 

;id  WOOD.   He's  worfe  than  my  fon. —  He 
never   enter    my   doors  again !  — and   for 
•ijifs  Stella —  anfwer  me  —  who  wrote  you 
;rer  ? 

.  LLA.   It  was  written  by  a  young  lady  who 
s  at  this  houfe. 

\  WCOD.  Girl  —  girl  —  you're  as   bad  as 
.•  ja'"dian  —  but  come,  let's  leave  him — 

50  home [Mrs.  Scatter  weeps']  Nay  !   I 

don't  involve  you  in  his  crimes  —  I  believe  you're 
as  much  deceived  as  myfelf — only  I  beg  we 
may  hear  no  more  of  conjugal  affe£tion  —  I've 
had  quite  enough  of  that  for  my  life  time. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Nay,  uncle  —  what  motive  can 
Mr.  Scatter  have  ? 

Old  WOOD.  What  motive  !  why,  the  love  of 
failiion,  to  be  fure  —  and,  to  do  him  juftice,  he'll 
fucceed  eminently  —  for  failiion  is  ever  obtained" 
by  fuch  'profligate  conduct  as  his  and  my  fon's, 
and  never  by  aftions  of  virtue,  generofity,  or  hu- 
manity. [Exeunt. 


END  OF  ACT  THE  SECOND, 

E* 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE— Outfide  of  Hotel  in  a  Sea-fort  Town, 
SPUNGE  crojfes  thejlage,  and  rings  at  the  belL 


SPUNGE. 


N< 


O W  for  it  —  now  to  be  introduced  to  Sir 
Edward.  —  \lVilliam  enters  from  the  hotelJ]  — 
Come,  fhew  me  to'  him  —  mew  me  to  him. 

WILLIAM.  Sir,  my  matter's  not  at  home— * 
he's  gone  to  bathe. 

SPUNGE.  Hem!  —  next  time  he  goes  to 
bathe,  bid  him  take  his  elbow  with  him  —  look 
—  fee  it  (licking  out  of  that  window  —  Come  — 
I'm  his  fitter's  friend — faw  her  home  laft  night— 
too  late  to  be  introduced  then  —  fo  promifed  to 
call  in  the  morning. 

WILLIAM.  Oh,  if  you're  Mifs  Elinor's  friend, 
I'm  fure  Sir  Edward- will  be  glad  to  fee  you  — 
never  was  brother  fo  fond  of  a  fifter;  and  he  would 
have  been  be  here  three  days  ago,  if  the  gout 
hadn't  attacked  him  on  the  road. 

SPUNGE.  The  gout!  oh,  I'm  glad  he  has  the 
gout  —  that's  a  fign  he  feeds  high,  and  drinks 
Burgundy  —  pray  now  —  between  ourfelves  — 
what  fort  of  a  fellow  is  Sir  Edward? 

WlL- 
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WILLIAM.  One  of  the  beft  living  —  he  is, 
perhaps,  fomewhat  hafty  in  his  temper  : — but  he 
is  young 

SPUNGE,  Young  !  —  what !  about  thirty  ? 

WILLIAM.  Thirty  ! — he's  not  fixteen. 

SPUNGE.  Not  fixteen  ! 

WILLIAM.  No;  award  in  chancery,  Sir— - 
aod  what's  very  extraordinary,  he  now  knows 
more  of  the  world  than  any  of  his  anceftors 
did  at  three  times  his  age — why.,  'tis  but  a  month 
ago  he  fought  a  duel. 

SPUNGE.  A  duel!  —  zounds!—-!  knew  the 
breed  of  boys  was  pretty  forward,  but  never 
heard  of  fuch  a  forced  plant  as  this  —  a  duel ! — • 
how  was  it  ? 

.  WILLIAM.  You  fhall  hear,  Sir  - — an  old 
fchooHellow  of  his  —  a  Mr.  Woodland,  having 
been  fwindled  and  arrefted  by  one  of  your  flock- 
jobbing  gentry,  my  malter  paid  the  debt ;  and 
Mr.  Woodland  was  no  fooner  gone  abroad,  than 
the  ftockjobber  made  more  demands,  which  Sir 
Edward  wouldn't  pay— on  this,  words  enfued 
—he  ridiculed  my  matter's  youth  —  this  he 
laughed  at — but  when  the  ftockjobber  called 
Mr.  Woodland  a  fcoundel,  Sir  Edward  was  fo 
enraged,  that  he  ftruck  him,  and  a  challenge 
was  the  confequence. 

SPUNGE.  Well !  and  did  the  boy  fight? 

WILLIAM.  Did  her  — ay:  and  the  firft  mot 
lamed  the  ftockjobber  for  life  —  hit  him  in  the 
hip. 

SPUNGE.  What !  made  him  a  lame  duck  ?  — 
I'm  glad  of  it :  and  if  he'd  often  go  and  take  a 
day's  mooting  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  would 
be  much  for  the  health  of  the  nation — but  here 
he  comes  —here's  the  little  hero. « 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  EDWARD  and  ELINOR  from  the  Hotel. 

ELINOR.  Yoa  are,  indeed,  much  altered,  bro- 
ther, fince  I  and  my  poor  father  went  to  Mont- 
pelierr — 'tis  three  years  ago  j  and  you  were  then 
a  fchool  boy — 

EDW.  No:  I  wras  a  man  then- — I've  been 
a  man  thefe  five  years  ;  and  when  men  at  fixty 
affe£t  to  be  boys,  why  (houldn't  boys  at  fifteen 
affect  to  be  men  ?  — befides,  is  wifdom  confine.! 
to  age  ? —  mayn't  I  have  feen  as  much  of  tl  3 
world  in  one  year,  as  a  pedant  has  in  twenty  ? 
oh  !  when  you  know  all,  Elinor,  you'll  find  I'm 
a  match  for  any  man  living. 

ELINOR.  Think  not  I  complain -*— you  are 
kind  beyond  my  wifhes  : — and  if  I  thought  we 
fhould  never  part- 

EDW.  Part?  —  never!  —  unlefs  either  of  us 
marry  —  and  as  for  me  —  marriage  is  much  too 
young  -a  trick  for  a  man  of  my  experience  —  but 
you  had  a  long  journey,  Elinor,  after  my  poor 
lather's  death;  and  now  I  think  on't — how 
came  you  to  travel  incog?  —  why  change  your 
name  to  Campbell  ? 

ELINOR.  Becaufe  I  thought  obfcurity  my  beft 
protection  ;  and  whilft  the  name  of  Bloomly 
might  lead  to  enquiry,  I  thought  that  of  Camp- 
bell—  but  we'll  talk  on't  no  more  —  I  am  hap-, 
py  now :  and  unlefs  you  are  lured  from  me,  by 
the  charms  of  fafliionable  life 

EDW.  Oh  —  that's  quite  gone  by — I  faw  the 
folly  of  that,  many  —  many  years  ago  —  yes  :  I 
faw  the  folly  of  falhionable  life  foon  after  I  left 
my  nurfery  —  fo  don't  be  afraid  of  that  rival, 
Elinor. 

SPURGE  [adi'ancing]  Can  refrain  no  longer — 

Sir 
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Sir  Edward,  you're  right  welcome,  Sir  Ed  ward- 
always  happy  to  take  merit  by  the  hand  —  on  a 
firft  acquaintance,  never  faw  a  perfon  I  took* 
fuch  a  fancy  to  —  fo  elegant  —  fo  generous—  and" 
then  your  hitting  the  ftock-jobber-—  oh  !  I'll  flick 
to  you  through  life. 

ELINOR  [to  Sir  Edward,  who  is  aftomjhed.}  'Tis 
the  gentleman  I  told  you  of  —  he  was  moft  friend- 
ly to  me  on-  an  occaiion  it  is  now  unneceflary  to 
mention. 

EDW.  Oh  —  if  that's  the  cafe  —  I  fhall  be  hap- 
py to  be  better  acquainted.  —  When  will  you 
dine  with  me,  Sir  ? 

SPUNGE.  When  will  I  not  dine  with  you?—  • 
to-day,  to-morrow  —  in  fhort,  death  alone  fhall 
part  us.  —  I'll  go  order  dinner  - 

EDW.  Stay  —  my  fifter  will  take  that  trouble. 
—  Go  in,  Elinor;  and  when  I've  vifited  my  friend, 
I'll  return.  —  Oh—  there  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to 
afk  after  —  a  thing  I  value  more  than  all  my  fa^ 
ther's  fortune  —  his  pifture. 

ELINOR  \_alarmed.~\  His  picture  ! 

EDW.  Ay:  the  one  lie  took  with  him  to  Mont- 
pelier.  —  Why,  what's  the  matter?  —  what  agi- 
tates you?  —  is  it  loft? 

ELINOR.  It  is—and  under  fuch  circumftances 
•7—  oh  !  do  not  —  do  not  upbraid  me,  brother. 

EDW.  Upbraid  you  !  not  for  the  world  —  I'm 
only  forry  that  I  alked  after  it  —  upbraid  you  !  — 
[KiJJes  Jier~]  —  there  —  think  on't  no  more.  [Elinor 

exit.} 

Enter 


WILLIAM.  Sir,  the  curricle  is  ready. 
SPUNGE.    The  curricle!  —  fo  it  is!  —  come 
along  —  \layl  hold  of  Edward}  —  I'll  drive  you. 

EDW. 
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EDW.  You  drive  me  !  — well !  you  fhall,  and 
to  Woodland  Grove,  if  you  know  the  way 

SPUNGE.  Know  the  way!  —  blefsyou! — I'm 
quite  at  home  at  Woodland  Grove- — drank  tea 
there  yefterday  —  meant  to  dine  there  to-day-— 
good  fruit,  but  bad  butter.  —  Come— -I'll  whip 
you  along. — I  fay,  though — you  are  young,  and 
Dick  Scatter  and  his  wife  are  knowing  hands- 
pigeon  you  at  faro  —  cailino. 

EDW.  Will  they  ?  — I  wifh  they'd  try. 

SPUNGE.  Don't  —  they'll  coax  you  on  —  let 
you  win  at  firft. 

EDW.  I  know  it ;  and  that's  the  way  I  win  at 
laft  —  that's  the  way  I  laft  winter  broke  two 
faro  banks,  ruined  a  fcore  of  blacklegs,  and  paid 
the  debts  of  a  diftreffed  and  unfortunate  rela- 
tion. 

SPUNGE.  Oh  • — come  along  — you  don't  want 
my  inftrufitions,  I  fee. 

EDW.  No — you  may  fave  yourfelf  the  trouble. 
— Why,  at  twelve  years  old,  when  I  was  a  boy 
at  Eton,  I  rode  a  fweepftakes  at  New-market— 
at  thirteen  I  went  the  grand  tour — at  fourteen  I 
came  to  London — was  elected  member  of  all  the 
famionable  clubs,  and  laid  out  for  by  all  the  noto- 
rious match-makers — but  it  wouldn't  do — I  was 
too  old  for  them — ha  !  ha ! — you  grown-up  peo- 
ple think  yourfelves  vaftly  clever :  but  you  for- 
get "  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth !" 

[Exeunt.] 

A  Room  in  Old  WOODLAND'*  Houfe — >Glafs  Doors 
leading  to  a  Garden — Pictures. 

Enter  Mrs.  SCATTER. 

So  —  our  affairs  go  on  delightfully — Though 

my 
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Pny  uncle  hasn't  forgot  the  farrn-houfe adventure, 
or  forgiven  my  hufband, — yet  my  influence  is  fq 
great,  that  Young  Woodland  is  about  to  undergo 
a  clofet  lecture  for  having  laughed  at  my  nick- 
name of  Shepherdefs  —  the  old  gentleman  vows 
he'll  turn  him  oat  of  doors,  if  he  perliils  in  ridi- 
culing my  patloral  difpofition.  Ay — -ay:  his 
bank  and  eftate  will  be  ours  ftill. 

Enter  #  SERVANT.    • 

SERVANT.  Madam,  here's  a  young  gentle- 
man who  fays  his  name  is  Sir  Edward  Bloomly. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Sir  Edward  !  —  oh  the  pretty 
chicken  !  — <•  he's  an  old  friend  of  my  hufband's, 
fo  Ihew  him  up  directly. — [Servant  exit} — *Dear, 
how  unlucky,  we  muftn't  play  at  cards  in  this 
houfe  !  —  however,  I'll  return  the  vifit,  and  then 
•• '  here  he  is  ! — I  muft  go  put  myfelf  in  order 
to  receive  him  —  fweet  little  innocence  !  —  oh  ! 
I  wouldn't  take  five  thoufand  for  his  feathers. 

{.Exit. 

Enter  Sir  EDWARD  and  SERVANT. 

EDW.  Hal  ha!  —  I  fhouldn't  be  furprifed  if 
I  never  fee  Mr,  Spunge  aud  my  curricle  again 
« — he  infifted  on  driving  it  five  miles  further,  and 
I  could  hardly  perfuade  him  to  call  lor  me  in 
his  way  home— he  is  the  ftrangeft  creature — but 
Where's  my  friend  ?  vvhere's  Woodland  ? 

SERVANT.  Mr.  Woodland !  —  Sir,  I  thought 
you  wanted  my  miftrefs. 

EDW.  No,  Sir — I  want  Mr.  Woodland — call 
him  dire£tly— [Servant  exit"} — hi -the  mean  time, 
as  I'm  a  connoiifeur  in  pictures- —  [fpying  at  pic- 
tures'}— urn  ! — Portrait  of  a  little  boy  i — pooh ! — 
F  a  little 
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a  little  girl  too  !  —  upon  my  word,  very  intellec- 
tual fubjecls  —  I  fuppofe  we've  a  doll  or  a  cra- 
dle in  the  middle.  —  No  —  this  Teems  fomething 

in  my  own  way — fomething  manly heavens! 

• — it  can't  be  !  —  it  is  !  —  my  father's  portrait !  — 
the  fame  he  took  with  him  to  Montpclier  !  — 
how  came  it  here?  —  who  brought  it  to  this 
houfe  ?  —  here's  Woodland  !  —  I'll  fift  this  bufi- 
nefs  to  the  bottom. 

Enter   Young  WOODLAND. 

Young  WOOD.  Edward  !  —  my  friend  !  —  mv 
youthful  benefactor  !  —  how,  how  am  I  to  thank 
thee  ?  —  to  give  me  liberty,  and  riik  your  life  — 

EDW.  Nay,  that's  all  paft,  and  I'm  glad  to 
fee  you,  Woodland — \jhaking  hands] — but  before 
we  talk  on  other  fubjeds,  do  tell  me  how  that 
picture  came  in  this  houfe  ? 

Young  WOOD,  [much  agitated."]  That  picture  ! 

EDW.  Ay  :  that — that  reverend  head — I  faw 
it  in  a  gallery  abroad 

Young  WOOD,  [eagerly]  Do  you  know  who  it 
refembles  ? 

EDW.  No  —  don't  you,  Woodland  ? 

Young  WOOD.  Would  to  heaven  I  did  !  —  if 
I  could  find  him,  he  might  reftore  a  treafure  to 
me.  —  Oh,  Edward  !  —  I'm  the  verieft  wretch 
alive. 

EDW.  [taking  his  hand]  Woodland,  what  has 
happened  ? — tell  me — confide  in  me — nay,  nay 

—  I  would  trufl  you. 

Young  WOOD.'  You  would,  and  therefore  I'll 
difclofe  a  ftory  to  you fit  down  —  [they  Jit] 

—  One    evening    at    Marfeilles  —  'sdeath  !    the 
recolletlion  —  [Weeps.] 

EDW.  Go  on  —  if  you  love  me,  go  on. 

Youncr 
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Young  WOOD.  Well  then  —  one  evening, 
while  walking  in  a  foreft  near  Marfeilles,  I 
faw  two  women  in  the  hands  of  robbers ;  —  one 
they  had  wounded,  and  were  about  to  deftroy 
the  other,  when  I  {hatched  a  piftol  irom  the 
ruffian's  hand,  and  in  the  end,  rough:  and  dj- 
fperfed  them. 

EDW.  Well,  that  was  very  heroic  ; —  but  the 
picture  —  come  to  the  picture.. 

Young  WOOD.  Be  patient :  — they  proved  to 
be  an  Englifh  lady  and  her  fervant,  travelling 
from  Montpeiier.  — 

EDW.  £rom  Montpeiier,  fay  you  ? 

Young  WOOD.  Ay  —  and  now  mark  the  deep 
villany  of  him  you  call  your  friend  !  the  fervant 
being  wounded,  and  unable  to  travel,  I  pro- 
pofed  conducting  them  to  the  neareft  inn,  aid 
there,  after  palling  many  days  alone — Oh  that 
the  tale  had  ended  there  !  but  'twas  decreed  — 
fhe  was  betrayed,  and  I  undone  for  ever. 

EDW.  You  dared  not  ! 

Young  WOOD.  It  is  too  true  —  the  time,  the 
place,  the  circumftance —  (he  grateful  and  un- 
fufpe£ting  —  I  treacherous  and  deceiving  —  in 
{hort,  under  a  moft  folemn  promife  of  marriage, 
{he  fell  a  victim  to  my  arts  ;  and  I  rcfcued  her 
fro;n  aflaffins,  only  to  give  a  deeper  wound 
myfelf. 

%EDW.  Her  name  —  what  was  her  name  ? 

Young  WOOD.  Elinor  Campbell. 

EDW.  \rifing.~]  You  are  a  villain !  —  the  worft 
of  villains ! 

Young  WOOD.  I  grant  I  am  a  villain  ;  but 
rather  pity — 

EDW.  Pity  !  — •  no,  Sir  ;  —  all  the  tears  I  have, 
will  be  flied  for  her,  poor  girl !  — •  poor  Elinor! 
F  2  wees. 
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[weeps"]  —  don't  fancy  this  proceeds  from  weak- 
nefs,  Sir;  for  with  the  feelings  of  a  boy,  you 
know  I  have  the  fpirit  of  a  man  ! — but  go  on, 
Sir,  —  how  came  you  by  the  p56lure  ? 

Young  WOOD.  In  her  hurry  to  efcape  from  me, 
fhe  left  it  behind  her ;  abd  not  knowing  her 
family  or  place  of  refidence,  I  preferved  it  as  the 
only  means  of  difcovering  her  —  I  keep  it  as  a. 

talifrhan,  Edward. [Edw.  weeps  c;i.~\     Kind 

fympathizing  boy  !  —  Oh!  had  my  uncle  but  pof- 
feiTed'thefe  feelings  !  had  he,  like  him,  thus  felt 
compaHion  for  an  unknown  fufferer,  (lie  had  not 
been  deferted,  nor  I  been  ever  wretched. 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

SERVANT.  Sir,  your  father  defires  to  fee 
you  in  his  ftudy  immediately  :  —  he  is  now 
waiting. 

Young  WOOD.  I'll  come  to  him:  —  you  fee 
we're  interrupted  j  but  wait  till  I  return,  and 
I'll  convince  )ou  — 

EDW.  Convince  me!  —  hark  ye,  Sir  —  take 
mv  advice  —  don't  purfue  her.  s 

Young  WOOD.  Not  purfue  her  ! 

ED w.  No,  Sir  —  fhe  may  have  relations  —  (lie 
may  have  a  brother  —  an  arTe£iionate  brother, 
Sir  —  who,  to  gratify  his  own  rcfentmenr,  would 
not  mind  expofmg  his  filler's  {hame  —  but  I> 
Sir  — 

Young  WOOD.  You  !  —  why,  how  — 
-    EDW.  True  —  how  does  it  concern  me  r  — • 
her.  name's  Campbell  —  ilie's   not  my  lifter  — 
no  —  if  fhe  were,  I'd  blow  your  wicked  brains 
out ;  but  why  ar'n't  you  gone,  Sir  ?  —  don't  you 
hear   your    father's  waiting   for  you?  —  Go  — 
go  Woodland  —  I'll   wait  till  you  r-eiurn. 
[Woodland  exit.}  EDW, 
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EDW.  [alone.}  How  I  could  have  beat  him  !  — 
with  what  pleafure  couid  I  have  broke  every 
bone  in  his  infamous  competition  ! —  what  fhall 
I  do  ?  —  fhall  I,  by  the  hackneyed  mode  of  mar- 
riage!—  marriage! — what!  —  facrifice  her  to 
a  man  me  muft  deteft  ?  —  no  —  I  difdain  fuch 
paltry  reparation  — ihall  1  then  challenge  him  ? 
or  mall  I  conceal  my  fitter's  ihame,  and  triumph, 
over  my  own  animofity  ?  —  that  will  be  true 
courage  —  that  will  be-a£Ung  like  a  man  !  and 
therefore  —  \_fwallo-wing  his  dnger.']  —  away  all 
puerile  petty  inclination  —  I'll  {"mother  my  re- 
ientment,  if  I  burft  !  —  and  yet  —  I  mould  like 
to  touch  him — juft  gently  throttle  him  for  half 
an  hour !  —  Oh  villain  !  villain ! 

Enter  SPUNGE. 

SPUNGE.  So  —  here  I  am  —  fafe  and  found  — • 
only  one  accident  — •«•  only  overturned  once,  and 
broke  the  mare's  knees." 

EDW.  [»Q/  attending  to  tim.~]  He  fimply  knows 
her  by  the  name  of  Campbell :  and  if  the  pi&ure 
were  difpofed  of—  but  for  that,  he  never  may 
difcover  her  —  I'll  coniider — 

SPUNGE.  Confider !  —  what!  when  dinner's 
waiting !  —  come. 

EDW.  I  have  it — I'll  employ  him.  — •  Look  ye 
Sir  —  do  you  wifh  to  do  me  a  favour  ? 

SPUNGE.  There's  a  queftion  !  —  hav'n't  I 
drove  your  curricle  ?  —  don't  i  mean  to  dine  with 
you  ?  —  and  hav'n't  I  p/omis'd  to  (lick  to  you 
through  life  ?  —  isn't  that  doing  you  a  favour  ? 

EDW.  Well,  Sir  —  if  you  wilii  to  extend  your 
civilities,  take  duwn  that  picture,  and  convey  it 
fecretly  to  my  apartment. 

SPUNGE.  Secretly!  —  what,  isn't  it  your  own  ? 

EDW. 
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EDW.  Afk  no  queftions  —  take  it  direftly  — 
how  !  —  don't  you  underftand  me  ? 

SPUNGE.  I  do  —  hanging  cofts  nothing,  to  be 
fure  ;  but  I'd  rather  live  at  my  own  expenfe, 
than  die  at  any  body's  elfe. 

EDW.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir? 

SPUNGE.  Mean!  —  that,  while  there's  any 
other  mode  of  living  cheap,  damme  if  I  fteal 
furniture.  . 

EDW.  Steal !  —  Loolvat  me,  Sir.— I'll  anfwer 
for  the  robbery,  ['takes  down  picture."]  —  There! 
—  Now  will  you  obey  my  orders  ?  [Spunge  flakes 
his  bead."]  —  Mighty  well,  Sir!  —  Our  ^n±  ;aint- 
ance  ends.  , 

SPUNGE.  Don't  —  don't  talk  of  it. — -I  would 
not  lofe  your  acquaintance  for  the  world  ; 
you're  fo  much  of  the.  gentleman  !  — you  diive 
fuch  horfes,  and' give  fuch  dihnrMs! — Oh,  the 
man  deferves  to  ftarve,  that  would  net  rifk  his 
neck  for  you  ![ Takes piBuref;  :\L] — But, 

mind,  if  it's  felony,  you're  to  be  hanged — not  I. 

EDW.  I'll  anfwer  fcr  the  confequences. — 
There!  —  run  through  tlizit  garden,  and  not 
a  foul  will  fee  you  !  — Above  US,  my  fifter  :  — 
hide  it  from  her,  I  charge  you. —  'Slife  !  here's 
fornebody  coming!  —  I'll  detain  them  in  con- 
verfation,  and  cover  your  retreat. 

Enter  Mrs.  SCATTER. 

Mrs.  SCAT.   Oh,  Sir  Edward  !  —  this  is  fuch 

an   honour!  —  I'm  only  forry    my   uncle   is  fo 

,    that    I    cau't   even   afk   you   to   drink 

tea,   and  play  cards.         [Spunge  exit  at glafs  door. 

Er,\v.    Cara*;  !  —  I've    done    with   cards. — 

Chefs  is  tru  game  for  people  of  our  time  of  lifes 

Mrs.  Scatter. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  SCAT.  Our  time  of  life! — Oh,  very- 
true  !  —  for  young  people  like  you  and  I, 
Sir  Edward.  Blefs  me  !  —  what  are  you  look- 
ing at  ? 

EDW.  Nothing.  He's  gene  !  —  he's  fafe  !  — • 
and  the  flory  v.Tiil  be  kept  fecret  even  from  my 
lifter  !  [Jftde]  —  Oh,  that's  fome  comfort !  — 
Good  day,  Madam : —other  cares  demand  my 
attention  now.  Good  day  ! 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Nay,  Sir  Edward,  I  wo'n't  let 
you  go,  till  you  naiTiC  fome  evening  when  I  may 
return  this  viiit- — I  do  lon-g  for  a  game  of  caflino 
—that  is,  in  the  family  way — juft  for  a  trifle. 
—  I  never  lofe  much3  you  know. —  Come,  now; 
when  ihall  we  rrcet,  and \_Fcnd!in?  hint. 

ED\V.  Fie!  fie!  Mrs.  Scatter !  —  Confider, 
you're  a  married  woman! — There:  this  is  al- 
ways my  luck! — the  young  women  call  me 
child,  and  turn  up  their  n'ofes  at  me ;  but  the 
old  ones!  —  Ecod  !  they*re  all  pulling  caps  and 
wigs  for  me  !  —  But  I  can't  fray  now  —  fo  tell 
Scatter  to  call,  and  I'll  name  fome  evening 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Will  you  be  fo  obliging?  —  Nay, 
allow  me  to  fee  you  to  your  carriage. —  I  have 
him  :  • — the  young  pigeon's  caught !  — This  way, 
Sir  Edward.  —  Oh,  I  wouldn't  take  ten  thou- 
fand  for  his  feathers  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE.  —^   Room  in  the  Hotel. 
Enter  ELINOR  with  a  book  in.  her  hand. 

ELINOR.  Yes:  —  "all  happinefs  is  mingled 
with  alloy!"  and  even  my  brother's  kindnefs  — 
even  that  brings  forrow  with  it;- for,  when  I 
think  how  little  I  deferve  his  friendihip,  and 

know 
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know  that  if  a  dark  —  dark  tale  fliould  bd 
revealed  to  him,  how  he  would  fhun,  abandon, 
and  defpife  me  !  —  Cruel,  dreadful  recollection ! 
—But,  fee  !  — he  comes  to  comfort,  not  upbraid 
me. 

Enter  Sir  EDWARD. 

ELINOR.  Oh,  Edward  !  —  I'm  fo  happy 
you're  returned ! 

EDW.  Happy  !  —  Are  you  happy>  Elinor  r  — * 
Well,  well  !  -—The  fault  'was  not  yours. 

ELINOR.  The  fault!— What  fault? 
'  EDW.  Baking  her  hand]  When  I  prefs  her 
hand  —  when  I  look  at  her — and  think  that,  but 
for  him,  (he  had  ftill  poflefled  her  mother's  virtue 
and  her  father's  honour,  I  cannot  brook  it. 
I  can't,  nor  I  wo'n't  choak  myfelf.  Here, 
William  !  — my  piftols !  —  Bring  me  my  piilols 
dire6tly.  \Wifliom  enters,,  and  exit. 

ELINOR.  Your  piftols  !  —  for  what,  brother? 

EDW.  To  moot  • 

EL.INOR.  Whom? 

EDW.  Why,  him ! 

ELINOR.  There's  more  in  this  than  he  reveals. 
Edward,  what  makes  you  talk  fo  ftrangely  ? 
and  look 

EDW.  Nothing.  —  I  never  Was  in  better 
fpirits  !  —  Ha  !  ha  !  *—  quite  merry  —  q\iite 
cheerful !  \_Wdliam  re-enters —  Edward  fnatches  a 
piftol  out  of  his  hand,  and  prefects  it  at  Jlage  doors.'] 
I  mould  hit  him  !  —  I  know  the  firit  fhot 
would  exterminate  the  fcoundrel.  There,-— 
he's  dead  !  [Snapping  the  piftol  * 

SPUNGE  enters  heftily  with  the  piftnre>  and  fees  the 

pijlol  presented  at  him. 

SPUNGE.  Holloa  1— what  are  you  about?  — 

I'm 
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I'm  frightened  enough  already ;  for  the  recollec- 
tion, that  the  receiver  of  ftolen  goods  was  as  bad 
as  the  thief,  has  fo  terrified  me— — [Elinor  looks 
at  the  piffure  with  a/loniJJimcnt .] 

•Enw.  [Afide  to  Spu>ige.~\  Fool  !  blockhead  ! — • 
didn't  I  charge  you  not  to  let  my  fifter  fee  the 
picture  ?  begone—  take  it  to  my  chamber  — 
[Elinor flops  Spnnge.~]  —  let  him  pafs,  Elinor. 

ELINOR.  [Holding  him,  and  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture.'] No— not  till  I  am  fatisfied— *it  is!  it  is 
my  father's  portrait  !  and  you  got  it-— 

SPUNGE.  From  Woodland  Grove. 

ELINOR.  Heavens  ! — -is  he  in  England,  then? 
• — have  you  feen  him  ? 

EDW.  [Collaring  Spunge.~]  Liar '.—-you  know 
I  bought  it  —  didn't  I  purchafe  it  of  a  Mr. — 
Mr.  Talbot  ? 

SPUNGE.  You  did- — -I'll  take  my  oath  you 
bought  it  of  Mr*  Talbot ;  and  as  to  ftealing  it 
from  Young  Woodland  —  [Sir  Edward  prefents  a 
ptftol  at  him.]  — « don't  —  don't  wafte  powder  up- 
on me  ! 

EDW.  Begone  !  — no  reply — 'leave  the  room 
this  inftant.  [Spunge  exit."] 

ELINOR.  'Tis  too  plain  —  the  ftory  is  divulg- 
ed, and  he'll  defert  me  —  I  fee  by  his  looks  he 
will  defert  me  — *  oh,  brother  !  [falling  at  bis 
feet.] —  I'm  not  deferving  of  your  pity  :  but  I've 
no  other  friend  or  relation  upon  earth  ;  and  if 
you  caft  me  from  you  — Can  you  —  can  you  for- 
give me  ? 

EDW.  What  do  you  weep  for,  Elinor? — • 
you  don't  fee  me  fo  childifh — -no — -I'm  more 
manly  — -  more  —  [Weeps. ~\  —  oh,  my  poor  filler ! 
[Falls  on  her  neck.'] 

ELINOR,  He  weeps  !  — he  pities  me  ! 

G  EDW. 
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EDW.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you  —  pity  h  for 
mingled  with  affeftion,  that  I  love  you  more 
than  ever — but  why  do  I  Itand  blubbering  here,- 
xvhilft  the  wretch  lives?  —  I'll  load  my  piftols— ** 
I'll  take  fuch  cool  aim  !  —  oh  !  your  tears  fliall 
be  revenged,- 

ELINOR.  Held  —*•  confider  your  youth —-you- 
are  "only  a  boy 

Emv.  A  boy!  'Slife  !— -I'm  more  of  a  man 
than  he  is  —  would  I  have  taken  advantage  of 
a  woman  HI  my  power  f  —  would  I  have  faved 
an  innocent  girl's  life,  only  to  make  it  a  burthen 
to  her  ?  —  oh  !  if  this  is  being  a  man, —  if  this- 
be  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  - — may  I  re- 
main a  boy — a  weak  inexperienced  boy,  as  long 
as  I  live  ! 

ELINOR.  Well !  but  for  my  fake— if  the  ftory 
be  made  public,  I  fhall  be  difgraccd,  expofed — 

EDW.  Ay  :  there  it  is— I  mufte'en  gulp  down 
my  refentment,  and  be  a  philofopher. — Come — 
to-morrow  we'll  fet  off  for  Yorkihire  ;  and  if 
•'ou  never  meet  this  falfe,  betraying — I  mould 
it  him  —  I  know  I  mould  hit  him. 

ELINOR.  If  we  ihould  meet,  he'll  hardly  re- 
collect me  —  his  own  conduct  has  fo  impaired 
my  health,  that  I'm  ^.lite  an  altered  woman 
iince  he  faw  me  — beiides,  1  can  fo  change  my 
drefs 

Enter  WILLIAM. 

WILLIAM.  Sir,  dinner's  on  the  tabfe. 

EDW.  Very  well!  Come,  Elinor — the  dark 
tale  fliall  die  \vith  you,  and  a  brother's  attention 
.atone  for  a  lover's  falfehood  ! 

ELINOR.  Ah  I  if  our  parents  had  been  living — 
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They  would  have  afted  as  I  have  done 
*-- prote&ed,  not  dcferted  —  reclaimed,  not  ex- 
pofed  :  —  and  by  the  foftering  hand  of  a  parent, 
iinany  an  unfortunate  victim,  that  is  now  reduced 
to  fliame  .and  defperation,  might  have  been  re- 
ilored  to  happinefs  and  honour.  —  [Spunge  peeps 
Yw.]^  Come  you,  Mr.  receiver  of  Jlolen  goods  — 
why,  what  are  you  afraid  of? — come  and  drown 
your  cares  in  wine. 

SPUNGE.  What  wine  ?  Burgundy? 

EDW.  Ay  !  in  Burgundy. — "  Come,  jolly  Bac- 
rchus,  &c."  —  [Exit  with  Elinor.'] 

SPUNGE.  Drown  my  cares  in  Burgundy!  — 
ha  !  had  we  fwim  again  =•«-  I'm  an  independent 
man  —  from  this  hour,  I'll  be  expenfive  — -  grate- 
ful —  hofpitable  —  Sir  Edward's  houfe  to  me 
is  open,  and  I'll  take  care  it  (hall  be  open  houfe 
—  I'll  invite  all  thofe  rich  fingers  that  have  lent 
file  half  guineas  •?—  all  thofe  poor  actors  that  have 
fent  me  orders — and  all  thofe  very  poor  mem- 
bers that  have  given  me  franks— r oh!  Fm  an 
/independent  man  !  [j£v//. 


END  OF  ACT  THE  THIRp, 
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ACT      IV. 

SCENE— A  View  m  tbe  Sea-port  TOWL 

Enter  WOODLAND  and  HARRY. 
WOODLAND. 

VV  ELL  !  —  what  fuccefs,  Harry?  —  have  you 
heard  any  thing  of  the  picture  ? 

HARRY.  No,  Sir— -I  can't  find  the  picture  any 
xvhere ;  and  I'm  fure  it  muft  have  been  taken  away 
from  fome  fecret  mifchievous  motive. 

WOOD.  'Sdeath!  who  can  be  fo  malignant? — • 
fo 

HARRY.  What  do  you  think  of  your  old  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scatter!  —  wouldn't  they  commit 
any  mean  action  to  torment  and  diftrefs  you  ?  — • 
but  cheer  up,  Sir  —  here's  a  kind  letter  from  your 
father. 

WOOD.  How  !  does  he  relent  ? — does  he  recal 
me,  Harry  ?  —  {reads.  ] 
"  Sir, 

"  When  you  reflect  on  your  own  conduct,  you 
<(  cannot  condemn  mine.  —  Your  profligate  beha- 
tf  viour  at  Marlulles  —  your  refufal  of  the  wife  I 
"  felected  for  you  —  and,  above  all,  your  continued 
"  infolence  to  Mrs.  Scatter,  to  that  moft  amiable 
<f  woman  —  are  fufficient  motives  for  bidding  you 
'*  quit  my  houfe  j  —  but  to  fhew  you  I  ft  ill  take 

8  an 
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**  aoJntereft  in  your  welfare,  enclofed  is  a  bill  for 
*l  three  hundred  pounds  j  and  if  you  condud  your- 
Cl  felf  with  propriety,  you  ihall  never  want  fupport 
**  from  your 

«  Neglefted  father  !" 

HARRY.  There,  Sir ! —  oh  !  —  one  day  or  other 
the  old  gentleman  will  find  out  M,s.  Scatter's  real 
character,  and  then  —  but  fomebody's  coming  !  — 
I'll  proceed  in  my  fearch  of  the  picture. 

WOOD.  Do,  Harry,  and  Ipare  no  pains  to  reco- 
ver it.  [Harry  exit.]  Yes:  they  have  triumphed! 
and  I  could  yield  up  the  fo.Lune  without  com- 
plaining} but  to  lofe  the  affeftions  of  a  father,  that, 
Jpice  of  his  unkindncfs,  i  Hill  honour  and  revere  !  — 
and  to  fee  him  duped  !  —  perhaps  ruined  —  beg- 
gared !  —  'sdeath  !  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  it  — 
I'll  return  and  warn  him!  —  No — n» —  thougli 
his  doors  are  open  to  Mr.  Scatter,  they  are  fr.uc 
againft  me.  At  the  interceffion  of  this  amiable 
woman,  his  crimes  are  forgotten;  and  I've  for  ever 
Joft  the  kindeft  parent  and  the  bell  of  friends  ! — 

Enter  SCATTER  rf/fc/SiR  EDWARD  BLOOMLY. 

SCAT.  I  tell  you,  my  wife  infifts  on  coming  to 
play  caffino  with  you  —  Nay,  nay,  we  nave 
known  one  another  a  long  time. 

How.  We  have  :  and  therefore  we  wont't  play 
at  cafiino  for  a  long  time.  \\oodland  heic  ! 
Scoundrel !  • —  what  can  he  want !  —  I  iuppofe  he 
has  mi  fled  the  picrure,  and  conies  —  wcril  —  let 
him  — I'd  rather  he'd  pick  a  quarrel — I  fhould 
like  iuft  to —  [Clenches  his  fft — Wood' and  turns 
rcitnd.]—a\},  Woodland !  —  How  d'ye  do,  Woodland  ? 

WC.OD.  My  friend!    [Jhaking  hands  <witb  Ed- 
\ 

EDW. 
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EDW.  J  griped  him — I  fqueezed  him  hard,  how- 
ever, 

SCAT,  [to  Woc.dland.'}  So,  Sir  —  I  underftand  it 
has  been  kindly  whifpered  that  I  and  my  wife  have 
purloined  a  favourite  picture,  from  you — -did  you 
ever  hear  any  thing  fo  fcurrilous  or  contemptible  ?—*• 
[to  Edward.]  —  as  if  a  gentleman  would  thieve  an 
old  trumpery  piece  of  canvas  ! 

EDW.  Very  true  —  as  if  a  gentleman  would 
thieve  an  old  trumpery  piece  of  canvas  —  and  par- 
ticularly you,  whole  time  is  fo  much  better  em- 
ployed in  playing  caflino< — why  I  fhould  n't  be 
iurpriied  if  he  accufed  me  next. 

SCAT.  Oh,  no  —  he  won't  accufe  you  —  he's  too 
fond  of  your  fifter,  as  he  calls  her. 

EDW.  My  fifter ! 

SCAT.  Ay ;  do  you 'know  he  had  the  impudence 
laft  night  to  give  Mifs  Bloomly  for  a  toaft. 

WCOD.  Have  a  care,  Sir  i  or  you'll  again  en- 
rage me  — 

£pw.  Speak  on,  Sir  —what  Mifs  Bloomly  ? 

SCAT.  Ay :  that  was  my  queftion  —  "  what 
"  Mifs  Bloomly  ?"  fays  I  —  "  Sir  Edward's  fif- 
"  terV  fays  he  — "  Oh  ho !"  fays  I — "  you'd  make 
<f  my  wife  drink  a  kept  miftrefs,  would  you  r"  — 
ay  —  ay  —  I  knew  the  ftory  of  the  farm-houfe  — 
fo  I  explained  it  to  his  father;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man very  properly  refented  the  infult  by  fhewing 
him  out  of  the  room. 

EDW.  Is  this  true,  Woodland  ? 

WOOD.  It  is :  and  to  you  I've  to  apologize,  for 
naming  a.  fifter  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
kno\ying  —  but  for  him  —  mark  me,  Sir  —  [tak- 
ing Scatter  cjide}  —  though  a  itranger  to  Mifs 
Bloomly,  regarding  her  for  her  brother's  fake,  I 
am  ready  to  vindicate  her  character  in  any  way  you 
pleafc. 

SCAT. 
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SCAT"  .  I  dare  fay  you  are :  and  when  I  was  as 
poor  as  you,  I  was  as  ready  to  fight  as  you  —  but 
now  I'll  fight  no  man  that  isn't  my  equal  —  thac 
isn't  heir  to  five  thoufand  a  year — •  and  you  — you 
are  di {inherited  ! 

EDW.  Difmherited,  Woodland  ! 

WOOD.  Even  To —  the  difpute  of  laft  night  con- 
firmed "my  father's  ,fefentmentj  and  iny  enemies 
have  fupplanted  me  in  his  fortune  and  affection. 
'Sdeath  !  was  it  not  enough  to  lofe  the  object  of 
my  love,  but  I  muft  allb  be  deferted  by  my  futher  ? 

—  Oh,  Edward  !  I've  now  no  friend  but  you  !  — • 
and  if  you  abandon  me  !  — -  but  you  will  not !  - —  no 

—  thank    Heaven  !  -—  I  have  not  injured  you  — 
farewell !  we  (hall  meet  again. 

EDW.  Where  are  you  going,  Woodland  ? 

WOOD.  In  fearch  of  the  picture  ;  and  whoe'er  is 
the  purloiner,  [looking  at  Scatter]  his  punilhment 
lhali  be  exemplary.  —  Farewell !  and  pray  entreat 
your  filler  to  forgive  me;  for  I  don't  know  why, 
*I  feel  fuch  ftrong  and  brotherly  affection  towards 
her,  that  if  I  thought  ihe  were  in  danger 

EDW.  [foaking  bands  with  him.}  What  —  would 
you  proted  her,  Woodland  ? 

WOOD.  Ay  ;  I  would  protect  her  with  my  life, 
Edward ;  and  prove,  that  though  I  once  felt  grati- 
fication at  reducing  a  woman  to  diftrefs,  I  can  (till 
feel  greater  at  relieving  one  fro;n  it !  [Exit.] 

SCAT.  Upon  my  word,  I'm  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  you  and  Mifs  BJoomly  —  that  toaft  was 
the  climax  that  completed  (MS  difgrace  —  kicked 
a.  mean  fellow  out  of  a  hundred  choufand  pounds, 
and  feated  a  gentleman  in  his,place. 

EDW.  .William  !  —  my  curricle  directly. 

\lVWam  exit.] 

SCAT.  Your  curricle! — why,  where  are  you  going? 
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EDW  To  Woodland  grove  —  to  reftore  Wood- 
land to  his  father  —  to  kick  a  mean  fellow  out  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  feat  a  gentleman 
in  his  place. 

SCAT.  'Sdeath  !  — are  you  mad  ?  —  Stay  where 
you  are,  I  infift 

EDW.  No,  Sir  —  Woodland  is  the  laft  man  on 
earth  I  would  owe  an  obligation  to;  and  when  I 

compare  him  to  you  and  Mrs.  CafTmo Oh  ! 

hii  father  wants  instruction  —  fo  I'll  go  give  the  old 
gentleman  a  few  leflbns. 

SCAT.  You  give  him  leffons !  Hark'ye  —  if  you 
titter  one  word  againft  me  or  my  wife  -^  but  p(ha  ! 

—  what  am  I  afraid  of? --a  boy,  an  urchin,  an 
half-finifhed  compofition  ! 

EDW.  Half-finifhed  compofition  I  —  zounds! 
be  cautious  in  your  language,  or  elfe  — - 

SCAT.  Elfe,  what  ? 

EDW.  Nothing — your  age  protects  you. 

SCAT.  Age  protects  me  !— -why,  you  young  jack- 
anapes, I'm  not  — 

EDW.  Lord  !  1  know  what  you're  going  to  fay 
— you're  not  thirty-5 — what  then?  —  you're  of  the 
Bond-ftreet,  the  full-grown  baby  breed;  and  at 
twenty  comes  decrepitude  —  at  thirty  dotage — = 
and  at  forty  fecond  childhood.  Oh  !  I'd  fight  a 
dozen  of  you ! 

SCAT.  You  fight!- — I've  a  great  mind  to  treat 
you  as  you  deicive-^— put  you  in  my  pocket,  and 
drown  you  in  the  next  puddle.—  But  go  your  ways 

—  go  meet  the  fate  of  Woodland  — •  get  turned  out 
ot  doors  for  impertinence. — I  have  bufmels  elfe- 
whcrc  —  fo  your  tervant,  ilripling. 


Re-enter  WILLIAM. 
WILL.  Sir  !  yonder  is  the  curricle. 


EDW. 
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EDW.  So  I  fee ;  —  and,  as  ufual,  Mr.  Spunge 
performing  the  office  of  coachman.— Well —  his 
company  may  be  ufcful. — -1  fay,  Mr.  Scatter — in 
the  words  of  Homer  let  me  advife  you  — '•  Homer  ! 
— -nayj  I  beg  pardon  :  — -it's  fo  long  fince  you  left 
fchool,  that  it's  intuiting  you  to  talk  learnedly  tof 
you. 

SCAT.  Tnfulting  me  ! 

'  EDW.  Yes;  boys  are  the  only  fcholars :  —  iri- 
deed,  we'ere  the  only  clever  fellows  —  and  in  love 
or  in  literature  — at  cards  or  at  cricket — in  fhort, 
from  a  battledore  to  a  bullet,  you'll  find  the  young 
one  is  a  match  for  the  old  ones !  So  farewell,  moft 
ancient,  perfect,  finifhed  compofition!  [Exit. 

SCAT.  1  defy  him — -my  wife  is  a  match  for 
him,  or  the  devil's  in  it;  and  the  bank  and  eftate  are 
as  certainly  ours. — Oh  !  how  I  long  to  be  in  pof- 
feffion  !  —  A  man  without  money  is  nothing. —  if 
he's  witty,  nobody  underftands  him  -^—  if  he's  im- 
pudent, he's  turned  out  of  fociety  —  bur,-  backed 
by  a  hundred  thoufand  —  oh !  irrpudence  be- 
comes pleafantry  and  wit  — damme  !  people  laugh 
at  the  jokes  before  they  hear  them.  —  Aye;  only 
fee  me  in  pofTefiion  —  that's  all  —  cnly  fee  n.e  irt 
poffeffion.  [Exit. 

An  Apartment  in  Old  Woodland's  Houfe  —  a  Table 
and  Chairs  — •  Glafs  Doors  in  tbc  fiat  —  Back- 
gammon board  on  the  Table  y  and  a  Side -beard, 
with  Variety  of  Plate  on  it. 

Enter  Old  Woo  D  L  A  x  D  /;;  his  Night  -gown.,  and  STELLA 

with  a  bottle  in  her  hand. 

WOOD.  Thank  ye,  Stella  — put  down  itiy  phyfic 
— -  put  down  my  bottle  of  medicine,  and  I'll  gar 
to-bed.  [She  puts  the  bottle  on  the  table — -a  wineglafs 
is  near  it.}  There  —  good  night. 

H  STSLLA. 
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STELLA.  Good  night,  Sir !  bur,  before  I  go, 
mayn't  I  once  more  intercede  for  your  fon  ? 

Old  WOOD.  Go  along  with  you  — >- and,  in-ftsad 
of  talking  about  that  libertine,  go  and  imitate 
Mrs.  Scatter  —  copy  my  fhepherdcls. 

STELLA.  Your  ihepherdefs  !  —  dear  Sir,  will 
you  never  fee  that  you  are  impofed  upon  ?  —  why, 
'tis  but  yefterday  I  heard  her  tell  my  guardian,  fhc 
was  glad  the  fun  fhone  fo  brightly,  becaufe — 

Old  WOOD.   Becaule  what  now  —  heh  ? 

STELLA.  Becaufe  doctor  Fallible  had  told  her, 
that  a  fortnight's  hot  weather  would  kill  you  to  a 
certainty. 

Old  WOOD.  Indeed  !  —  now,  that's  a  lie  on  the 
face  on't  j  for  the  doctor  knows  it's  no  fuch  eafy 
matter  to  kill  me —  no  —  no —  he  has  prefcribed 
for  me  thefe  twenty  years  ;  and  yet  here  I  am  alive 
and  merry,  and  not  likely  to  ride  in  one  of  his 
carriages  for  fome  time. 

STELLA.  One  of  the  doctor's  carriages  !  —  why* 
he  keeps  none —  he  always  walks. 

Old  WOOD.  I  know  it ;  but  he  takes  care  his 
patients  fhaii  ride  in  carriages ; — 'apply  to  him, 
and  you'll  be  in  a  hearfe  in  a  fortnight  — -hearles  I 
call  doctors'  carriages  —  but  go  —  go —  1  want  to 
take  my  compofing  draught —  good  night.  [Stella 
exit.]  AH  Tom  i  Tom  !  [Jiff ing  dciun]  this  is  all 
owing  to  you  —  your  undutitui  behaviour  has 
thrown  rne  inro  fuvh  an  agirarion,  that  1  can't  eat 
or  deep  without- —  \takes  tbc  pfafa]  fo  —  it  muft 
be  wnolefoine,  it's  fo  naity  —  ami  now  to-bed. 

SPUNGE  [wi/bout.]  Follow  me  —  I'm  quite  at 
home,  Sir  Edwaid.  [Spunge  and  Sir  Edward  enter-.} 

Old  WOOD.  Heh  !  —  who  have  \ve  now  ? 

SPUNCJE.  Here  I  am,  Squire  —  bctner  thnn  my 
word,  you  fee  —  net  only  come  myfelf,  but  brought 

a  friend 
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a  friend  along  with  me —  Sir  Edward,  the  fquire 
—  Squire,  Sir  Edward — mum  !  —  afk  him  to 
fupper  —  he  11  (lay  [nfide  to  Old  Woodland].  You'll 
itay  fupper,  won't  you,  Sir  Edward  ? 

Sir  EDW.  With  the  greateft  pleafure,  Sir — I 
:came  to  give  you  a  few  IcfTons  —  I'm  told  you 
know  nothing  of  the  world  —  and,  as  I  know  a 
great  deal  - —  Experitnzia  docet^  Sir. 

SPUNGE  \al  the  table,  ^curing  out  a  ghfs  offbyfic.'] 
With  all  my  heart. — Expenentia  dccet.  [Drinks, 
and  fpits  it  out  again.  ]  — '  ha  !  ha  j  damnation !  — 
your  wine's  worfe  than  your  butter  ! 

Old  Wood.  That's  juftice  —  that  will  be  a  lef- 
fo.n  to  you  j  and  J  with  it  had  been  poifon  infteadof 
phyfic —  but  look  ye — hear  rr>e,  you  two  ma- 
rauders—  inftantly  account  for  your  coming  to  my 
houfe  at  this  hour  of  night,  or — - 

EDW.  None  of  the  angry  boy,  old  gentleman  — 
none  of  the  angry  boy,  1  befeech  you  — ^  in  the  firft 
place,  I  understand  you  have  deferted  your  Ion,  and 
adopted  a  female  faro  banker. 

Old  WOOD."  What !  refled  on  my  fhepherdefs  ! 

EDW.  Shepherdefs !  • —  oh —  ay.e  —-  true  —  (heep 
have  always  rooks  about  them  I  Gome,  that's 
very  well. 

SPUNGE.  Blefs  you!  he  knows  all  about  it— • 
he  goes  halves. 

Old  WOOD,  \afds. 1  I  will.  I'll  gp  make  out  a 
warrant,  and  commit  them  both  diredtly.  —  Gen- 
tlemen—  I  muft  keep  them  in  die  dark,  left  they 
cCcape  —  Gentlemen,  J'ye  confidcred  what  you've 
faid,  and  I'll  go  confult  \yith  a  friend. 

EDW.  Aye  j  I  thought  I  fhould  correft  you. 

Old  WOOD.  You  have  —  and  now  I'll  corred 

you  [afide  ]  I'll  foon  return  —  in  the  mean  time, 

a^  there  are  no  cards  in  the  houfe,  will  you  araufe 

H  2  yourfelves 
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yourfclves  with  a  game  of  backgammon  ?  —  your 
frrvant,  Gentlemen.  —  They're  two  Jioufebreak- 
ers  —  father  and  fon  • — and  I'll  have  them  both 
fnug  in  the  county  gaol.  -•  [Exit. 

SPUNGE.  Bravo!  he's  gone  to  order  fupper — • 
and  now  what  fay  you  ?  Shall  we  take  his  advice  ? 
play  at  backgammon  ? 

t.ow.  Noj  don't  degrade  the  box :  if  you  mud 
play,  throw  a  generous  main  [fits  do-wn^  and  takes 
bold  of  the  dice-box.]  Come,  whcre's  your  (lake  ? 

SPUNGE  [in  a  melancholy  tcne.}  My  (lake  ! 

EDW.  What!  you've  no  cafh  ? -— well,  never 
mind  ;  we  play  on  truft 

SPUNGE  Don't —  I  hate  truft  —  lend  me  thofe 
five  guineas  [Takes  them  from  Sir  ndward.]  There 
• —  there's  my  guinea. 

EDW.  Seven's  the  main  !  —  feven  !  —  ha,  ha  ! 
I  win.  Co. i  e,  —  vour  ftake. 

SPUNGE.  Well,  there  — I'll  be  defperate  :  there's 
another  guinea. 

EDW.  Seven! — Jia,  ha!  —  nick.  Come  -*- 
again. 

SPUNGE  No —  never  lofe  more  than  two  gui- 
neas at  a  time.  Pocket  the  other  three,  [afide.] 

Enter  Mrs.  SCATTER. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Mercy  on  me  !  that  wretch  here 
again  !  you,  too.  Sir  Edward !  and  gaming  ib 
prar  my  uncle's  chamber  ! 

EDW.  [holding  up  the  dice-box,  and  rattling  it]  I 
fay,  Mrs.  Scatter,  don't  you  hear  the  glorious 
found  ?  —  don't  the  mufic  thrill  through  every 
vein  ? —  feven  !  [thrcwingy  and  looking,  and  laughing 
at  Airs.  Scatter.  ] 

Mrs.  SCAT.  For  fhame  !  you'll  wake  my  uncle. 

•  £DW.  Come,  you  know  yon  can't  reiift;  you 

may 
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may  as  well  play  at  once.  —  Seven  !  you. never  lofe, 
you  fay  [ftill  flaking  the  box  at  her.] 

Mrs.  SCAT.  I  Ihould  like  to  pigeon  the  young 
reprobate  ;  rr.y  fingers  itch  for  itj  and  if  1  thought 
rny  uncle  wouldn't  wake  — 

EDW.  Spung",  I'll  bet  you  five  fhe  plays. 

SPUNGE.  Done.  — •  I'll  bet  you  five  fhe  don't. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Then  I  will  play,  on  purpofe  that 
you  may  lofe.  Come,  give  me  the  box ;  and,, 
jhat  we  may  make  no  noife,  let  us  throw  on  a 
doiley.  Oh,  this  is  charming !  —  delicious !  — there 
—  there's  all  I  have  —  ten  guineas. 

EDW.  Very  well.  Seven  !  nick ;  ha,  ha  !  I 
win. 

Enter,  from  the  Door  in  the  flat,  Old  WOODLAND, 
and  two  Servants. 

Old  WOOD.  Softly;  tread  fofdy.  We'll  fteal 
upon  them  by  furprife.  Hallo  !  what's  there ! 
[fiefdufes,  and  cbferves  behind.] 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Was  there  ever  fuch  luck  ?  — I've 
no  more  cafh. 

EDW.  Hav'n't  you  r  — Well  —  you've  what's  as 
good  —  as  miftrefs  of  this  houfe,  you  are  in  polTef- 
fion  of  jewels,  place  —  [Looks  at  the  fide  board]  — 
there  now  —  that  filver  cup  —  I'll  let  you  twenty 
agamft  that  filver  cup. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Will  you  ?  —  Oh,  that's  very  kind 
of  you.  — 

[Goes  to  fide -board  and  brings  away  thefiher  cup. 

Old  WOOD.  Very  kind,  upon  my  foul,     [dfidg. 

Airs.  SCAT.  Now  for  it  —  here  it  is. — 

[Putting  the  cup  on  the  table, 

EDW.  I  fay  —  if  the  'fquire  was  to  fee  us  play- 
ing at  hazard  for  his  own  plate  ! 

Mrs.  SCAT.    Never  mind  —  now  I've  once  be- 
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gun,  I'd  fooner  lofe  all  the  furniture  in  the  houfe 
than  leave  off: — here  —  I'll  throw  this  time  — 
[Takes  the  bcx}  —  Five's  the  main,  and  at  all  in  the 
r;ng.  [ds'JJie  raifes  her  arm  to  threw,  Old  Wood- 
land lays  bold  of  it. —  She  lets  the  box  fall. 

EDW.  Ha  !  ha  !  —  look  at  the  fhepherdefs  now  ! 

SPUNGE.  Ha!  ha  !  —  natural  enough. 

EDW.  [Picking  up  the  rice  box. ~]  Look  at  her  Ar- 
cadian crook. —  Oh!  I  laid  the  young  one  would 
be  a  match  for  the  old  ones. 

SPUNGE.  Why,  'Squire,  you  juft  came  in  time. 

Old  WOOD.  So  it  feems —  if  I  had  ftaid  ten 
minutes  longer,  I  fhould  have  loft  the  coat  off  my 
back. —  Oh,  I  fee  it  all — I've  been  a  credulous 
old  fool,  and  you,  Madam 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Nay,  uncle,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine 
— •  I  was  decoyed  by  that  young  hypocrite  — 

Gld  WOOD.  Decoyed  by  a  boy  !  — r  more  fhame 
for  you ;  and  if  you  have  no  better  excufe,  prepare 
to  quit  my  houfe  directly  —  and  your  hufband — 
take  your  fond  ihephercl  along  with  you. —  I've  been 
too  long  a  dupe  to  your  artsj  but  henceforth  I'll 
behave  as  a  father  ought  to  do  —  I'll  be  a  friend  to 
rny  fon,  .and  an  enemy  to  all  Burgundy- drinkers 
and  faro-bankers. 

ILDW.  \Vell  faid !  —  I  knew  my  lefibhs  would 
improve  you —  you're  a  fine  boy  ;  and  in  time  I 
fhall  make  a  man  of  you  —  but  for  you,  Mrs.  Scat- 
ter —  Ha  !  ha  !  —  why  what  a  fap  you  muft  be  ! — 
at  your  time  of  life  to  be  beat  by  an  urchin,  a  child, 
a  half-fini(hed  competition  !  — Upon  my  word,  you 
and  your  fond  fhepherd  are  the  two  greateil  flats  I 
ever  met  with. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  For  fhame  !  What  right  has  a  boy 
to  affect  manhood.? 

EDW.  A  better  right  tha;i  a  woman  has  to  affect 

manhood. 
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manhood.  Which  is  beft  qualified  to  rattle  a  dice- 
box  —  a  boy  or  a  woman  ?  —  Oh,  man  !  man  !  — - 
you'd  better  look  about  you  !  for  if  children  grow 
fo  experienced,  and  women  fo  mafeuline,  you'll  cer- 
tainly meet  your  deferts —  be  deemed  a  fuperftuity, 
and  ihoved  out  of  the  creation  !  —  but  fee  —  yon- 
der's  Mr.  Scatter  —  go,  go,  and  confole  the  old 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  I  will:  and  he  {hall  refent  my  in- 
juries.—  Don't  fancy  I'm  mortified  or  vexed,  or — 
no — i'm  quite  content — quite  content!  quite  happy  ! 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  \_Burft s  into  fears.]— I'll  be  re- 
venged, you  may  depend  on't.  [Exit. 

SPUNGE.  Hallo  !  —  won't  you  take  a  back  hand 
for  fome  filver  fpoons  ? 

Old  WOOD.  And  now,  my  little  fchoolmafter^ 
how  (hall  I  thank  you  ?  to  open  my  eyes  —  reftore 
my  fon  to  me  —  inftruct  —  -  advife  !  — •  W  hy,  if  you 
grow  wifer  as  you  grow  older,  Solomon  will  be  a 
Cymon  to  you  —  but  come  —  let's  fend  for  Tom, 
and  all  fit  down  to  fupper  together. 

SPUNGE.  So  'we  will  -—  get  better  wine,  though, 
damme  !  —  get  better  wine  —  treat  the  little  hero 
like  a  gentleman.  —  Come  along  —  is  n't  he  a 
noble  youth  ? 

Old  WOOD.  He  is  —  only,  he'll  excufe  me  — 
were  I  a  boy  like  him,  I  wouldn't  be  fo  fond  of 
playing  hazard  and  faro. 

EDW.  And  were  1  a  magiftrate  like  you,  there 
fhould  be  no  hazard  or  faro  at  all :  —  i'd  enforce  the 
law,  and  not  commit  one  poor  culprit  for  decoying 
game,  till  I  had  destroyed  all  thole  rich  ones,  who 
enfnare  unfufpe&ing  youth,  and  annihilate  domeftic 
happinefs. 

KND    OF    ACT    THE    FOURTH. 
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ACT     V. 


SCENE  —  A  Street  in  the  Town,  and  Fiew  of  the 
Sea. 


Enter  Sir  EDWARD  BLOOMLY. 


EDWARD. 

—  Fve  only  to  blot  the  ftory  from  mv  me- 
mory—  I've  taken  leave  of  Woodland ;  and  he  and 
Elinor  will  never  meet- again. 

Enter  STUNGE  in  a  travelling  gre.it  coat,  cap,  &c. 

EDW.  What !  you  perfift  in  going  to  Yorkfliire, 
do  you  ? 

SPITNGE.  Certainly  —  faid  I'd  ftick  to  you—' 
look  —  got  on  my  travelling  di  efs. 

EDW.  Your  travelling  d.efs  !  —  I  rather  think  it 
mine  —  111  fwear  to  this  box  great-coat. 

SPUNGE.  So  it  is  —  it  is  yours :  —  ha  !  ha  !  — 
miftook  it  for  my  own. —  Now  it's  on,  I'll  wear  it 
for  your  fake  — -  corne- —  hey  for  Yorklhire  !  —  this 
is  whac  I  like  — jolly  party  —  pleafant  journey,  and 
travelling  at  other  people's  expenfe. 

I'.DW.  Natural  enough: — pray,  Spunge,  how 
long  is  it  fmcc  you  paid  for  a  dinner? 

;*PUNGE.    How   long! — let  me  f.:e — oh — 

three  years  ago  —  remember  it  well  —  dined  at  the 

8  Bedford 
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Bedford  —  bill,  fourteen  fhillings  —*- 1  not  one  in 
my  pocket. 

EDW.  Well !  and  what  did  you  do  ? 

SPUNGE.  Borrowed  a  guinea  of  the  landlord  — 
paid  my  reckoning,  and  pocketed  feven  (hillings  by 
the  dinner  —  that's  the  way  to  live  cheap. 

•»  - 
Enter  STELLA,   \baftily.  ] 

STELLA.  Oh,  gentlemen — if  you  have  any 
pity,  protect  me  from  my  guardian  —  I  have  juft 
efcaped  from  him  —  he  is  in  purfuit  of  me  -,  and  if 
he  ihould  overtake  me 

EDW.  Your  guardian  !  —  what,  Mr.  Scatter  ? 

STELLA.  Yes  —  he  fays,  now  he  has  loft  Mr. 
Woodland's  fortune,  he  has  no  hope  but  from  mine  j 
and  though  I  fome  time  ago  accepted  bills  for 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  which  are  now  due  and 
unpaid  —  yet  he  fwears  he'll  (hoot  himfelf,  if  I 
don't  fign  a  bond  for  two  thoufand  more. 

SPUNGE.  Two  thduiand  pounds !  — never  heard 
of  fuch  a  fum  —  don't  believe  there  was  ever  fuch 
a  fum. 

STELLA.  I  ran  out  of  the  houfe  j  and  now  — 

EDW.  We'll  protect  you  —  but  how  to  avoid 
your  guardian  ?  — 

STELLA.  Aye,  there's  the  difficulty  —  I  know  he 
is  in  purfuit;  and  if  he  catches  me  —  look  — 
heavens  !  —  there's  Mrs.  Scatter  ! 

EDW.  So  there  is  —  come  this  way. 

SCATTER  [without.]  You  take  that  road— I'll 
take  this  — Ihe  canYefcape  then. 

STELLA.  There!  it's  all  over — Oh,  I'd  rather 
live  in  a  prifon,  than  with  fuch  unfeeling,  perfecut- 
ing 

EDW.   Live  in  a  prifon  !  — faith  •  — that  fug- 
I  gefts 
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gefts  a  thought  —  did'n't  you  fay  you  had  accepted 
notes  that  are  unpaid  ? 

STELLA.  I  did. 

EDW.  Then  mind,  Spunge,  and  do  as  I  order 
you  —  muffle  up  your  coat  —  flap  your  hat,  and 
hold  your  handkerchief  before  your  mouth,  and 
keep  clofe  to  Stella  —  I'll  try  if  I  can't  be  a  match 
for  them  a  fecond  time. 

[Spunge  and  Stella  go  up  the  ft  age. 

Enter  SCATTER. 

SCAT.  Plague  on  the  girl!  —  in  attempting  to 
lay  hold  of  her,  I  fhall  be  laid  hold  of  myfeif — 
every  fhabby  fellow  I  meet,  I  think  has  a  writ 

againft  me  —  Ha  '  —  who's   here  ? Oh,  it's 

you,  you  little  half-finifhed  compofition,  is  it  ? 

EDW.  I  fay,  how's  the  fhepherdefs  ? 

SCAT.  No  more  infolence,  or,  by  heaven  — 

EDW.  You'll  put  me  in  your  pocket,  and  drown 
me  in  the  next  puddle  —  come,  now  —  I'll  make 
you  amends  —  I  will '  —  I'll  fliew  you  what  you're 
looking  for. 

SCAT.  You! 

EDW.  Aye:  I'll  tell  you  where  your  ward  is« — 
look  —  [-pointing  her  out  to  him]  —  isn't  that  friend- 
ly? 

SCAT.  It  is  indeed  —  and  thus  I  feize  her  * 
Zounds  !  —  what  ill-locking  fellow's  that  ?  — 

[feeing  Spunge. 

EDW.  Come  here  —  don't  you  know  him  ? 

SCAT.  No  —  who  is  he  ? 

EDW.  A  bailiff. 

SCAT.  A  bailiff! 

EDW.  Yes :  —  he  has  arrefted  her  for  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  and  has  a  writ  againft  you. 

SCAT. 
7    • 
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";  SCAT.  The  devil !  — -I'm  off yet  hold  — 

ifl  lofe  my  ward  — 

EDW.  Lofe  her  !  —  why  {he's  fafe  enough,  isn't 
ihe  ?  —  She's  not  going  to  Gretna  Green  with  a 
lover  —  no  —  fhe's  going  to  a  fpunging-houfe 
•with  a  bailiff. 

SCAT.  True:  and  there  I  have  her  fnug  under 
lock  and  key  —  why,  what  an  amazing  clever  lit- 
tle fellow  you  are ! 

EDW.  What !  —  you've  found  it  out,  have  you  ? 

—  why,  your  wife  found  it  out  laft  night —  [Enter 
Mrs.  SCATTER]  — didn't  you,  fhepherdefs  ? 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  Sir  —  I'm  in 
fearch  of — Ha!  have  I  recovered  you,  Mifs  Stella  ? 

\_Laying  bold  of  Stella. 

SCAT,  [taking  Mrs.  Scatter  afide\  Be  quiet  — 
don't  you  fee  that  fellow?  —  he's  a  bailiff — has 
arrefted  her,  and  got  a  writ  againft  me  —  let  him 
take  her  to  his  houfe  —  (he'll  be  fafe  enough  there 
you  understand. 

Mrs.  SCAT.  I  do  —  pafs  on,  Sir —  [to  Spunge]" 

—  I  beg  I  mayn't  interrupt  you. 

[Spunge  lows  refpeftfully. 

SCAT.  Civil  fellow  !  —  he  fees,  and  don't  moleft 
me  —  I  muft  reward  him  for  his  tendernefs  —  here 

—  give  him  thefe  two  guineas  —  they're  the  laft  of 
the  family: — but  — 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Sir !  — 

[to  Spunge,  offering  him  the  Rvo  guineas. 

SPUNGE.  [Snatching  them  from  her}  Natural 
enough.  [Exit  with  Stella. 

SCAT.  What  was  it  he  faid  ? 

EDW.  He  faid  it  was  quite  enough  —  Ha  !  ha  ! 
he!  he! 

SCAT.  Why,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ? 

EDW.  I  was  laughing  at  your  calling  me  a  cle- 
1 2  ver 
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ver  little  fellow  —  ha  !  ha !  —  I  am  one,  that's  the 
truth  on't  —  he !  he  •'  —  I  fay,  Mr.  Scatter  —  ihe's 
fafe  enough  now.  [Exit. 

SCAT.  Yes — yes  —  (he's  out  of  danger;  and 
that  I  may  be  fafe  too,  let's  get  out  of  the  way  as 
faft  as  we  can  —  Come  —  in  an  hour  you  fhall  wait 
upon  Stella — 

Mrs.  SCAT.  Ah  !  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late —  our 
diftrefles  are  pad  redemption  ;  but  never  mind  — 
we're  ufed  to  them  —  and  after  all,  when  you  think 
of  the  trouble  of  paying  and  receiving  money  — 
the  fatigue  of  keeping  accounts  — 

SCAT.  Very  true:  and  then,  when  you  think  of 
the  comfort  of  never  dining  without  hearing  duns 
ferenading  in  the  hall  —  never  fleeping  without 
knowing  that  there  are  bailiffs  to  protect  our  pro- 
perty from  fire  and  robbery  —  why,  when  you  think 
of  thefe  luxuries,  Kitty,  money  — money  is  a  more 
troublefome  commodity  than  you  imagine. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE—  A  Wood. 
Enter  Sir  EDWARD  and  STELLA. 

EDW.  Yes,  yes :  I  thought  you  would  be  fafer 
under  my  protection  j  therefore  I  ordered  Mr. 
Spunge  to  accompany  my  fitter  —  they  are  already 
fet  off,  and  now  we'll  follow. 

STELLA.  Sir  Edward,  what  is  die  matter  with 
Elinor  ?, —  when  1  fpoke  to  her  in  the  poft-chaife,. 
fhe  feemed  much  dejected  ;  and  when  by  accident 
I  mentioned  the  name  of  Woodland,  fhe  was  fo 
agitated  — 

EDW.  Indeed  !  —  I'm  glad  Hie's  gons  then  — 
Hie  will  never  fee  him  moie. 

Enter 
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Enter  WILLIAM  £.•: 

WILLIAM.  Oh,  Sir  Edward  —  fuch  a  misfor- 
tune —  your  filler  — 

EDW.  Myfifor! 

WILLIAM.  Palling  by  Mr.  Woodland's  park- 
gate,  the  carriage  broke  down,  and  — 

EDW.  How  !  —  is  flie  hurt  ? 

WILLIAM.  No  —  but  Mr.  Woodland's  fer- 
vants  coming  to  our  affiftance,  and  feeing  the  pic- 
ture —  my  old  mailer's  portrait  in  the  carriage, 
they  faid  —  indeed,  Sir —  I  cannot  fpeak  it. 

EDW.  What  did  they  fay,  Sir  ? 

WILLIAM.  They  faid,  the  thief  is  found  — 
charged  my  miflrefs  with  the  robbery  j  and,  not- 
withftanding  we  told  them  fhe  was  your  filler, 
they  feized  her  and  her  companion  as  common 
malefactors,  and  carried  them  before  the  magillrate. 

EDW.  What  magiftrate  ? 

WILLIAM.  Old  Mr.  Woodland,  Sir. 

EDW.  'Tis  falfe  — 'tis  impoffible  ! 

WILLIAM.  'Tis  too  true:  and  if  you  don't  go 
directly,  Sir  — 

EDW.  Oh- — if  I  forgive  him  this  —  Stella,  this 
faithful  fervant  will  t^ke  care  of  you  till  I  return 
—  treated  as  a  thief!  —  a  malefatflor,  and  by  the 
man  who  betrayed —  who  —  I  can't  iuppoit  in  — 
I  feel  I  am  a  boy,  and  unequal  to  bear  up  againft 
fuch  complicated  evils  —  but  I  forget  my  filler  — 
follow  me  —  lrm  a  man  again.  \_Exeunt. 

An  Apartment  in  Old  WOODLAND'.;  Hcvje. 

Old  WOODLAND  difcwered  fitting  in  bis  armed 
Chair  -  —  Ckck  and  ~i'able  before  him  —  on  ens 
Side  T(jur,g  WOODLAND  and  tivo  .$j  •va/;/j,  c,i 
the  other,  ELINOR,  SPUNGE,  and  tivo  Ccnftables 

—  L.LIXOR 
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—  ELINOR  is  veiled,  and  one  cf  the  Servants 
holds  the  PiRure. 

Old  WOOD.  Silence  !  —  the  magiftrate  fpeaks — ' 
You,  Tom,  fvvear  that  the  picture  belonged  to  you? 

Young  WOOD.  I  do,  Sir. 

Old  WOOD.  And  you  both  fwear  \to  fervants] 
that  you  found  the  picture  in  the  prifoner's  pof- 
ieffion  ? 

SERVANTS.  We  do,  Sir. 

Old  WOOD.  Then  bring  them  forward :  let  me 
have  a  look  at  them.  [Elinor  0WSpunge  are  brought 
forward^  Jhe  veiled,  and  he  in  a  travelling  drejs.'\ 
Firft,  who  are  you,  Sir  ? 

SPUNGE.  Oh,  Squire  !  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Old  WOOD.  Know  you  ! 

SPUNGE.  Supt  with  you  laft  night  —  drank  tea 
•with  you  the  day  before  —  and  meant  to  dine  with 
you  to-morrow! 

Old  WOOD.  What!  it's  come  home  to  you, 
is  it  ?  Oh,  this  is  an  old  offender.  Make  out  a 
warrant  for  him  directly. 

SPUXGE.  An  old  offender !  Lord !  lord  ! 
when  I  lived  at  other  people's  expenfe,  little  did  I 
dream  of  being  hanged  for  it ! —  but  if  you  punifh 
me,  pray  fpare  her — pray  fpare  Sir  Edward's  filler. 

Young  WOOD.  Sir  Edward's  fifter !  Sir,  not 
for  the  value  of  the  picture  do  I  fufpect  them  of 
purloining  it;  but  from  fome  fecret,  fume  vin- 
dictive motive :  and  [to  Old  Woodland]  fmce  they 
perfift  in  ufing  and  degrading  an  innocent  lady's 
name,  I  beg  they  may  both  be  committed  inftamly. 

Sir  EDW.  [without.]  Where  is  (he  ?  where  is 
jny  fifter  ? 

SPUNGE.  A  reprieve  !  a  reprieve  ! 

Sir  EDW.  [who  enters.']  Does  Woodland  know 
you,  Elinor  ?  [taking  her  afide.~\ 

ELINOR,  No.  [^fide.] 

EDW. 
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EDW.  So,x  pupil !  [to  Old  W.]  much  good  my 
lefibns  have  done  you  —  but  I  hav'n't  time  to 
firnfh  your  education  —  fo,  to  fchooi!  to  Ichool, 
at  on^tf. 

Old  WOOD.     I  go  to  fchooi  ? 

EDW.  To  be  fure. 

SPUNGR.      Aye,  go, to  fchooi.  —  Adieu. 

Young  WOOD,  [flopping  him]  Hold,  Sir  — 
where  are  you  going  ? 

SPUNGE.  What's  that  to  you,  Sir  ? 

EDW.  Aye  j   what's  that  to  you,  Sir  ? 

Young  WOOD.  Edward,  think  me  not  un- 
grateful :  but  I  have  fet  fuch  a  value  on  that  pic- 
ture —  my  hopes  and  fears  are  fo  involved  in  it  — 
that  I  rruft  beg  your  fifter  to  inform  me,  by  what 
ftrange  means  it  came  in  her  pofTefTion. 

EDW.  She  fhall  not  anfwcr  you. 

Young  WOOD.  Not  anfwer  me  ! 

EDW.  No  —  (hall  not.     Let  that  fuffice,  Sir. 

Young  WOOD.  Have  a  care  —  on  any  other 
fubje6t  I  could  bear  much  with  patience :  but  on 
this  —  not  e'en  from  you  — 

EDW.  What !  it  galls  you,  does  it  ? 

Young  WOOD.  You  know  it  does.  If  fhe 
came  fairly  by  the  pidhire,  there  is  no  harm  in 
anfwering  the  queftion  —  but  if  fhe  purloined  it  — 
no  matter  what  the  motive  • —  were  fhe  my  fifter  — 
and  being  yours,  I  do  efteem  her  as  my  own — 
I  would  not  —  nor  I  could  not  (hew  her  mercy. 

EDW.  Indeed  !  [Ironically,] 

Young  WOOD.  No  —  the  law  muft  take  its 
courfe. 

Old  WOOD.  To  be  fure  it  muft  —  and  is  juftice 
to  be  delayed,  becaufe  fhe's  your  fifter  ?  —  No  ; 
my  young  "fchoolmafter  —  the  prifoners  arc  found 
guilty. 

EDW. 
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EDW.  Prifoners,  Sir ! 

Old  WOOD.  Aye,  prifoners.  They  are  con-* 
vi&ed  en  the  evidence  of  my  fbn  and  my  fervantsj 
and  were  they  the  fuft  people  in  the  land,  it  is  my 
duty,  as  an  honed  magidrate,  to  fend  them  to 
prifon  :  therefore  away  with  them. 

EDW.  [To  conjlalks  wbo  are  Jeizing  Elinor.]  Let 
her  go !  the  firtl ,  man  that  touches  her,  dies. 
Hear  me,  Sir!  hear  me,  you  [taking  Young 

Woodland  afide.-} 

Young  WOOD.  Well,  Sir. 

EDW.  You  remember  that  you  ftole  that  picture. 

Young  WOOD.  Stole  it ! 

EDW.  Aye,  ftole  it  from  a  lady  in  France,  Sir  ! 
—  there's  an  act  of  robbery  !  —  then  you've  fworn 
it  is  your  own  —  there's  an  aft  of  perjury  !  — 
then  you  would  take  away  an  innc  cent  girl's  life  — 
there's  an  aft  of  murder—  therefor  let  her  go  — 
let  her  purfue  her  journey  ;  or  the  rope  you  defign 
for  their  necks  fhall  be  twifred  round  your  own  — 
1'il  expofe  you  —  I'll  expcfe  you,  Mr.  Woodland  ! 

Young  WOOD.  Hold  your  licentious  tongue  — 
isn't  lhe  proved  guilty  of  the  theft  ? 

EDW.  Theft!  we'll,  if  fhe  is — is  fhe  to  fuffer 
for  purloining  a  piece  of"canvals,  and  you,  go  un- 
punifhed  for  dealing  the  dear_ed  jewels  in  a  woman's 
pofftlTipn — honour,  innocence,  happinefs  ? — is  that: 
law -7- is  that  juftice  ?  Look  ye,  Sir  [ta  Old  Wood- 
land]—  if  yen  are  the  honed  magikrate  you  de- 
fcribe  yourfeif,  let  him  be  committed.  I  accufe 
him  of  the  very  robbery  with  which  he  charges 
her. 

Old  WOOD.  Him  !  —  whom  ? 

ED\V.  Him — inr.t  icov.ndrel ! 

Young  WOOD.    Scouncucl ! 

.  As  I  wifh  to  flitw  I've  dill  fome  friend- 

fhip 
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ihip  for  you,  I  wifh  to  (live  you  from  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  Come  —  follow  me,  and  I'll  be  your 
executioner. 

Old  WOOD.  You  !—  why,  you  young  profli- 
gate, you  would  not  fight  a  man,  would  you  ? 

EDW.  No—  and  yt^t  I  would  fight  him.  Come, 
Sir !  will  you  come  ?  [beckoning  Yutmg  Woodland  to 
follow  him.  j 

Young  WOOD.  Lead  on,  Sir  —  yet  ftay —  'tis 
in  a  fitter's  caufe,  and  he  is  young  and  headftrong. 
I  forgive  you,  lid  ward,  1  forgive  you. 

EDW.  That  wo'n  t  do  —  we'll  have  no  boys'  play 
now  ,  Elinor  appeais  tc-  S:r  E  award]  — nay  Elinor, 
•when  you  were  wronged  before,  1  wasn't  near  to 
protect  you,  but  now — come  out,  Sir!  what,  afraid, 
are  }  ou  —  then  foincb ody  lend  me  a  cane,  and  I'll 
convince  him  i'nn  old  enough  to  chaftife  a  coward. 

Young  WOOD.  Cow.arci  ! — thas,  then  [rujhing 
tojeize  Edward]  —  fallow  me,  Sir,  — follow  me. 

ELINOR.  Oh,  my  brother,  do  not  terrify  me  — 
[Toung  Woodland  breaks  fr  cm  his  father,  Elinor  ft  cps 
him]  let  me  entreat  you,  Sir  [be  crojjes  her, /he  holds 
bim\  —  nay  then  —  if  mifs  Bloomly  cannot  de- 
tain you,  perhaps  Elinor  Campbell  can  !  —  look! 

—  Jhe  throws  up  her  veil,  Woodland  is  afton'Jhed.'] 
Oh,  Woodland !    if  you've  any  pity,    do  not  de- 
prive me  of  the  only  conlblation  you  have  left  me 

—  fpare  but  my  brother,  and  I  will  kneel !  —  I  will 
blefs  you  ! 

Y  oung  WOOD.  Her  brother !  —  the  filler  of  my 
friend  !  —  and  I  —  Oh,  villain  !  —  villain  ! 

EDW.  Ay,  look  at  the  man  now  !  — you  call  me 
profligate,  Sir  [to  Old  Woodland.]  — no  wonder  if  I 
am  one,  for  when  men  fet  fuch  opprobious  exam- 
ples, is  it  ftrange  that  boys  grow  up  to  infamy  and 
ruin  ? 

K  Old 
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Old  WOOD.  I  fee  it  all  —  this  is  the  lady  he  be- 
trayed in  France. 

EDW.  It  is,  Sir:  and  I  conveyed  away  the  pic- 
ture to  keep  the  (lory  fecret :  but  fince  it  is  divul- 
ged—  will  you  fight,  Mr.  Woodland?  If  you've 
one  remaining  fpark  of  friendfhip  for  him  you  have 
fo  injured,  do  pray  —  pray  fight  me.  Scoundrel! 
— I  fhould  hit  him  — oh  !  —  I  know  I  fhould  hit 
him. 

Old  WOOD.  Oh,  Tom!  Tom! — you're  no 
fon  of  mine — and  if  your  mother  were  alive  I'd 
tell  her  fo  to'  her  face.  Sir,  —  [to  Edward]  can  an 
unhappy  old  father  make  you  any  amends  ? 

EDW.  None.     Come,  Elinor. 

Young  WOOD.  Stay  —  I  only  afk  before  we 
part  for  ever,  that  lady  may  be  witnefs  to  my  love 
and  my  remorfe  !  —  that  I  have  wronged  her  my 
breaking  heart  can  witnefs  —  for,  from  the  day  my 
uncle  tore  me  from  her  —  Oh !  but  for  him,  I  had 
not  known  thefe  agonies  ! 

Old  WOOD.  Pfha! — it's  too  late  now  —  what 
motive  had  you  for  accusing  her  ? 

Young  WOOD.  Love  !  —  I  thought  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  difcovery  of  all  I  held  moft  dear, 
and  it  has  !  —  I  fee  her  now  before  me  !  — I  once 
again  behold  her  !  —  yet  in  a  moment  I  muft  lofe 
them  !  —  for  ever  lofe  all  that  I  prize  in  friendfhip 
and  in  love  ! — Oh,  Edward ! — you  ufed  to  call  me 
brother ! 

EDW.  Come  away,  Elinor  —  I  don't  half  like  it 
—  I  begin  to  be  boyilh  again. — He  has  ufed  us 

both  fhamefully,  and'  yet blefs  me  !  —  how 

miferable  he  looks!  —  poor  fellow!  — I  don't 
think  he'll  live  long!  —  If  you've  any  thing  to 
fay,  Elinor — Why  don't  you  fpeakr  —  don't 
ftand  fliaking  here,  but  fpeak  out. 

EL  i £ OR* 
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ELINOR.  I  have  nothing  to  fay —  only  if  his 
uncle  caufed  our  feparation 

EDW.  He  did:  and  therefore Sir! — Wood- 
land! 

Young  WOOD.   My  friend  ! 

EDW.  I  did  not  fpeak,  Sir  —  it  was  my  fifter. 

Old  WOOD.  Come — come — I  fee  you're  half 
inclined  to  forgive  him,  and  fo  am  I  —  and  if 
you  will  but  make  me  father  of  fuch  a  daughter, 
Tom  fhall  have  one-half  of  my  eftate  now,  and 
the  other  at  my  death  ; — and  it  isn't  far  off;  for 
if  the  match  takes  place,  I  mail  die  with  joy! — 
Will  you  —  will  you  confent  ? 

SPUNGE.  Do — love  a  wedding  ! — leads  to  at 
leaft  one  jolly  party. 

EDW.  Well:  fince  it  muft  be  fo there, 

Woodland  —  we  are  brothers  in  reality. 

Old  WOOD.  Here!  —  order  dinner  —  egad! 
we'll  have  a  day  of  it. 

SPUNGE.  A  day  !  we'll  have  a  year  of  it!  — 
Spread  a  table — lay  a  hundred  covers — fend  to 
London  for  turtle,  turbot,  fidlers,  fingers,  and 
Burgundy.  Don't  you  trouble  yourfelf — [to  Old 
Woodland] — henceforward  I'll  be  mafter  of  this 
houfe ! 

Old  WOOD.  Egad!  —  I  believe  yours  is  the 
beft  mode  of  living  cheap  after  all  —  other  peo- 
ple only  fave  by  retail 

SPUNGE.  And  I  by  wholefale  !  —  what  figni- 
fies  faving  and  ftinting  yourfelf  at  home  r — never 
have  any  home  at  all  —  live  on  the  ilats  —  they 
are  always  glad  enough  of  your  company. 

Old  W'OOD.  Are  they? 

SPUNGE.  To  be  fure  —  man  and  wife  —  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Woodland   for   inftance — after  the 

honey-moon,  glad  when  a  friend  pops  in  to  in- 

K  2  terrupt 
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terrupt  the  tete-a-tete — ff  My  dear,  I  am  fo  diftre" 
— "  and  I  fo  annoyed — aw  !  aw  !" — \_yawnmg\ — 
in  I  come — as  I  fliall  often — very—- very  often.— 
"  Ah,  Spunge !  glad  to  fee  you,  Spangc  !  — ftay 
and  eat  mutton,  my  honed  fellow!"  —  they  de- 
vour my  difcourfe — I  devour  their  dinner  —  all 
parties  are  pleafed ; — and  there's  the  true  mode 
of  living  cheap. 

EDW.  Well :  for  your  kindnefs  to  my  fitter, 
the  more  you  honour  me  with  your  company, 
the  happier  you'll  make  me  —  this  is  your  re- 
ward ! — Elinor  is  your's,  Woodland  ;  and  you — 
[to  Old  Woodland] — in  getting  rid  of  two  impof- 
tors,  are  made  happy.  —  But  what  will  be  my 
fate  r — I  afk  not  reward — 1  only  hope  to  efcape 
puniihment. 

If  I  have  been  too  forward  and  too  bold, 
Confider,  1  may  mend  before  I'm  old ; 
But  man  or  boy,  believe  me  this  is  true —  ^ 

My  chief,  fole  pleafure  is  —  in  pleafing  you  ! 


END    OF    THE    COMEDY. 


EPILOGUE. 

ly  JOHN  TAYLOR,  Eft. 
S  P  O  K  E  N  by  Miss  DE  C  A  M  P. 

*V  ELL  !  how  d'ye  like  the  way  of  living  cheap  ?— 
What  others  fow  with  care  with  eafe  to  reap. 
Our  friendly  Bard  has  fhewn  you  all  the  way 
To  fhare  in  ev'ry  thing,  yet  nothing  pay. 
This  Spunge  is  really  an  ingenious  man — 
'Yet  he  but  practices  a  modim  plan  j 
Yes — he  but  reprefents  a  num'rous  kind  — 
For  ev'ry  family  its  Spunge  may  find. 
What  are  to  them  the  burthens  of  the  ftate  ! 
Let  grov'ling  induflry  fuftain  the  weight. 
What  is  to  them  the  mean  parochial  tax, 
Who  bear,  like  friails,  their  manfions  on  their  backs 
Should  tradefmen  clamour,  and  fhould  writs  ailail, 
The  remedy's  at  hand — a  friend  muft  baili 
A  friend,  whofe  liberty  is  oft  the  price 
That  gives  new  fcope  to  folly  and  to  vice. 
In  ftiort,  at  once  the  ftiifting  tribe  to  draw, 
A  race  of  robbery  not  profcrib'd  by  law. 
Yet  while  cur  Bard  would  iaih  thefe  men  of  prey, 
Who  live  by  fhuffling  arts  from  day  to  day ; 
Who,  merely  for  fome  manual  calling  made, 
Pretend  to  genius,  and  difdain  a  trade ; 
Ah  !  ne'er  can  he  attempt,  with  wanton  mirth, 
To  wound  the  man  of  real  wit  and  worth  ; 
To  him,  if  fate  the  glitt'ring  ore  deny, 
Wealth  fliould  with  gen'rous  pride  the  want  fupply  ; 
For  he,  allur'd  by  fancy's  dazzling  rays, 
Like  fummer  myriads  by  the  fobr  blaze ; 
Like  them,  too,  thoughtlefs  of  the  winter's  cold, 
The  while  lurronmUng  fweets  their  charms  unfold  ; 
The  world  regarding  as  a  tranfient  toy, 
And  the  true  aim,  the  prefent  to  enjoy  ; 

Fondly 
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Fondly  relies  on  Fortune's  future  care, 
And  leaves  the  dull  her  lading  gifts  to  fhare. 
*  "  He  gives  the  feftive  board  its  higheft  zeft, 
w  Amid  the  pride  of  rank,  a  nobler  gueft. 
ft  In  his  bright  noon  of  life  carefs'd  by  all, 
"  Till  for  new  fav'rites  Fafhion  dooms  his  fall. 
t(  A  chequer'd  fate  his  waning  years  endure, 
"  Rever'd,  yet  flighted,  fam'd,  and  yet  obfcure ; 
"  At  length  diftrefs  o'erwhelms  him,  friendmip  flies, 
'*  He  droops  unnotic'd,  and  forgotten  dies  !" 
And  now,  ye  moral  cenfors,  fpare  the  play, 
That  drives  to  rout  the  locufts  of  the  day. 
So  may  the  Spunges  live  no  more  on  fpoil, 
But  ufeful  prove,  and  thrive  by  honeft  toil. 

*  The  lines  marked  thus  "  wesc  not  fpoken. 
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PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN  BY  A   FRIEND. 


NATURE'S  a  worn-out  coat— her  comic  vein 

Bards  following  bards  have  turn'd  and  turn'd  again- 

Can  you  expeft  it  as  bran  new— as  when 

'Twas  firit  cut  out  by  Shakfpeare  and  Old  Ben  ? 

They  had,  in  aid  of  their  fuperior  art, 

The  nap  of  novelty  on  every  part. 

Would  we  a  braggart  paint,  abfurd  and  vain, 

We  can  but  drefs  up  Piftol  o'er  again  ; 

And  change,  like  variations  to  old  tunes, 

His  old  flafh'd  breeches  into  pantaloons : 

Or  would  we  reftlefs  jealoufy  attack, 

Kitely's  turn'd  coat  muft  fit  a  modern  back. 

Will  you  not  therefore  fpare  us,  who,  tho'  loth, 

IVJuft  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth. 

Full  fifteen  years  has  your  refponfive  fmile 

And  cheering  roar  repaid  our  author's  toil. 

Think  what  laborious  pangs,  what  lofs  of  reft 

To  furnifti  out  an  annual  crop  of  jeft — 

«'  If  jeft  it  can  be  call'd,  which  jeft  is  none," 

Till  your  kind  hands  its  dubious  merits  own. 

But  ihould,  perchance,  one  year  of  dreary  dearth 

To  dullnefs  turn  our  author's  wifti'd  for  mirth  ; 

Tho'  now  condemn'd  by  your  impartial  laws, 

His  grateful  homage  own  your  paft  applaufe. 
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SCENE — Outfide  of  CRAFTLY'J  Library;  View 
of  the  'Town,  the  Sea,  &V. 

Enter  MARCHMONT  (with  a  Manufcript  in  his 
Hand)  and  ROSA. 

ROSA. 

CjHEER  up,  cheer  up,  my  father!   furely  this 
Jhould  be  a  day  of  joy. 

March.  It  fhould  j  but  'twill  not  be  s  I  have 
out-toil'd  my  ftrength. 

Rofa.  You  have.  For  ten  long  years  the  pro- 
duce of  your  pen  has  been  our  fole  fupport  ;  and 
for  thefe  fix  months  paft  the  labour  of  the  brain 
has  been  unceafing ;  night  after  night  has  been 
devoted  to  that  one  compofition  (pointing  to  the 
manufcript  in  MARCHMONT'J  hand}.  But  now  the 
book  is  finifhed,  and  yonder  lives  the  gentleman 
who  by  the  purchafe  of  it  will  recompence  you 
amply.  Look,  there's  the  library  -,  will  not  that 
revive  you,  father  ? 

3  Marcb. 
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March.  It  will;  for  thence  will  come  forth 
gold  ;  and,  oh !  my  child,  you  know  too  well  how 
much  we  (land  in  need  of  ir. 

Rofa.  I  do  indeed;  and,  if  I  dare  advife,  out  of 
the  little  profit  that  produces,  ftore  up  a  part,  my 
father. 

March*  No;  'tis  already  all  difpofed  of — all  de- 
voted j  and  to  the  beft  of  purposes — to  make  you 
happy,  Rofa  ;  to  place  you  far  above  the  frowns  of 
fortune.  There  (giving  her  a  n8ivfpa-per)>  read  > 
read  that  advertifement ;  'ris  of  my  inferring. 

Rofa  (reading).  "  Wanted,  as  teacher  to  a 
<f  young  perfon  of  the  age  of  fixteen,  a  lady  who 
f  will  inftruct  her  in  mufic  and  drawing,  on  mo- 
u  derate  terms.  Apply  at  the  Priory,  near  Afli- 
<l  down." — How  !  this  for  me,  my  father  ? 

March.  Yes ;  'tis  for  you  I  have  encountered 
fuch  unufual  toil.  Think  not  that  vanity's  my 
motive:  but  confider,  child,  my  health's  preca- 
rious ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  what  wrll  become  of 
thee? 

Rofa.  O  \  ceafe,  Sir,  ceafe  to  talk  thus. 

March.  Nay,  we  are  now  prepared  :  for  miftrefs 
once  of  thefe  fine  arts,  you  may  infure  a  livelihood 
by  inftrufting  others :  as  tutorefs,  you  may  pro- 
cure an  honed,  ample  income ;  and  your  father 
— yes,  my  Rofa,  death  will  lofe  half  its  terrors  at 
recollection?  that  my  child's  provided  for. 

Rofa.  Death  ! — oh  !  in  pity,  Sir — I  can't  exift 
without  you — what,  what  will  money  yield  me  ? — 
remember,  when  I've  loft  you  I  am  bereft  of  all 
that's  dear  to  me  on  earth — I  have  no  mother 
to — 

March.  Mother! — have  a  care! — have  I  not 
charged  you  on  your  life  never  to  breathe  that 
deadly,  harTowing^word  ? 
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Rofa.  You  have;  but  the  occafion  called  it 
forth ;  and  'tis  indeed  moft  hard  that  I'm  to  know 
no  more,  than  that  fhe's  in  her  grave.  Oh  !  let 
me 'once  again  entreat  you  to  impart  her  hiftory  ; 
give  me  each  circumftance ;  or,  if  you  will  not  tell 
me  how  fhe  lived,  inform  me  how  (he  died. 

March,  (fternly.)  Well  then,  fhe  died  of  a 
bVoken  heart. 

Rofa.  What !  fhe  was  wronged  ? 

March.  She  was;  by  a  villain,  a  moft  aban- 
doned villain. 

Rofa.  Oh  !  may  Heaven  pour  down  its  choiceft 
vengeance — 

March,  (laying  hold  of  her  band.}  Hold!  his 
punifhment  is  equal  to  his  crimes — 'tis  in  his  head  ! 
his  heart ! — it  gnaws,  it  maddens,  it  confumes  him! 
— Fear  not,  my  girl,  I — I  can  aniwer  for  his  fuffer- 
ings ;  hell  knows  no  torments  like  them. 

Rofa.  What!  you  avenged  her  wrongs  ?— noble, 
virtuous  man  ! 

March.  Virtuous !— death  and  fhame  ! — Hear 
me,  Rofa ;  hitherto  I  have  commanded  filence  on 
this  fubjeci,  now  I  implore  it ;  if  you've  one  fpark 
of  pity  for  your  diftracted  father,  never,  never 
name  your  mother.— Virtuous  ! — oh  !  my  child 
(weep*)  and  lays  his  bead  on  her  neck}. 

Rofa.  Well,  well,  compofe  yourfeif :  from  this 
hour  depend  upon  my  filence. 

Enter  CRAFTLY    end    JENKINS,  from    the 
Library. 

Craft.  Come  along,  Jenkins;  come  from  the 
crowd  in  the  library,  and  I'll  tell  you  fuch  a  fecret. 
— Heh  !  that  fcribbier  Marchmont ;  what  brings 
him  here  ? 
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Martb.  Mr.  Craftly,  may  I  entreat  a  word  with 
you  ? — I  mutt  inform  you,  Sir,  that  hitherto  1  have 
maintained  myfelf  anc!  this  unequalled  child,  by 
what  my  publications  have  produced  from  men  of 
your  profeffion  in  the  capital. 

Craft.  Well,  Sir,  and  what's  this  to  me  ? 

March.  You  (hall  hear,  Sir.  This  day  I  have 
completed  a  new  work,  which,  from  the  nature  and 
locality  of  the  fubjeft,  I  offer  firft  to  you.  It  is  a 
Satire  on  Extortioners  j  and  is  intended  to  expofe 
that  feififh,  ravenous  fet,  who,  pirate-like,  plunder 
•ach  ftranger  that  frequents  our  coaft. 

Craft.  And  you  want  me  to  buy  it  ? — ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  ! — Do  you  hear  him,  Jenkins  ?  he  fuppofes  I 
deal  in  books. 

March.  Why,  don't  you  keep  a  library,  Sir  \ 

Craft.  To  be  fure  I  do ;  but  there's  every  thing 
going  forward  in  it  but  reading.  Look,  take  a 
peep  at  them.  One  half  of  the  company,  you  fee, 
are  making  love,  or  talking  fcandal  i  and  the  other 
buying  trinkets,  or  fh-king  the  dice-box.  Books 
indeed  !  why  one  would  be  enough  for  your  fre- 
quenters of  a  watering-place ;  firft,  becaufe  moft  of 
them  never  read  at-all ;  fecondly,  becaufe  I  doubt 
whether  many  of  them  can  read;  and  thirdly,  be- 
caufe thofe  who  do,  fo  foon  forget  every  line  of  the 
author,  that  one  volume  is  a  library  to  them. 

March.  Nay,  Sir,  but  when  you  reflect  on  the 
tendency  of  the  production — 

Craft.  Pfha  •  hang  the  tendency  :  write  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  glorious  art  of  raffling,  and  then  per- 
haps I'll  talk  to  you.  See  !  fee  how  the  flats  bite  ! 
—all  pulling  out  their  cafh,  all  putting  down  their 
names : — that's  the  manufcript,  that's  the  real  pro- 
ductive writing ;  and  I'll  bet,  I  get  more  by  my 
evening  raffles  than  ever  bookfeller  got  by  Milton 

or 
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or  Shakfpeare.  Befuies,  you  are  alive :  if  you 
want  your  book  to  fell,  you  fhould  fh  .»ot  yourfelf. 
An  author  never  lives  till  he  dJes.  So,  to  London 
— fend*your  works  back  to  London. 

March.  \  will;  tor  there  (thank  Heaven!)  a 
library  is  ftill  the  feat  of  ftudy  and  of  learning,  and 
never  yet  was  profticuted  to  gaming  and  chicanery, 
«—  O.me,  Rofa,  let  us  return  to  the  Priory. 

Craft.  Take  care,  Sir ;  remember  that  Priory 
belongs  to  my  ward,  Gabriel ;  that  the  rent  is 
(mail,  in  confideration  of  its  ruinous  Hate  ;  recollect 
there  are  arrears. 

March.  1  know  ;  but  he's  too  liberal — 
Craft.  He  !  what  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?    don't  I 
turn  him  round  my  finger  ?     So  be  on  your  guard, 
Sir ;   and   inftead  of  fatirizing  extortioners,  extol 
raffling. 

March.  Never,  Sir ;  for  though  my  ail's  in- 
ceflant,  and  my  gains  fmall,  I  will  not  profit  by 
corrupting  morals  j  and  I  would  rather  welcome 
Jbeggary  or  famine,  than  pen  a  line  to  injure  virtue, 
or  degrade  myfelf.  Come,  my  child  -,  we've  been 
perhaps  too  fanguine  j  but  we  will  not  defpair. 

\TLxit  with  ROSA? 

Craft.  Infolent  gazetteer  ! — but  I'll  humble 
him;  yes,  yes,  I've  already  laid  a  train  for  him. 
— And  now  for  the  fecret ;  what  new  niafter-ftroke. 
do  you  think  this  clever  little  o&avo  (jointing  ft 
his  head}  has  atchieved  this  morning  ?  Mrs.  De- 
coy, a  widow  of  family  and  fafhion,  firft  coufm  to 
a  baronet  of  ten  thoufand  a  year,  has  confented  to 
marry  Gabriel. 

Jenk.  What,  your  ward  ? 

Craft.  Aye:  Mr.  Primitive,  his  rich  uncle  in. 

Jamaica,  defired  me  to  Iclect  a  wife  for  him,  and 

I've  done  it :  the  widow  has  confented,  and  Ga- 
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briel  is  at  this  moment  paying  his  firft  addrefies  to 
her. 

Jenk.  Impoflible:  a  woman  of  family  and  ex- 
pectations marry  fuch  a  ruftic  ! 

Craft.  That's  it — that's  the  very  reafon.  She 
fays  fhe  is  tired  of  town  life,  and  town  lovers  ;  and 
therefore  felects  Gabriel,  for  his  rural  fimplicity. 
But  I  don't  care  about  the  motive  j  fhe's  to  give 
me  twelve  hundred  pounds  for  my  confent,  and  a 
third  of  what  Mr.  Primitive  fettles  on  her  into  the 
bargain :  now  that's  what  1  call  a  good  morning's 
raffle. 

Gabr.  (without.)  <(  Come,  let  us  dance  and 
"  (ing— " 

Craft.  He  comes,  the  enamoured  fwain  appears. 
Now  we  fhall  hear  how  the  courtfhip  went  on. 

"Enter  GABRIEL,  finglng. 

Gabr.  "  While  all  the  village  bells  (hall  ring." 
—•It's  a  match,  guardy  ! — the  great  lady  confentst 
I'm  a  great  man,  you're  another;  and  you  (hall  be 
another,  Jenkins. 

Craft.  Bravo !  excellent ! — What,  and  you  like 
the  thoughts  of  matrimony  now? 

Gabr.  Hugely. — I  thought  at  firft  it  would  lead 
to  wrangling  and  quarrelling;  but — he!  he!  he!  — 
I  find  that's  all  a  miftake ;  for  the  moment  we  are 
united,  that  moment  we  are  divided. 

Craft.  Divided  ! 

Gabr.  Yes :  a  hufband  muftn't  fit  next  to  his 
wife  at  table,  nor  hand  her  out  of  a  room,  nor  dance 
with  her.  In  fhort,  he  muftn't  be  feen  with  her:  — 
"  So,"  fays  fhe,  "  vve  can't  quarrel  if  we  don't 
rt  meet,  you  know." — "  No,"  fays  I ;  "  and,  at 
<f  that  rate,  if  a  man  wifhes  never  to  fee  a  woman, 
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«  ecod!  he  can't  do  better  than  marry  her  :  fo,  fend 
ct  for  the  parfon,  become  Mrs.  Gabriel  Lackbrain  ; 
«  and  then,  you  know,  I  bid  you  good-bye  for  life." 

Craft    Well,  and  what  did  fhe  fay  then  ? 

Gabr.  Why,  fhe  laughed,  and  talked  of  her 
accomplifhments;  reminded  me  of  her  finished 
education,  and  (poke  a  good  deal  of  one  Meters 
and  one  Tafio. 

Craft.  Piha  !  it's  the  fame  perfon— Metaftafio. 
— Dole  I  blockhead  ! 

Gabr.  Blockhead  !  how  could  I  help  it  ?  didn't 
you  bring  me  up  among  the  mountains  ?  And  fo, 
I  told  her — fays  I — "  1  know  nothing  of  ekher  of 
"  thefe  Roman  warriors,  and  I  don't  fee  why  I 
**  (hould:  Latin  won't  teach  me  to  fow  barley  ;  or 
"  Greek,  to  fatten  a  pig." — Says  I,  "  I'm  no  fo- 
<c  reigner  j  I  can  write  and  read  my  native  Ian- 
*'  guage ;  and  I  wifh,  with  all  my  foul,  your  great 
"  icholars  could  fay  the  fame/' 

Craft.  You  did,  did  you  ? — then  fhe  laughed 
again,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Gabr..  She  did,  confumedly.  But,  to  conclude, 
fee  tolo!  me,  though  fhe  preferred  rhe  country,  I 
might  viftt  London  $  and  that  her  coufin,  the  rich 
baronet,  would  introduce  me  to  all  the  firft  circles. 
This,  you  may  be  fure,  won  my  heart  j  for  I  hact 
always  a  buckifh  turn,  yod-  know.  So  we  ftruck 
the  match  ;  (he  fent  for  the  clergyman — 

Craft.  Sent  for  the  clergyman!  — We'll  go  di-> 
rectly,  and,  by  way  of  fettlement,  read  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Primitive.  Odftieart  !  fhe's  the  very  woman 
he'd  felect ;  fo  difgurted  with  London  !  fo  devoted 
to  the  country  ! — Oh  !  fhe'll  have  thoufand 
charms  for  him ; — and,  what's  better,  (he'll  have 
more  than  twelve  nundred  for  me  (afide). — So, 
come,  you  rogue,  cocne  and  be  married 
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Gabr.  Aye,  the  fooner  the  merrier,  I  fay;  for  I 
do  fo  long  to  fee  the  baronet,  and  vifit  London : 
and  when  get  I  there,  dang  it,  how  I'll  aftonifh  thefe 
cocknies !  I  know  they  look  upon  us  country- 
men, as  a  parcel  of  comeys  and  doeyes,  that  can 
only  clap  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  and  talk  of 
confcience,  innocence,  and  nature  :  but  they  fhan't 
wrong  us  in  that  manner;  they  fhan't  fuppofe  us  fo 
much  behindhand ;  for  I'll  convince  them  there's 
more  love-making  in  our  woods  than  in  their 
fquares;  more  drinking  in  our  alehoufes  than  in 
their  taverns ;  and  for  fpeculating,  and  fhaking  a 
dice-box,  you  can  fatisfy  them  about  that,  you 
know,  guardy. — But  now  for  the  great  lady. — 
**  Come,  let  us  dance  and  fing,  &c." 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE— A  Room  in  the  Hotel. 
Enter  CLIFFORD  and  WAITER. 

Clif.  You're  fure  there's  no  fuch  perfon  juft  ar- 
rived ? 

Wait.  I'm  fure  there's  no  lady  in  the  houfe  of 
that  defcription :  but  if  fuch  a  one  fliould  arrive, 
you  may  depend  on  the  earlieft  intelligence  from 
the  bed  of  waiters  in  the  belt  of  hotels  in  the  beft 
of  watering-placts. 

Clif.  That's  right  j  and  here's  an  earned  of  my 
future  bounty  (giiing  him  money).  Be  wary  now, 
for  my  exiftence  depends  upon  recovering  her.  I 
came  from  London  in  purfuit  of  her,  and  (he  cer- 
tainly took  this  very  road.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
lay  the  cloth  in  the  dining-room  (opens  door  in  back 
Jfene).— Why,  here's  company. — (SiR  HARRY 

TORPID 
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TORPID  difcovered  fitting  in  a  Chair,  with  a  Newf- 
paper  in  his  Hand,  ffft  ajleep.  A  Table  clofe  to 
bim>  with  Wine  and  Glaffes  on  it.) 

Walt.  No,  Sir,  the  gentleman's  juft  going.    He 
came  here  about  two  hours  ago,  intending  to  enjoy 
our  fea-breezes  for  a  fortnight  j  but,  as  uiual,  he  is 
already  tired,  and  will  be  off  again  in  a  moment. 
Clif.  Indeed  !— Why,  'tis  Sir  Harry  Torpid. 
Wait.   It  is,    Sir:    and,    between   ourfelv  s,   I 
fancy  he  is  a  little  tired  of  himfelf ;  for  he  Dribes 
the  poftboys  to  drive  like  madmen  till  he  gets  to  a. 
place  ;  and,  when  there,  behold  how  it  ends !— in 
fnoring  over  a  newfpaper,  whilft  the  fame  boys  are 
preparing  to  drive  him  equally  fad  back  again. 

Clif.  Yes,  I've  known  him  long  ;  and  the  caufe 
of  all  this  is,  his  having  nothing  to  do. — But  he 
wakes ;  I'll  calk  to  him  j  leave  us. 

\Exit  WAITER. 

Sir  H»  (yawning  and  ftr etching  cut  his  arms.) 
Aw  !  aw  ! — ftill  in  this  infernal  place  !  ftill  alone  I 
ftill— (r//<?j)— Damme  !  I'll  bcr  off.  I'll  try  Tun- 
bridge  again:  to  be  fure  I've  been  there  already 
twice  this  fummer :  however,  anywhere  but  where 
I  am.  Here,  waiter,  a  chaife  and  four  again. 
Clif.  What,  Sir  Harry,  have  you  forgotten — 
SirH.  What,  Jack!  Jack  Clifford  !—  my  dear 
fellow,  you're  juft  come  in  time;  I  was  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity  j  had  taken  my  after-dinner 
fnooze,  read  the  advertifements  twice  over ;  and, 
except  paying  the  bill  and  wrangling  with  the 
waiter,  hadn't  a  fingle  hope  on  earch. — But  nowl 
fit  down  and  finifh  the  bottle,  my  buy. 

Clif.  Why,  you're  a  ftrange  creature,  Sir  Harry  ' 
but  yefterday  I  faw  you  in  Fall  Mali. 

Sir  H.    Yes,  and  very  likely  there  you  may  fee 
me  again  to-morrow.     I'm  fick  to  death  of  thcfe 

fea- 
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fea-port  towns.  One  goes  to  the  libraries,  the 
card-rooms,  and  the  tea-rooms;  and  nothing  inte- 
refts,  nobody  feems  alive. — Upon  my  foul,  Jack, 
if  thefe  fea  cormorants  didn't  continually  compel 
me  to  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  I  fhotildn't 
know  that  I  was  alive  myfelf.  But  you,  what  is 
your  purfuit  here  ? 

Clif.  The  oioft  tormenting  one  in  the  world- 
love,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Love !  Oh,  how  I  envy  you !  what 
would  I  give  to  be  in  love  ! 

Cliff.  Don't,  don't  think  of  it;  it  has  made  me 
Deferable. 

Sir  H.  So  much  the  better ;  that's  what  I  want : 
2nd  if  I  could  but  work  myfelf  into  a  moft  unhappy 
paffion — no  matter  with  whom — were  (he  ever  fo 
ugly  or  ill-tempered,  it  would  ftill  anfwer  my  pur- 
pofe. 

Clif.  What!  would  a  fcolding  wife  anfwer  your 
purpofe  ? 

Sir  H.  To  be  fure :  inftead  of  fitting  alone  in  a 
coffee-room,  picking  my  teeth,  or  yawning  over  a 
newfpaper  ;  think  of  having  a  fine,  active,  cheerful 
companion,  who  will  icowl  at  me,  fnarl  at  me,  and 
fet  my  whole  foul  in  a  delicious  ferment ! — then, 
Jack,  after  an  hour  of  delightful  quarrelling,  what 
lay  you  to  the  reconciliation,  to  the  kiffing  and 
making  up  again  ? — And,  to  complete  the  charm- 
ing fire-fide,  call  to  mind  half  a  dozen  little  Sir 
Harries;  think  of  their  noife,  their  nurfing,  their 
expence. — Oh!  all  this  muft  produce  agitation; 
and,  were  I  as  miferable  as  you  are,  I  fliould  be 
the  happieft  dog  in  England. 

Clif.  Piha!  you  know  not  what  you  talk  of. 
Do  you  call  it  happ'mefs  to  lofe  the  objeft  you  are 
attached  to  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  H.  Lofe  her ! 

Clif.  Yes,  that  is  my  cafe.  My  aunt,  Mrs. 
Clifford,  lately  brought  with  her,  from  Switzerland, 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Belford.  At  firft  fight  I 
ioved  her;  but,  on  declaring  my  affe&ion,  (he 
treated  me  with  fcorn :  however,  I  perfifted ;  and, 
aided  by  mv  aunt's  entreaties,  hoped  for  fuccefs ; 
when  fuddenly  ihe  left  the  houfe,  and  fled  I  know 
not  whither. 

Sir  H.  What,  and  you  purfued  her  ? 

Clif.  Yes ;  but  hitherto  in  vain  :  curfed  chance! 
I  can  gain  no  tidings  of  her. 

Sir  H.  All  the  better  again:  the  purfuit,  my 
boy,  the  purfuit  is  every  thing ;  and  I  only  wifli 
fomebody  would  run  away  from  me. 

Clif.  'Sdeath !  this  trifling  is  ridiculous:  were 
I  as  weary  of  myfelf,  would  I  not  feek  out  fomc 
employment  ? 

Sir  H.  I  have;  I've  tried  every  thing;  devoted 
half  my  life,  and  nearly  all  my  fortune,  to  racing, 
hunting,  drinking,  gaming,  volunteering;  in  fliorc, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  I've  fo  outlived  every  enjoy- 
ment, that  if  1  can't  contrive  to  fall  defperateiy  in 
love,  that  I  may  run  after  fomebody — to  be  fure, 
there's  one  other  profpeft — my  creditors  grow 
fo  prefling,  that  probably  I  fhall  have  to  run  away 
from  fomebody  j  and  then,  you  know,  I'm  com- 
fortable ;  for,  next  to  love,  certainly  debt  is  moft 
likely  to  keep  a  man  in  hot  water. 

Enter  WILLIAM. 

Clif.  Well,  Sir,  have  you  been  more  fortunate 
than  your  matter  ?  have  you  any  news  of  the  run- 
away ? 

Will 
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Witt.  Yes,  Sir ;  a  lady,  anfwering  Mrs.  Belford's 
defcription,  was  feen  this  morning  at  a  farm-houfe 
about  eight  miles  off. 

Clif.  Indeed  !— my  hopes  revive,  and  (he  fhall 
anfwer  for  her  haughty  conduct.  Come,  ihew  me 
the  way. 

Sir  H.  What,  will  you  leave  me  alone,  Jack  ? 

Clif.  You !  why  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
Tunbridge. 

Sir  H.  Yes  j  but  I'd  rather  go  with  you.  Ic 
will  be  luxury  to  the  folitude  of  a  poft-chaife;  and, 
befides,  who  knows  but  this  is  the  very  woman 
I'm  to  fail  in  love  with. 

Clif,  Have  a  care,  Sir  j  crofs  me  in  my  paffion, 
and — 

Sir  H.  You'll  blow  my  brains  out  ? — There 
I  defy  you ;  for,  if  I  thought  I  had  any,  I  fhould 
have  done  them  that  honour  many  years  ago.  But 
come  now,  a  friend  may  be  ufefulj  you  may  want 
h;3  advice,  his  affiftance. 

Clif.  Well,  I  don't  like  to  part  with  you ;  fo 
aliens. 

Sir  H.  Allons :  and  now  I  flart  fair  again. — 
But  hold,  hold — all  right  and  honourable,  I  hope  ? 
— One  had  better  do  nothing,  than  do  badly  :  and, 
to  fight  againft  time,  a  man  muft  fleep  of  nights — 
aye,  and  of  days  too:  fo  remember,  Jack,  you 
found  me  fleeping ;  and  don't,  by  drawing  me  into 
a  bad  action,  deprive  me  of  the  bed  friend  I  have 
in  the  world.  [Exeunf. 
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SCENE— A  Room  at  Mrs.  DECOY'/. 


Enter  MRS.  DECOY  and  BETTY. 

Mrs.  D.  Ha  !  ha !  the  day's  our  own  : — they're 
fnar'd,  they're  caught;  and  your  ruin'd  miftrefs 
will  once  more  roll  in  wealth  and  fplendour. 

Betty.  She  will,  Madam  ;  and  all  owing  to  your 
coming  to  this  town  on  a  matrimonial  fpeculation. 

Mrs.  D.  Matrimonial  fpeculation  indeed,  Betty! 
—Yes,  when  a  run  of  luck  had  reduced  me  to  the 
laft  (lulling,  didn't  [  tell  you  I  would  go  to  a  wa- 
tering-place, and  fave  myfelf  by  catching  a  golden 
calf? — And  I've  fu  acceded  j  and  how? — fimply, 
by  telling  Mr.  Craftly  I  was*  heirefs  to  a  rich  ba- 
ronet ;  devoted  to  retirement ;  and  would  give 
him  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  a  third  of  what's 
fettled  on  me,  merely  for  fris  trouble  in  confenting. 

1  Betty.  I  know.     But  are  you  fure  of  your  huf- 
band's  wealth  ? 

Mrs.  D.  Oh,  there  you  may  truft  me.  His 
uncle,  now  in  Jamaica,  lately  changed  his  name  to 
Primitive,  for  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds ;  and,  in  confequence  of  his  daughter's 
death,  adopted  his  nephew  Gabriel,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Craftly  his  guardian — and  a  rare  guardian  he 
is  !  While  he  is  nightly  picking  up  a  few  pounds 
at  his  library,  here  have  I,  at  one  throw,  raffled 
myfelf  into  a  provifion  for  life. 

Betty.  You  have,  Ma'am  ;  and  I'm  fure  Mr. 
Gabriel's  a  lucky  man. 

Mrs,  D.  That's  more  than  I  know :  he's  but 
the  hufband  of  neceffity  ;  my  coufin,  my  dear  Sir 
Harry  Torpid  is  the  object  of  my. choice. — But 

filence ! 
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fllence  !  here  are  the  two  Gabies :  I  muft  fupport 
my  character.  •      \Exit  BETTY. 

».v 

*  • 

Enter  CRAFTLY  and  GABRIEL. 

Craft,  (bowing  all  refpeff,  &c.)  Madam,  my 
ward  has  told  me  of  your  condefcenfion ;  and 
though  you  laughed  at  him  about  Meters  and 
Tafio— ' 

Gabr.  Laughed  at  me!  Lord  help  you!  why 
Mrs.  Decoy  isn't  fingular  there;  and,  if  it  wou'dn't 
make  her  jealous,  I  could  tell  her  that  all  the  wo- 
men do  the  fame : — yes,  other  young  bucks  may 
boaft  that  the  dear  creatures  fmile  upon  them ;  but, 
icod  !  I  never  look  them  in  the  face  that  they  ar'n't 
in  an  abfolute  roar,  he  !  he  ! 

Craft.  True;  Gaby's  an  eternal  fource  of  good- 
humour.  And  now,  if  you've  nothing  further  to 
propofe— 

Mrs.  D.  Nothing,  Sir :  only,  to  prevent  the 
pofiibility  of  any  mifunderftanding,  I  hope  Mr. 
Gabriel  has  no  objections  to  leparate  fervants,  fe- 
parate  incomes, — in  fhort,  a  feparate  eftabJifhment? 

Gabr.  None  at  all,  Ma'am:  if  you  wifh  it,  I'll 
fign  articles  of  feparation  firft,  and  marry  you  af- 
terwards ;  I  will,  with  all  my  heart  and  foul ;  that 
is,  if  Guardy  approves,  for  1  always  obey  him. 

Craft.  Good  boy  !  and  this  marriage  is  a  re- 
ward for  your  obedience.  But  now  to  read  Mr. 
Primitive's  letter,  in  lieu  of  fettlement.  Liften, 
for  'tis  mod  important. — (Reads)  "  Dear  coufin 
"  Craftly,  Although  I  difapprove  of  early  mar- 
<c  riages,  (having  in  the  perfon  of  my  unfortunate 
•'  daughter  feen  the  fatal  effects  of  them,)  yet,  as  I 
Cf  intend  fhortly  to  return  to  England,  I  beg  you 
et  will  felcct  for  Gabriel  4  wife  of  a  quiet,  retired 

"  difpoQtioni 
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"  di{pofition  i  and  if,  after  refiding  with  them  at  the 
(C  cottage  one  twelvemonth,  I  approve  of  their  con- 
(<  dixft,  I  hereby  pledge  myfelf  to  fettle  on  them 
"  two  thoufand  a  Jfear  during  my  life,  and  the  bulk 
"  of  my  fortune  after  my  deceafe." 

Gabr.  Bravo,  nunky !  Dang  it,  we  fhall  be  up 
to  our  chins  in  clover,  Ma'am. 

Craft.  Stop;  here's  an  awful  provifo. — (Reads') 
"  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  find  them  unworthy 
"  my  efteem,  I  fhall  not  only  revoke  this  promife, 
"  but  confider  myfelf  at  liberty  to  adopt  whoever 
*'  I  think  proper.  Paul  Primitive." 

Gabr.  That  awful  I  rot  it,  it's  main  hard  if  we 
can't  keep  worthy  for  a  twelvemonth.  Befides, 
who  elfe  is  he  to  adopt  ? 

Craft.  Who!  why4  the  child  of  this  unfortunate 
daughter  he  fpeaks  of.  Though  he  deferted  her 
in  confequence  of  her  marrying  Marchmont,  he 
was  ftill  doatingly  fond  of  her;  and  if  Rofa  fhould 
throw  herfelf  in  her  grandfather's  way — 

Mrs.  D.  True  j  the  fight  of  her  might  revive 
fenfations — 

Craft.  Never  fear;  I've  been  aware  of  all  that ; 
and  Marchmont  and  his  daughter  (hall  be  kept 
out  of  the  way.  There  are  arrears  of  rent — and 
neither  of  them  lhall  fee  Mr.  Primitive. — Mum! 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  clergyman  is  this  moment 
arrived. 

Mrs.  D.  The  clergyman  !  Lord  F  I'm  fo  em- 
barrafled  : — ar'n't  you,  Mr.  Gabriel  ? 

Gabr.  Why,  I  do  feel  fomewhat  flurried;  but 

k's  becaufe  I'm  not  ufed  to  it;  if  I  was  like  you, 

I  fhould  not  mind  it.     Lord  blefs  you,  I  fhall  be 

*4  quite 
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quite  bold  and  comfortable  the  next  time  I  marry. 
But  come,  firft  for  the  ceremony,  then  for  the 
cottage. 

Mrs.  D.  Ay,  then  for  the  cottage ;  and  when  we 
get  there,  I  hope  Mr.  Craftly  will  recollect  that 
•we  fhall  want  feveral  new  and  additional  articles  of 
furnirure. 

Craft.  I  know ;  and,  as  it  will  give  me  a  confe- 
quence  in  the  town,  I  beg  you'll  fo  far  indulge  me, 
that  whatever  either  of  yon  want  I  may  befpeak  of 
my  own  tradefman  in  my  own  name, 

Galr.  Icod,  we'll  indulge  yon ;  and  to  begin, 
befpeak  us  a  fet  of  high  horfes  and  low  carriages. 

Mrs.  D.  Ay }  a  dafhing  curricle,  and  a  gay 
fociable. 

Gabr.  No,  not  that ;  becaufe,  if  we've  a  fepa- 
rate  eftablifhment,  any  thing  fociable  will  knock  all 
up,  you  know.  No,  if  we  muft  travel  together, 
we'll  have  fuch  a  carriage  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jar  have 
— a  wide  poftchaife,  with  a  fine  thick  partition  be- 
tween us  i  that's  the  way  to  prevent  wrangling. 
But  now  for  it  j  now  for  the  clergyman ;  and  then, 
Gaby,  receive  the  reward  of  thy  youth,  thy  beauty, 
and  thy  accomplifhed  manners. 


END    OF   THE    FIRST    ACT* 
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ACT     IL 

SCENE— Outfide  of  tie  Priory  ;  diftant  Vhw  of 
the  Sea  ;  Garden  Chair. 

Enter  CLIFFORD  and  SIR  HARRY  TORPID,  baflily. 

Clif.  Well,  but  I  irifift-liften— hear  me,  Sir 
Harry. 

Sirff.  I  tell  you  I'm  not  Sir  Harry — I'm.  another 
perfon — new  born— juft  come  into  the  world  \  and, 
till  this  moment,  never  was  alive. 

Clif.  Nay,  but  what  has  occafioned  it  ?  is  it  be- 
caufe  you've  found  the  object  I'm  in  fearch  of? 

Sir  H.  No;  'tis  becaufe  I've  found  the  object 
I'm  in  fearch  of—the  thing  I've  been  looking  for 
all  my  life — a  woman — a  lovely,  agitating,  tor- 
tnentiag  woman.  My  dear  fellow,  give  me  joy  j 
I'm  as  miferable  as  yourfdf. 

Clif.  Pfha  !  1  almoft  wifh  you  were. 

Sir  H.  Why  I  am— I  tell  you  I  am.  But  you" 
fhall  hear  whence  my  good  fortune  arofe.  After 
we  had  learched  in  vain  for  your  runaway,  I  went 
to  Craftly's  library  ;  and,  as  ufual,  was  fitting  in  thac 
liftlefs,  lifeiefs  ftate,  when  yawning  fill'd  each  paufe 
the  tooth-pick  left;  when  (lucky  chance!)  I  was 
awakened  from  my  torpor  by  the  voice  of  a  di- 
ftrelTed  female:  I  looked  up,  and  faw  the  moft  di- 
vine, fafcinating,  attracting  little  angel  !  tears  were 
ftarting  from  fter  eyes ;  and,  with  fupplicanng 
e  hands, 
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hands,  fhe  was  entreating  that  rafcal  Crafdy  not  to 
fend  her  father  to  prifon. 

Clif.  What!  and  you  became  interefted  for  her  ? 
Sir  H.  Yes  :  how  could  1  help  it  ?  She  told 
him,  he  was  a  poor  author  ;  wrote  for  his  bread; 
and  if  he  arrefted  him  for  the  rent  he  owed,  in  his 
prefent  infirm  (tate,  he  muft  peiilh.  At  this,  my 
heart,  which  had  hitherto  bee.n  a  fleeping  partner, 
began  bounding  about  like  a  tennis-bill }  and  at 
the  fame  moment,  before  (he  could  raife  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  one  of  her  tears  fell  on  my 
hand  :  I  looked  at  it,  and  loon  faw  another — it 
was  my  own  !  the  firft  I  had  ever  fhed.  I  hailed 
the  fight  j  and  only  curfed  my  unlucky  ftars,  I  had 
never  before  known  the  luxury  of  weeping. 

Clif.  Why,  heyday  !  this  is  indeed  a  transform- 
ation ! — And  did  you  fpeak  to  her  ? 

Sir  H.  1  did;  and  to  that  favage  Crafdy  j  but 
he  was  inexorable.  On  which,  I  fairly  told  her,  I 
had  nothing  to  do ;  my  time  was  entirely  on  my 
hands;  and  if  flie'd  give  me  leave,  I'd  horfewhip 
him  through  the  world.  To  this  (he  objected  ; 
and  not  daring  to  offer  her  money — and  indeed  the 
lum  I  had  in  this  little  gentleman  (producing  a 
Docket -book)  being  too  infignifkant  to  be  ufeful — 
fhe  went  away  hopclefs  and  difconfolate.  I  in- 
ftantly  inquired  all  about  her;  and  there  (he  lives, 
and  here  Til  Jive;  and  let  her  treat  me  with  indif- 
ference, I  (hall  ftill  be  grateful. 

Clif.  What!  if  fhe  don't  return  your  paffion  ? 

Sir  H.  To  be  fore.  She  has  made  me  a  mod 
unhappy,  agitated  being;  and  that's  conferring  an 
obligation  I  never  can  repay. 

Clif.  Pfha  !  I'll  leave  you  to  indulge  your  folly. 

And  now,  mark  the  difference  between  us :  I  have 

refources  within  rr.yfelf;  and  if  I  fail  in  obtaining 
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the  objea  1,'m  in  fearch  of,  I  fhall  fly  to  folitude  for 
Confolation. 

Sir  H.  Don't,  Jack,  don't  think  of  it;  I've  tried 
it. 

Clif.  You  tried  folitude ! 

Sir  H.  Yes ;  it  won't  do  at  all.  For  once,  when 
I  found  nothing  elfe  would  anfwer,  I  went  alone  to 
a  remote  part  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  hired  a  fort  of 
hermitage,  let  my  beard  grow,  and  determined  to 
dig  my  own  grave,  and  howl  if  any  body  came  near 
me.  Well,  I  couldn't  drefs  my  meat,  or  make  my 
bed,  you  know;  fo  i  was  obliged  to  hire  a  kind  of  a 
laundrefs  ;  and  though  (he  was  both  old  and  ugly, 
fo  tired  was  I  of  myfelf,  that  the  found  of  her  feet 
was  mufic  to  me,  the  fight  of  her  face  tranfporting 
to  me,  and  her  converfation — Oh  !  I  ufed  to  liften 
to  her  infernal  nonfenfe  with  fuch  rapture  ! — Ah  ! 
Jack,  Jack,  you  may  talk  of  Petrarch  and  other 
anchorets  living  alone  j  but  it's  all  an  impofition  ; 
they  never  got  on  without  a  Laura,  or  fome  other 
fnug  thing  in  their  hermitages,  you  may  depend 
on't. 

Clif.  Well,  you're  incurable  ;  fo  adieu.  When 
I  want  you,  I  (hall  know  where  to  find  you. 

Sir  H.  You  will  ;  for  here  I  fit  for  life  (Jit ting 
in  garden  chair}.  [Exit  CLIFFORD. 

Arid,  thank  Heaven!  now  I  can  fit  ftill  a  little; 
for  hitherto  I  have  been  fo  confoundedly  fidgetty, 
that,  except  when  fleeping,  I  could  never  bring 
myfelf  to  an  anchor  for  two  minutes  together. — 
Gad  !  I  wonder  whether  (he's  got  home  :  I  fup- 
pofe  not  j  for  I  made  fo  much  hade  from  the  li- 
brary.— (Rijest  and  gets  behind  a  tree.}  No,  fhe 
comes !  the  lovely,  agonizing  angel  comes ! 


c  2  Enter 
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Enter  ROSA. 

Rofa.  My  poor  father !  hdw  fhall  I  tell  him  that 
the  interview  has  failed  j  that  the  unfeeling  man 
rejects  my  Applications,  and  rhe  reward  of  all  his 
labours  is  a  prifon  ?  Alas  !  I  dread  to  impart  it. 

Sir  H.  {advancing  and  bowing.)  Then  lee  me 
do  it  for  you,  Ma'am. 

Rofa.  The  gentleman  who  was  fo  kind  to  me  at 
the  library  ! 

Sir  H.  Yes,  Ma'am;  and  who  from  this  hour 
begs  to  be  employed  by  you  ;  who  will  go  to  Lon- 
don for  letters  for  you,  to  India  for  muflins  for  you, 
to  the  north  pole  for  furs  for  you. 

Rofa.  Sir,  you're  very  good  ;  but  I  cannot  think 
of  troubling — 

Sir  H.  I  like  trouble,  Ma'am  ;  and  if  your  father 
want  affiftance,  if  he  want  an  amanuenfis — to  be  fure 
I  can't  give  him  thoughts  or  jokes — but  I'll  copy  for 
him  till  I'm  as  black  in  the  face  as  his  own  ink, 
Ma'am. 

Rofa.  Sir,  this  kindnefs  from  a  ftranger,  from  one 
on  whom  we  have  no  claim — 

Sir  H.  You  have  the  ftrongeft  claim,  you  gfve 
me  life,  Ma'am  ;  you  found  me  in  a  flare  of  apathy, 
inanity;  but  now  !  think  of  my  enviable  fituation  ; 
inftead  of  coffee-rooms,  club-rooms,  and  card- 
rooms,  I  fhall  live  in  the  open  air,  kneel  all  night 
under  your  window,  and  rend  the  iky  with  my  de- 
fpair  and  rapture  ! 

Rofa.  How  !  what  mean  you  ? 

Sir  H.  Mean  !  that,  doating  a«  I  do,  I  fhall  love 
every  thing  around  you  ;  reverence  the  woods  that 
{hade  you,  worfhip  the  winds  that  blow  upon  you, 
and  idolize  the  little  lap-dog  that  barks  at  you. 
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Rofa.  Sir,  I  don't  exaftly  underhand  you:  — 
but  my  father  expects  me — good  day. 

Sir  H.  What!  you  call  me  from  you? — Well, 
no  matter  j  you've  done  my  bufmels,  and  I'm 
equally  obliged  to  you. 

Rofa.  Sir,  the  obligation  is  on  my  parti  the  in- 
tereft  you  have  (hewn  for  a  moft  unhappy  parent 
deferves  my  warmed  gratitude ;  and  though,  from 
our  different  fituations,  it  is  too  probable  we  may 
never  meet  again,  yet  be  atTured,  Sir,  I  lhall  often 
think  of  him,  who,  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  mingled 
his  tears  with  mine.  Farewell,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  H.  {taking  out  his  handkerchief,  and  weeping.} 
Farewell !  Farewell ! — I'm  choaked  with  grief,  and 
yet  never  was  fo  happy  in  all  my  life.  —  But  what 
fhall  I  do  ?  how  employ  myfelf  to  ferve  her  ?— . 
Suppofe  I  try  to  pay  her  father's  debts  ? — Well,  no 
bad  beginning.  But  how?  I've  only  theie  few 
notes  {taking  out  a  Jmall  pocket -book}  ;  and  if  I  offer 
them,  it  may  perhaps  offend. — Diftrefj. — fuppofe 
— I  have  it — foe's  returning,  (he's  coming  this 
way;  I'll  drop  it  purpofely  that  ihe  may  find  it. 
My  friend  (to  the  pocket-book},  I  filled  you  to  lay 
out  in  pleafure  j  half's  already  gone  in  taverns  and 
in  travelling,  and  you've  procured  me  not  one 
atom  ;  but  if  the  other  half  (hatches  a  needy  author 
from  a  prifon,  you  will  have  done  your  duty  nobly 
— yes,  that  will  indeed  give  pleafure.  But  Ihe 
comes  (drops  the  book}  :  I'll  to  the  woods,  and  give 
aloofe  to  fighs  and  tears,  and  happinefs  unequalled. 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  ROSA. 

Rofa.  Not  there  !  my  father  not  in  the  Priory ! 

• — where,   where  can  he  have  gone  ?     Surtly  they 

hav'n'c  already — {treads  on  packet-book} — What's 

c  this  ? 
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this? — a  pocket-book,  and  open,  and  bank  notes! 
—Heavens  !  how  came  it  here  ? — Oh  !  no  doubc 
it  belongs  to  the  ftranger;  he  has  loft  it;  dropt  it 
by  accident;  and  perhaps  already  feels  diftrefs  from 
wanting  it.  Where  (hall  I  find  him  ?  for,  after 
what  has  palled,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  make 
even  this  fmall  return.  Ha  !  he  comes  —  no,  'tis 
my  father — and  in  fuch  hafte !  and  looking  fo  dif- 
ordered  ! — 

Enter  MARCH  MONT,  haftily. 

Speak,  fpeak,  Sir  ! — what  has  happened  ? 

March.  So — t  have  outrun — efcaped  them— 
Oh  !  (faint  and  overcome,} 

Rofa.  Merciful  powers !  how  pale,  how  wan  you 
look! 

March.  I  have  caufe  :  for,  even  now,  waiting 
in  yonder  path  for  your  return,  two  men  ap- 
proached, and  feized  me.  They  faid,  I  was  their 
prifoner,  and  for  rent  due  from  the  Priory  ;  and, 
what  is  mod  perplexing  and  myfterious,  they  of- 
fered inftant  freedom,  provided  I  would  fail  with 
you  to  fome  far-diftant  land.  This  daggered  and 
enraged  me  ;  I  ftruggled  with  them,  and,  in  the 
conflict,  I  efcaped.  Bur,  oh  !  my  child,  my  feeble 
frame,  already  worn  with  labour  and  with  forrow— 
your  hand,  your  hand,  fweet  girl. 

Rofa  {leading  him  towards  the  chair}.  Oh  !  is 
there  no  way  to  fatisfy  thele  molt  unfeeling  men  ? 
the  debt  is  but  a  trifle. 

March.  No ;  but,  poor  and  friendlefs  as  I  am, 
'tis  more  than — foft  ! — affift  me — 1  can  go  no 
further  (falls  into  the  garden  chair}. 

Rofa.  And  muft  1  fee  you  perifh? — Oh,  my 
father !  live,  for  my  fake  live  !  Confider  now  our 

hopes 
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hopes  are  vaniflied,  and  I  left  alone,  no  friend,  no 
mother — Oh  !  pardon,  pardon  !  I  forgot,  I  forgot. 

March,  (wildly.')  No  mother,  faid  you  ? — and 
why,  why,  at  this  moment,  fs  fhe  not  here  to  fuc- 
cour  and  confole  you  ? — But  (he's  revenged  ;  for 
could  fhe  fee  me  thus  reduced,  thus  on  the  eve  of 
being  torn  from  the  fo!e  pledge  of  our  affe&ion — 
Rofa  (flying  into  his  arms}.  You  (hall  not; 
we  will  fall  together.— (Turns  from  him.)  Heavens! 
when  money  could  reftore  him,  is  there  no  mode  ? 
—no. — Ha  !  what  have  I  here  ?  (looking  at  the 
pocket  book,  which  has  been  all  the  time  in  her  hand.) 
Enough ;  more  than  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.— 
BlcfTed  fight!  I — 1  can  fave  him  (going  haftily 
towards  MARCH  MONT). — And  yet — (paufes  and 
recollects] — what  am  I  doing  ?  this  money  is  an- 
other's ;  and  I  mud  not— Oh  !  no,  I  dare  not 
touch  it. 

March.  Hark  !  they  are  coming  ! — Rofa,  raife 
me;  help,  help  me  to  avoid  them.  (She  tries- to 
raife  him,  he  falls  back  in  the  chair.) — No,  it  will 
not  be  j  I  am  their  viftim. 

Rofa  (kneeling).  Oh !  Thou  who  watcheft  over 
trembling  innocence!  inftrucl:,  direft  me. — There, 
is  a  parent  perifhing  from  ficknefs  and  Uiftrefs  ; 
here,  is  the  remedy  to  fave  him.  Am  I,  his  child, 
to  fee  him  lufferon;  or  am  I,  bydifhoneft  means, 
to  fnatch  him  from  the  grave  ! — (MARCHMONT 
ftgbs,  Jhe  flies  to  him.)  My  father,  fpeak— fpeak  to 
me,  my  father ! 

March.    I  do,    I  do, — (Takes  her  hand.)    Ha! 
what  agitates  you  ?  what  makes  you  tremble  thus  ? 
Rofa.  Guilt,  father,  guilt.     I  have  the  power  to 
prelerve  you — look,   here  is  the  money— buc  it  is 
not  mine,  father,  it  is  not  mine. 
March.  Not  yours  ! 

c  4  Rofa. 
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Rofa.  No ;  I  found  it — nay,  worfe,  I  know 
whom  it  belongs  to.  Pity  me — fpare  me — I  could 
with  joy  lay  down  my  life  to  ferve  you  ;  but  I  can- 
not— no,  not  e'en  to  fave  a  father,  can  I  defcend 
to  actions  robber-like  and  bale. 

j\larcb.  What !  this  is  your  refolution  ?    (rifes.} 

Rofa.  It  is:  and  do  not  bhme  me,  Sir;  I  act 
but  from  the  lefibn  you  have  taught  me.  You 
bade  me  die,  rather  than  live  difhonoured  j  and 
I've  to  thank  you  for  the  precept ;  for  though  the 
lure  refulc  be  fatal  to  us  both,  Ibmething  within 
afiures  me  I  am  right,  and  that  the  father  will  ap- 
plaud the  child  who  welcomes  death  in  preference 
to  difhonour. 

March,  (runs  and  emir  aces  her.']  Come  to  my 
arms — you  have  revived,  reftored  me  !  Now  I 
can  meet  imprifonment,  or  death ;  my  daughter's 
virtue  will  atone  for  all. 

Rofa.  You  can  forgive  me  then  ? 

March.  More — I  can  worfhip  you !  and  fince 
Returning  ftrength  invigorates  my  frame,  let  us  not 
fink  beneath  misfortune. — 

JLnter  SIR  HARRY  TORPID  behind. 

No,  though  the  agent  is  our  foe,  the  principal  may 
{till  befriend  us.  What  fay  you,  Rofa,  fhall  we 
go  mftanflv  and  apply  to  Mr.  Lackbrain  ? 

Rofa,  Mod  willingly  :  but,  alas  !  he's  guided 
by  his  guardian. 

March.  True ;  buc  he1  oft  has  ferved  me,   I  am 
his  debtor  for  more  than  rent.     Come,  come,  lee 
ys  not  delpond  — (As  they  are  going) — 
SIR  HARRY  advances. 

Sir  H.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon;  J  hope  I  don't  in- 
trude; but,  as  you  feem  foinewhac  fatigued  and 
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unwell,  fuppofe  you  let  me  apply  to  this  Mr. 
What's-his-name :  upon  my  foul,  I've  nothing 
bccter  to  do. 

March.  Sir  ! 

Roj'a.  It  is  the  gentleman  who df opt  the  pocket- 
book,  and  I'm  mod  happy  to  reftore  it.  Sir,  on 
my  return  I  found  this — 

Sir  H.  It's  not  mine,  Ma'am  j  by  all  that's  fe- 
rious,  it's  not  mine. 

Rofa,  Nay,  I'm  convinced  that  it  is  yours;  and 
I  requeft — 

March.  And  fo  do  I,  Sir;  my  daughter  mud 
not  profit  by  any  fuch  accident. 

Sir  H.  Well,  as  you  pleafe,  Sir: — but  it's  of  no 
ufe  to  me ;  it  gives  me  no  pleafure ;  and  therefore 
I  fhall  only  drop  it  again,  you  may  depend  on  it. 

March.  That  concerns  not  me>  Sir. — Come, 
my  child,  you  fee  how  you've  reftored  me.  And 
thus  it  ever  is  ;  let  honour  triumph,  and,  like  the 
morning  fun,  it  will  difpel  the  mifts  of  forrow  and 
defpair.  [Exit  with  ROSA. 

Sir  H.  So !  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  I  fee  that.— 
But  I'll  lay  him  under  an  obligation,  I'm  deter- 
mined  I  will—  if  I  fet  his  houfe  on  fire,  only  to 
put  it  out  again. — Who  can  he  be  ?  where  can  he 
come  from  ? — I  know  my  old  flame,  Mrs.  Decoy, 
is  in  the  town ;  and  I'll  go  inquire  of  her  directly, 
r— And  here  the  chace  begins  ;  yes,  now  1  perceive 
why  every  thing  was  tedious  and  unintereiting — I 
never  hunted  out  the  unfortunate — there  is  the  fe- 
pret.  Let  a  man  make  virtue  his  purluit,  and  he'll 
ftnd  life  a  very  pleafanc  fport,  I  promife  him. 
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SCENE—  An  Apartment  at  Mrs.  DECOY  V. 
Enter  GABRIEL,  dreffed  in 


Gabr.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  what  a  rare  jolly  thing. 
matrimony  is  !  —  If  I  had  known  it  had  been  half  fo 
comical,  to  be  fure  I  wouldn't  have  had  a  (lice  of 
it  many  years  ago.  —  And  then,  to  get  fuch  a  wife  ! 
Oh,  I'm  the  luckieft  fellow  !  —  I  muft  remember 
I'm  married  though  ;  for  my  guardian  has  fo  hur- 
ried me  into  it,  and  I've  fo  feldom  leen  my  fpoufe, 
that,  after  a  glafs  or  two  at  dinner,  I  didn't  recollect 
her  —  no,  icod!  and  I  trod  on  the  toe  of  another 
man's  wife  inftead  of  my  own.—  I  muft  alfo  mind 
on  another  account;  no  longer,  Gaby,  muft  you 
be  a  gay  deceiver  j  no  more  with  killing  glances 
murder  every  heart. 

Enter  Mrs.  GAB.  LACKBRAIN  (late  Mrs.  DECOY). 

Mrs.  L.  Come,  my  adorable,  the  curricle's 
waiting  ;  and  as  the  Cottage  muft  be  our  place  of 
refidence,  the  fooner  we  get  there  the  better.  Dut 
you  muft  invite  the  baronet;  pofitively  Sir  Harry 
-is  the  friend  of  all  others  to  pafs  the  honey-  moon 
with  us. 

Gabr*  No  doubt  ;  and  if  fo  great  a  man  will 
condefcend  —  I  tell  you  what  —  fuppofe  you  get  pen 
and  ink,  and  write  to  him  direclly? 

Mrs.  L.  I  get  pen  and  ink  !  I  write  !  do  you 
imagine  a  perion  of  my  accompliihed  education 
ever  devotes  a  moment  to  writing? 

Gabr.  Nan  ! 

Mrs.  L.  No,  Sir,  that  is  your  department  j  and 
whilft  you  are  keeping  accounts,  managing  the 
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houfe,  and  looking  after  the  fervant?,  I  ftiall  be  em- 
ployed in  more  important  matters — in  dancing, 
Tinging,  playing — in  fhorc,  in  gratifying  mv  huf- 
band's  vanity,  by  making  myfelf  adored  by  all 
mankind. 

Gabr.  What!  fo  when  I  want  my  dinner,  you'll  be 
making  you rfelf  adored  by  all  mankind  !  upon  my 
word  ! — Howrver,  you  know  beft  ;  and  if  you  are 
fo  accomplifhed  that  you  can't  write  a  letter,  why  I 
muft  do  it  for  you.  So  come  to  the  Cottage,  and 
then — 

Enter  a  SERVANT  with  a  Letter. 

Serv.  From  Mr.  Craftly,  Sir  :  he  fays  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence. 

Gabr.  Icdeed !  (opens  if,  and  reads.'} — "  Dear 
tc  Gabriel,  Marchmont  having  efcaped  from  the 
"  bailiff's,  and  being  now  in  fearch  of  you  to  entreat 
ft  lenity,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  you  fhould  fee 
<f  him,  and  confirm  what  I  have  done:  therefore 
tf  let  Mrs.  Gabriel  go  alone  to  the  Cottage,  and 
tf  you  may  follow  in  a  few  hours :  for,  before 
"  Mr.  Primitive  arrives,  both  Marchmont  and  his 
"  daughter  muft  be  difpofed  of.  P.  S.  1  have 
<e  ordered  all  the  new  furniture  you  and  your 
"  wife  defired."— — Go  alone  !  what !  part  al- 
ready ? 

Mrs.  L.  Nay,  you  never  difobey  your  guardian, 
you  know;  and  'tis  but  for  a  few  hours.  So, 
fhew  me  to  the  curricle,  Sir  (fo  the  Servant}.-— 
And  don't  now,  pray  don't  hurry  yourfelf. — 
Heigho  !  I'll  fupport  your  abfence  as  well  as  I 
can. 

Gabr.  And  fo  will  I  yours. — Heigho  !  (in  imi- 
tation.}— Don't  be  uneafy,  I  won't  be  long. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  L.  Adieu  ! 

Gabr.  Adieu !  (again  in  imitation,  and  k'>JJing  her 
la  and.'] 

[Exeunt  MRS.  LACK.ERAIN  end  SERVANT. 

Gabr.  Oh  !  Gabv,  Gaby,  if  marriage  be  a  lot- 
tery, for  certain  you've  drawn  the  thirty  thoufand 
pound  prize.  Dang  ic !  how  all  the  neighbouring 
iquires  will  bus  ft  with  envy,  to  know  that  the 
**  country  put,"  as  they  pleafe  to  call  me,  is  heir  to 
a  baronet  of  ten  thoufand  a  year  !  and  to  hear  him 
call  me  coufin,  dear  coufin  ! — Oh,  how  I  will  ftrur, 
and  cut  them  I —.I'll  fpeak  to  nobody  but  the 
mayor,  and  to  him  only  becauie  he  has  a  chance  of 
being  knighted. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  TORPID. 

Sir  H.  Not  here  either !  why  they  certainly  told 
me  this  was  her  houfe. 

Gabr.  (flrutt'ing^  and  not  feeing  him. )  Room, 
room  for  Sir  Harry's  coufin  (coming  againfi  SIR. 
HARRY;. 

Sir  H.  Sir>  I  beg  pardon  ;  but  pray  does  Mrs, 
Decoy  live  in  this  houfe  ? 

Gabr.  (pompcujly.)  Decoy  !  there's  no  fuch 
perfon. 

SirH.  No! 

Gabr.  No. — Afk  for  Mrs.  Lackbrain — Mrs. 
Gaby  Lackbrain. 

Sir  H.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Gabr.  Why,  what  do  you  grin  at?  have  you 
any  objection,  Sir  ? 

Sir  ff.  None,  none  on  earth ;  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  I  knew  fhe  came  down  here  on  a  for- 
tune-hunting fcheme,  but  I  little  thought  any  body 
would  be  fool  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  her. 
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Gabr.  Taken  in  !  why,  do  you  know  who  you're 
talking  of  ?  do  you  know  (lie's  coufm  to  a  baronet? 

Sir  H.  I  do. 

Gabr.  That  he  means  to  leave  her  ten  thoufand 
a  year?  that  he's  foon  coming  to  vifit  her  ?  and  vvhac 
with  hard  drinking,  keeping  him  up  all  night,  and 
making  him  ride  break-neck  fox-chaces,  it's  main 
hard  if  they  don't  bury  him  in  a  fortnight  ?  and 
then,  you  know,  Mr.  Gaby  touches  every  (hilling. 

Sir  H.  No  he  don't. 

Gabr.  Why? 

Sir  H.  Becaufe  there's  no  (billing  to  touch,  ha  ! 
ha! — The  baronet's  as  poor  as  (lie  is;  and  Mr. 
Gaby  may  bury  him,  but,  egad!  he  muft  pay  for 
the  funeral. 

Gabr.  Impafllble.  OJratten !  who  told  you 
this? 

Sir  H,  Himfelf :  and,  what's  better,  now  he  tells 
you  Co.  Sir  Harry  Torpid  in  pcrfon  informs  you, 
that  the  late  Mrs.  Decoy's  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt;  and  that  whoever  is  her  hufband,  inflead  of 
poflefling  ten  thoufand  a  year,  he'il  be  foon  peep- 
ing through  the  iron  bars  of  the  county  gaol. 

Gabr.  (half  crying.)  County  ga — oi  ! 

Sir  H.  Yes,  'tis  too  true,  But  where  is  he  r* 
where  is  the  poor  devil  ?  Before  he's  caged,  I 
(hould  like  to  have  a  peep  at  him. 

Gabr.  Sir — Sir  Harry — I — I  am  he  {crying}. 

Sir  //.  You  ! 

Gabr.  {crying  louder.)  Yes,  I'm  Gaby  ;  I'm  the 
poor  devil  that's  to  peep  through  the  iron  bars. 
Rot  it  !  only  think  now,  (he  talk'd  of  her  fVnily 
and  fortune;  laid  fhe'd  introduce  me  to  fafhionable 
^ife,  a*id  promifed  to  make  a  buck  of  me. 

Sir  Hf  Well,  and  fhe  will  make  a  buck  of  you. 
But  don't  take  it  fo  to  heart — don't  cry  fo,  there's 
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a  little  dear — I  dare  fay  you  won't  be  arrefted  theft 
two  hours. 

Gabr.  It*s  all  my  guardian's  fault,  all  owing  to 
his  precious  o&a-vo. — And  fee,  here  he  is  {looking 
out}.  Odrabit  you  !  how  I  fhould  like  to  be  even 
with  you. 

Sir  H.  So  he  is — and  as  I  live,  the  poor  author 
and  his  daughter  with  him  ! — Why,  what  brings 
him  here  ? 

Gabr.  Why,  Mr.  Marchrnont  owes  me  for  rent, 
and  money  lent,  about  two  hundred  pounds  3  and 
fo,  by  my  guardian's  orders,  he's  alfo  to  peep 
through  the  iron  bars. — Zounds  !  if  I  wasn't  afraid 
— but  there  it  is,  Sir — he  rules  me  with,  a  rod  of 
iron;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  here  am  I, 
a  full  grown  baby  in  leading  firings. 

Sir  H.  Pfha  !  roufe,  exert  yourfelf ;  and,  if  you 
wifh  to  be  revenged,  liberate  this  poor  gentleman, 
releafe  him  from  the  debt  he  owes  you,  and  you'll 
not  only  be  even  with  your  guardian,  but  feel  what 
I  never  felt  till  this  morning,  the  pleafure  of  being 
in  good  humour  with  yourleif. 

Gabr.  I've  a  great  mind — but  will  you  (land  by 
me? 

Sir  H.  That  I  will  j  and,  moreover,  go  with 
you  to  your  wife,  and  accommodate  and  arrange — 

Gabr.  Say  you  for  then"  I'll  work  mylelf  up, 
and  pay  you  off  old  fcores,  you  old — 

Craft,  (without.)  Gabriel !  where  are  you,  Ga- 
briel ? 

Gabr.  There,  it's  all  over !  his  voice  plumps 
me  down  like  a  thunderbolt. 

Sir  H.  Nonfenfe  !  I'll  be  at  your  elbow.  Come, 
come,  I  faw  wine  in  the  next  room;  a  glafs  or  two 
may  roufe,  infpire — come,  this  way,  this  way. 

[Exeunt  at  door  in  fiat. 
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Enter  CRAFTLY,  MARCHMONT,  and  ROSA. 

March.  What,  what  can  be  the  motive  for  this 
perfecution  ? 

Craft.  No  matter,  Sir;  you  know  the  terms: 
inftantlv  go  abroad  wich  your  daughter,  or  hope 
not  to  eicape  a  fecond  time. 

March  Abroad  !  what  can  a  foreign  country 
yield  me  ? — Without  friends,  without  money,  and 
dependent  on  the  labour  of  the  brain,  how  can  I 
fupport  myfclf? 

Rofa.  Aye  ;  confider,  Sir,  to  leave  the  Priory 
would  be  parting  with  the  only  friend  we  have  ; 
the  garden  we  have  reared  with  our  own  hands, 
the  trees  we  have  planted  to  (hade  us  in  old  age. 

Craft.  Pfha!  fluff!  decide  inftantly,  or  the 
bailiffs  that  are  now  in  the  houfe — 

Rofa.  Oh,  for  mercy  ! — look  at  him,  behold 
his  pallid  countenance,  his  languid  form — is  that 
an  object  of  refentment  ? — (CRAFTLY  turns  from 
ber.) — Nay  then,  I  will  appeal  for  pity  to  another, 
the  principal  (hall  anfwer  me. 

[SiR  HARRY  and  GABRIEL  appear  at  the 
door  in  flat. — SIR  HARRY  has  a,  bottle  of 
wine  in  his  hand,  and  is  filling  a  glafs  for 
GABRIEL.] 

Sir  H.  Bravo  !  capital  1  another  glafs,  and  you'll 
do  wonders. — (GABRIEL  drinks  it  off.) 

Craft.  Ay,  ay,  afk  Gabriel ;  he'll  give  you  an 
anfwer,  I  warrant. 

Rofa  (to  GABRIEL,  who  has  now  come  forward 
with  SIR  HARRY).  Oh  !  on  my  knees  let  me  en- 
treat you,  Sir,  have  companion  on  a  moft  unhappy 
parent ;  and  if  you  are  not  fo  far  ruled  by  that  un- 
feeling man— 

Sir 
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Sir  H.  (the  bottle  and  glafs  fill  in  "his  band.}—* 
He  rultd  !  pooh  !  he's  his  own  mailer  now— afVc 
you,  Gabriel  ? 

Gabr.  (who  has  hold  of  SIR  HARRY'J  arm.)— • 
Yes,  I'm  no  longer  a  full  grown  baby,  or  in  lead- 
ing-ftrings,  or — (Leaves  SIR  HARRY  and  advances > 
CRAFTLY  comes  up  to  bim  and  frowns} — Yes,  I  am 
though.  —  (Returns  to  SIR  HARRY.)  —  Another 
bumper,  or  it's  all  over  again. — (Si*  HARRY  Jills, 
GABRI,  L  drinks."} 

Craft,  (following  GABR  IE  Li)  What  do  you 
mean,  Sir  ?  dare  you  for  a  moment  difpute  my 
authority  ? 

Sir  H.  (to  GABRIEL,  who  finijhes  the  glafs.'} — • 
And  now,  inftead  of  fending  Mr;  Marchmont 
abroad,  or  to  prifon,  he  bids  me  fay,  That  he  not 
only  releafes  him  from  the  debt  he  owes  him  ;  but 
as  to  his  guardian  and  his  authority — Oh  !  damme^ 
be  don't  care  that  for  him  [Jnapp&g  his  Jin- 
gers). 

Galr.  (/napping  his.)  No,  I  don't  care  that  for 
you,  old  octavo. — (CRAFTLY  advancing  in  a  mc- 
nacingattitu.de,  GABRIEL  runs  behind  SIR  HARRY, 
and fpeaks  over  his  Jhoulder.} — 1  don't;  I  tell  you 
I  don't ;  and  Mr.  Marchmont  is  free;  and  now 
you're  raffled  in  your  turn. 

Craft,  Hear  me,  hear  me,  I  command.  In- 
ftantiy  call  up  the  bailiffs  that  are  below  ftairs,  and 
order  them  to  feize  him,  or  by  heaven — 

Sir  H.  Bailiffs  below  Hairs  !  — Come  along,  friend 
Gabriel :  you  lay  hold  of  Mr.  Marchmont's  arm, 
and  conduct  him  through  the  myrmidons,  and  I'll 
take  care  of  the  lady  :  and,"  d'ye  hear,  bring  the 
bottle  along  with  you  j  and,  once  arrived  at  the 
Priory,  we'll  drink  fucceis  to  the  fons  of  genius, 
and  confufion  to  thofe  who  opprefs  them. 
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Gabr.  With  all  my  heart.     Here  goes  (fills  a  * 
g lafsy  and  drinks)  ;  Succefs  to  myfelf,  and  confu- 
fion  to  thofe  who  opprefs  me. 

Craft.  Death  and  fire !  I'll  go  directly  to  Mrs. 
Lackbrain;  I'll— 

Enter  JENKINS. 

Jenk.  I'm  forry  to  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome 
news ;  but  feveral  tradefmen  are  below,  who  have 
fent  in  large  lots  of  furniture  to  the  Cottage,  and 
they  infift  on  receiving  their  money  directly. 

Craft.  Ay  I  I'm  glad  of  thatj  now  comes  my 
triumph.  Pay,  hufband,  pay  for  your  wife's  fur- 
niture. 

Jenk.  No,  Sir :  they  fay  Mrs.  Lackbrain  is 
confiderably  in  debt;  that  fhe  came  down  here  on 
a  matrimonial  fpeculauon  j  and  therefore,  as  you 
ordered  in  the  furniture  in  your  own  name,  they 
look  to  you,  and  you  alone,  for  payment. 

Gabr.  {Jpitting  out  wine  be  had  been  drinking.) 
Icod  !  he'll  peep  through  the  iron  bars  before  me, 
ha!  ha! 

Sir  H.  Yes,  and  he  may  call  up  the  bailiffs  to 
arreft  himfelf  now,  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — But  lead  on, 
and  don't  defpond,  friend  Gabriel. 

Gabr  Not  I  :  if  I've  got  one  troublefome  com- 
panion by  the  bargain,  I'm  fure  he  has  got  a 
couple ;  and  a  man  may  by  accident  get  rid  of  a 
wife,  but  the  devil  himfelf  can't  (hake  off  John 
Poe  and  Richard  Roe  j  :cod  !  they'll  flick  to  you. 
—And  fo,  thank  ye  kindly  for,  the  furniture,  guardy. 
• — And  now,  brother  genius,  now  for  freedom  and 
the  Priory.  [Exeunt. 

THE   END    OF    THB    SECOND    ACT. 
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ACT     III. 


SCENE—  Outftde  of  Hotel  and  View  of  tie 

Enter  CRAFTLV  and  JONATHAN, 

' 

.Craft.  Arrived!  my  coufm  Primitive,  now  in 
the  hotel.  Why,  zounds!  we  didn't  expeft  him 
home  thefe  fix  weeks. 

J«n.  No,  Sir  ;  but  the  fleet  failing  fooner  than 
was  intended,  and  the  wind  being  peculiarly  favour- 
able— 

Craft.  Well,  but  how  is  he?  and  how  are  you, 
Jonathan?  I'm  heartily  lorry  —  that  is,  glad  —  that 
is  —  Death  and  fire!  that  he  fhould  arrive  when 
one's  fo  perplexed  and  embarraffed! 

Jon.  My  matter  is  all  joy  and  expectation,  Sir  — 
fo  anxious  to  behold  the  new  married  couple,  and 
the  cottage,  and  the  farm  —  he  has  talked  of  nothing 
clfe  all  the  voyage—  but  you'll  excufe  me,  Sir,  I 
have  a  mefiage  to  Mr.  Clifford. 

Craft.  Clifford!  why,  what  has  your  matter  to 
do  with  Clifford? 

Jon.  Why,  Sir,  his  father,  who  refides  in  Jamaica, 
has  appointed  Mr.  Primitive  his  guardian—  the 
young  gentleman  is  already  apprized  of  the  cir- 
cumftance  by  letter,  and  I'm  now  going  to  requeft 
an  interview  —  but  fee—  there  is  my  mafter,  after 
an  abfence  of  thirty  years,  you  behold  him  come 
home  to  ftufe  his  fortune  with  the  young  couple. 

Craft.  Soldo.  [Exit  JONATHAN. 

And 
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And  as  I  mean  to  touch  a  third  of  his  fortune, 
I  muft  keep  him  in  the  dark  about  the  young 
couple — yes-,  much  as  I  deteft,  I  muft  not  expofe 
them — for,  as  the  joke  goes,  if  we  don't  hang  to- 
gether, by  Heavens  we  (hall  hang  feparately. 

Enter  PRIMITIVE//^;;;  the  Hotel. 

Welcome,  my  dear  coufin— once  more  welcome 
to  your  native  town.  Why!  you  made  hafte  to 
get  here.  You  did  not  flay  long  in  London. 

Prim.  London!  plague  on  the  place,  it's  worfe 
than  ever. — In  point  of  hear,  Jamaica's  cool  to  it 
— in  point  of  noife,  a  hurricane  is  filence  to  ic 
— and  for  company  and  converfation,  certainly  the 
crew  of  the  fhip  I  came  in,  runs  it  very  hard  in- 
deed, coufin. 

Craft.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ftill  devoted  to  a  country 
life  I  fee. 

Prim.  Oh,  yes — I  think  of  nothing  elfe — for 
there's  the  feat  of  purity  and  peace;  and  now  for  it, 
coz  — now  for  die  darling  thsme — Gabriel's  mar- 
ried I  find. 

Craft.  Yes,  he's  married.  (f-ghs  afide}* 

Prim.  And  to  a  woman  ofvour  chufing- — to  a 
facet  innocent  foul,  that's  as  much  attached  to  rural 
lite  as  her  hufband  is. 

Crafty  Yes,  as  much  as  he  is. 
Prim.  And  they're  now  at  the  cottage — and  I 
am  c-ime  in  time  forthe  honey-moon. — Oh,  my  dear 
coufin,  this  is  all  your  doing! — you  gave  him  a 
country  education — you  taught  him  to  manage  the 
farm  1  purchaled  —  and  now  if  I  can  but  get  rid  of 
my  old  malady — If  I  can  but  forget  my  poor,  poor 
daughter! — 

Craft.  What!  grieve  for  her  when  (he  has  been 

dead  thefd  twelve  years?  and  confidcr  you  fcarcely 
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recollect  her,  for  fhe  was  but  a  child — only  eight 
years  old  when  you  fent  her  from  Jamaica  to  a 
London  boarding- fchool. 

Prim.  That's  it — fending  her  to  London  was  the 
caufe  of  all— There  Marchmont  faw  her,  eloped 
with  her!  Oh!  ifl  had  but  brought  her  up  in  the 
country— rBut  come — 1'il  do  my  beft — only  in  the 
midft  of  my  happinefs,  if  now  and  then  you  fee 
a  tear  trickle  down  my  cheek,  you'll  know  it  is  for 
my  loft,  my  wronged  Louifa, 

Enter  JONATHAN  and  CLIFFORD. 

Jon.  Here's  Mr.  Clifford,  Sir. 

Prim.  Well,  Sir,  have  you  read  your  good 
father's  letter? 

Clif.  I  have,  Sir,  and  I  find  my  income  is  not 
only  to  pafs  through  your  hands;  but  in  cafe  of  my 
neglecting  my  ftudies,  you  have  the  power  to  with- 
hold it  altogether. 

Prim.  Even  fo,  Sir — your  father  has  heard  a  bad 
account  of  you;  he  has  been  informed  that  in- 
ftead  of  ftudying  Law  in  your  chambers,  you  are 
always  idling  and  raking.  And  here — here's  a 
proof  of  it — what  brings  you  to  this  gay,  diffi- 
pated  place,  Sir? 
'  Clif.  My  phyfkians  prefcribed  it,  Sir. 

Prim.  Your  phyficians,  Sir? 

Clif.  Yes,  Sir, — fatigue  from  ftudy,  and  the  bad 
cir  of  London,  produced  fuch  a  pain  in  my  cfeeft. 

Prim.  Pain  in! — well  come,  that's  no:  unlikely; 
for  by  the  advernierr.ents  in  the  newfpapers,  the. 
bad  air  of  London  affects  every  body's  health. 
Faith,  there  is  nothing  going  forward  but  lum- 
bagos,  ncrvofities,  catarrhs,  and  imbecilities. 

Craft.  Pfha,  that's  all  an  impofition— a  trick 
of  the  quack  doctors. 

Prim, 
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Prim.  Nay,  don't  tell  me,  coufin ;  for  paffing 
through  the  weft  end  of  the  town,  every  young  man 
I  met  was  debilitated,  or  fhort-fighted,  or  ricketty, 
or  had  a  defect  in  his  voice.  Poor  fellows,  you 
can't  think  how  fincerely  I  piried  them!  1  did  in- 
deed ;  and  if  I  had  not  referved  all  my  fortune  for 
Gabriel,  I'd  build  an  hofpital  for  the  benefit  of  the 
infirm  and  decayed  beaux  of  Bond-ftreet. — But 
come,  the  more  I  talk  on't,  the  more  I  figh 
for  the  cottage — fo  we'll  juft  go  vifit  a  few  old 
friends  and  relations,  return  und  reft  in  the  hotel, 
and  betimes  in  the  morning  let  off,  and  furprize 
the  innocent,  the  Arcadian  couple. 

Craft.  So  we  will;  and  as  to  the  fettlement, 
coufin— 

Prim.  Oh!  if  they  behave  as  I  expeft — I  ihan't 
wait  till  the  year's  out — and  d'ye  hear,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, do  nothing  difhonorable,  and  I  fhall  neither 
controul  you  in  your  pleafures,  or  your  expences ; 
and  if  you  delight  in  rural  fcenery  and  innocent 
mirth,  come  and  pafs  a  few  weeks  at  the  cottage — 
Til  warrant 'twill  cure  your  pain  in  the  cheft. — Now, 
coufin  !  oddfheart !  I'm  fo  pleafed  and  fo  gratified, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  feme  fecret  gnawings  about 
my  poor  daughter — but  s'iife!  why  do  I  think  of 
her  ?  as  you  fay  fhe  was  but  a  child  when  I  laft 
faw  her,  and  (he's  gone,  and  I'm  the  happieft  (half 
crying),  merritft  old  fellow  living. 

[Exit  with  JONATHAN  and  CRAFTLY. 

Clif.  S'deaihl  what  can  my  father  mean  by 
making  me  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  an  old 
dotard!  —  However,  I  fee  I  can  eafily  dupe  him,  and 
in  the  end,  I  fhall  not  only  get  my  ovrn  in- 
come, but  part  of  his  into  the  bargain ;  and  now 
once  more  for  ths  object  of  my  learch,  the  dif- 
D  3  dainful 
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dainful  Mrs.  Belfurd — zoundi!  (hall  I  never  re- 
cover her  ? 

Enter  WILLIAM. 

Will.  Joy,  Sir !  (he's  found — the  runaway's 
found  ! — not  half  an  hour  ago,  I  faw  her  enter  the 
Priory. 

CA/.'What,  Mrs  Belford! 

Will.  Yes,  Sirj  (he's  gone  there  as  a  teacher  of 
mufic  and  drawing  to  Mr.  Marchmont's  daughter, 
— and  knowing  he  was  a  ft  range  character,  and 
might  prevent  your  gaining  polleliion  of  her — I  have 
already  feen  him,  and  lecur^u  him  in  our  intereft. 

Clif.  That's  well,  then  (he's  for  ever  mine;  but 
how — how  did  you  contrive  to  deceive  March- 
mont  ? 

Will.  Why,  Sir,  I  met  him  on  the  road,  and  told 
him  a  perlbn  of  very  fufpicious  character  was  now 
with  his  daughter — and  if  he'd  wait  on  you— you'd 
give  him  information  and  advice  j  and  fee  here  he 
is,  Sir. 

Enter  MARCHMONT  haflily. 

March.  Mr.  Clifford,  am  I  to  believe — 

Clif.  'Tis  too  true,  Sir;  the  perfon  ROW  with 
your  daughter  may  not  only  corrupt  her  young  and 
inexperienced  mind,  but  absolutely  decoy  her  from 
your  protection. 

March.  Aftonifhing !  who  is  (he? 

Clif.  To  fpeak  the  truth,  a  lady  who  has  eloped 
from  a  mod  affectionate  hufband;  and  as  (he  is  a 
diftant  relation  of  mine,  I'm  purfuing  her  to  reftore 
her  to  her  family. 

March.  And  being  loft  herfelf— (he  would  re- 
duce all  others  to  her  level — Oh!  (he  is  the  agent 
ofibme  villain!  and  now  I  recollect —  the  pocket- 
6  book 
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book  my  daughter  found,  no  doubt  was  dropped 
by  her,  to  aid  their  dark  intentions. 

Clif.  Pocket-book !  ha !  that  muft  have  been 
Sir  Harry's — I'll  work  on  this  and  turn  ir,  to 
account  {afide}.  Now  you  mention  it-*-l  fa\v  in 
her  poffcfiion  a  pocket-bo'ok  of  curious  workman- 
fhip  ;  —  filver'd — blue. 

March.  The  fame — the  fame — Oh  !  that  is 
ample  confirmation;  and  this  is  the  refult  of  my 
too  fanguine  folly  ;  for,  on  a  falfe  and  mod  pre- 
carious profpedl,  I^advertHed  for  a  teacher  for  my 
child  j  and  now,  fhe  who  has  nurfed  me,  toil'd  for 
me — nay,  whofe  very  thoughts  have  laved  me  hours 
of  labor,  (he's  to  be  corrupted  and  taken  from  me! 
Come  let  us  lofe  no  time  in  haftening  to  her — - 

Clif.  No,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  truft  her 
ftory — we've  been  too  long  acquainted,  I  pre- 
fume — 

March.  We  have,  and  you've  no  motive  for 
deceiving  me — No— No — (he  is  employed  by  fome 
feducer— and  I  would  rather  truft  my  daughter 
Xvith  an  hod  of  men,  than  with  One  woman  of  fuf- 
picious  fame.  Buc  /he's  in  danger,  and  lee  me  fly 
to  fave  her.  \Exetmt. 


SCENE — A  Gothic  Apartment  in  the  Priory. 

Enter  ROSA  and  MRS.  BELFORD— -Mas.  B.  in  a 
Hat  and  Veil. 

Rofa.  Oh!  you  do  not  know  how  deeply  you 
have  interefted  me.  Pray  proceed  with  your  ftory 
—you  lately  came  from  Switzerland  you  fay? 

Mrs.  B.  I  did;  under  the  protection  of  a  moft 

kind  and  liberal  lady~*but  on  my  arrival,  being 

D  4  perfc- 
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perfecuted  by  the  artful  addrefies  of  her  nephew  3 
and  (he,  innocently  becoming  his  advocates  I  was 
compelled  ro  leave  her. 

Rofa.  And  have  you  no  other  friend  ? 

Mrs.  B.  None,  none  on  earth;  and  am  reduced 
to  fuch  an  abject  (late  of  poverty — that  reading 
your  advertifement  for  a  teacher  in  mufic,  I  thought 
I  would  apply  for  the  fituation,  as  the  laft  hope  of 
faving  me  from  want. 

Rofa.  And  I'm  fo  glad  yoa  read  it !  My  father 
will  ibon  return,  and  then  I  hope  he  will  perfuade 
you  to  live  with  us  for  ever. — He  is  moft  tender 
and  affectionate  j  but,  as  he  tells  me,  I  want  a 
female  monitor,  for,  alas!  I  never  had  a  mother 
to  inftrucl  me. 

Mrs.  B.  No!— 

Rofa.  No!  (he  died  when  I  was  yet  an  infant; 
poor  woman!  I  often  (hed  tears  to  her  memory. 
I'd  give  the  world  were  (he  alive— 

Mrs.  B.  Would  you  ?  good  girl !  I  have  been 
— nay,  perhaps,  am  ftill  a  mother;  and  could 
I  even  hope,  my  child  e'er  thought,  or  talked  of 
me  as  you  do — but  no  more  of  this — let  us  to 
the  theme  on  which  we  meet— and  before  I  venture 
to  inftruft  you,  give  me  afpecimen  of  my  fcholar's 
talents. 

Rofa.  Moft  willingly — I'll  fing  my  favorite 
ballad. 

S  O  N  G. 

Sweetly  in  Life's  jocund  morning, 

Beam'd  on  me  a  father's  fmile; 
Joy  with  livelier  charms  adorning, 

Cheering  grave  inftruflion's  toil. 
Cruel  memory,  too  feverely, 

Tells  me  thofe  bleft  hours  are  gone, 
Which  with  him  I  priz'd  fo  dearly, 

He  has  frcwn'd,  and  they  are  flown  ! 

Love 
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Love,  which  drew  thefe  forrows  on  me, 

Love  alone  can  yield  relief; 
The  pitying  power  that  has  undone  me, 

Pours  the  balm  that  heals  my  grief. 
What  though  memory  fo  feverely, 

Tells  me  that  my  joys  are  gone  j 
Let  but  him  I  love  fo  dearly 

Smile,  and  all  my  cares  are  flown. 

Mrs.  B.  Merciful  pow'rs! — who  taught  you  this? 

Rofa.  My  father ! 

Mrs.  B.  Your  father !— fpeak — his  name? 

Rofa.  Marchmont. 

Mrs.  B.  And  you! — Oh,  yes:  I  fee  it  now — 'tis 
fhe! — 'cis  fhe  herfelf!  (weeps,  and  ki/es  ROSA'J- 
hand  violently.} 

Rofa.  Blefs  me!  what  agitates  you? 

Mrs.  B.  Nothing!  pardon  me — it  is  your  like- 
nefs  to  your  mother  that  diftrafts  me ! — then  thefe 
words — they  were  your^mother's,  Rofa. 

Rofa.  Did  you  know  her?  On!  fpeak  of  her—- 
inform me  quick,  tell  me  every  thing  about  her — 
I  would  walk  barefoot  through  the  world,  and  think 
each  pang  that  wrung  my  weary  feet  were  joy ! 
were  ecftacy!  could  I  but  learn  fome  tidings  of 
my  mother. 

Mrs.  B.  What!  has  your  father  never  told  you  ? 

Rofa.  Never:  the  fubject  is  forbidden  me;  and 
if,  perchance,  I  name  her,  he  (hews  iuch  anger, 
and  fuch  fecrec  horror! 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  If  I  dared  to  reveal— but  no,  ftill 
—I  nrvja  ftill  be  mute  (afide). 

March,  (without)^  RoJa!  Rofa  Marchmont! 

Mrs.  B.  (trembli&)  Heavens!  that  voice  (aftde}. 

Rofa.  It  is  my  -father. 

Mrs.  B.  I  know — I  recoiled  the  found — and 
like  the  knell  of  death  it  ftrikes  upon  my  heart! 

what: 
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what  can  I  do?  where  go  ?  I'll  fly— and — alas!  my 
limbs  will  not  fupport  me. 

Rcfa.  Nay,  ftay.  Why — why  be  afraid  to  fee 
him? 

Mrs.  B.  True;  why  fliould  innocence  defcend 
to  fear — and  yet  'tis  mod  awful  to  encounter— 
{trembling  and  looking  towards  the  door).  Ha  ! 
he  comes— hide,  hide  me  from  his  fight  (pulls 
down  her  veil,  and  gets  behind  ROSA). 

Enter  MARCHMONT  and  CLIFFORD. 

March.  Look  !  look  were  fhe  (lands,  infufing 
poifon  into  the  bread  of  innocence  ! 

Clif.  Ay,  that's  fhej  and  if  you  value  your 
own  or  your  daughter's  honor,  part  them  this 
inftant. 

March.  Rofa,  (hame  on  you,  girl,  to  coun- 
tenance, and  be  corrupted  l'6y  a  ftranger. 

Mrs.  B.  Corrupted  1  1  corrupt  her!  (afide.) 

March,  (to  Mrs.  BELFORD,  who  is  ftill  behind 
ROSA,  with  her  V€ildown.)M.zrk  me,  Madam — You 
fee  before  you  one  who,  though  opprefied  by  fortune, 
fcornsto  infringe  the  laws  of  hofpitality, and  willingly 
would  fliare  his  laft  fad  pittance  with  the  poor : — but 
when  he's  told  by  him  whom  he  refpcfls — that  you 
have  ftolen  to  his  houfe  to  fpoil  and  rob  him  of  his 
only  treafure,  he  muft,  and  will  be  anfwered.  I  am 
above  condemning  you  unheard,  therefore  explain— 
(Mrs.  BELFORD  flews  great  agitation.)  What !  not 
a  word?  (paufes).  Again  I  do  entreat  you — ftill 
filent!  Nay,  then  we  part— this  is  no  fit  afylum 
for  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  mercy!  mercy!  [£*//* 

Clif.  I'll  follow  her,  and  take  this  opportunity 
to  bear  her  quietly  to  her  home. 

March. 
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March.  Be  it  fo, — but  obferv^  me,  Clifford — as  I 
have  done  my  duty,  you  do  yours: — though  guilty, 
ftie  is  ftill  an- objecl:  of  compafiion ;  and  therefore, 
rather  pity  than  reproach  her.  [Exit  CLIFFORD. 
My  daughter !  (riffling  his  head  on  her  Jhoulder.) 

Rofa.  My  father !  what  have  you  done  ? 

March.  What  I  ought  to  do — faved  my  Rofa 
from  difgrace; — and  yet  I  know  not  why — poor 
woman  !  I  feel  as  if  I'd  acled  harfhly  towards  her. 

Rofa.  And  well  you  may.  Sir-,  for,  if  I  dare 
impart  it,  (he  was  my  mother's  friend. 

March.  How! 

Rofa.  She  knew  her,  loved  her,  and  expreffed 
fuch  admiration  — 

March.  Peace,  I  command  you  : — vileimpoftrefs! 
this  was  an  artifice  fo  bafe,  that  I  no  longer  pity, 
buc  defpife  her.  Nay:  not  a  word — Attend  me 
to  my  ftudy. — She  your  mother's  friend  !  Oh, 
fhe  was  all  innocence  and  truth !  And  at  this 
moment  I  fee  her  in  thofe  eyes — that  form — that—- 
but what  am  I  converfing  on  ?  where  wandering  ? — - 
to  my  ftudy — lead  to  my  ftudy.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE— A  Room  in  the  Hotel 

Enter  PRIMITIVE,  JONATHAN,  and  WAITER. 

Prim.  There,  there — this  room  will  do,  waiter, 
this  room  will  do. 

Wait.  But  1  tell  you,  Sir,  it  is  befpoken — and 
the  hotel  is  fo  cramrr/d  with  company,  I  can't  offer 
you  another. 

Prim.  Call  the  landlord  then;  he'll  find  room 
for  an  old  acquaintance,  I  warrant. 

Wait. 
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,  Wail.  Sir,  my  matter's  not  at  home^-juft  gcmd 
to  the  failing  match,  in  his  own  yacht,  with  Mifs 
Laura  Maria  and  Mifs  Anna  Matilda. 

Prim.  Mifs  Laura  Maria  and  Mifs  Anna  Ma- 
tilda !  and  pray  who  the  deuce  are  they  ? 

Wait.  My  matter's  own  daughters,  Sir ;  as  ac- 
complifhed  young  ladies  as  any  in  the  county,— 
juft  come  down  from  Rantipole-houfe  Academy, 
near  London,  Sir. — But,  Sir,  this  room  belongs  to 
Mr.  Clifford. 

Prim.  Mr.  Clifford— Oh,  then  you  may  go- 
he  is  my  moft  intimate  friend,  and  I'll  anfwer  for 
the  confequences.  [Exit  WAITER. 

Why,  Jonathan,  this  town  is  Londonized,  quite 
turned  upfide  downj — when  I  left  England,  this 
hotel  was  an  alehoufe,  and  the  landlord  here  a  pofl> 
boy— and  now  he  goes  to  failing  matches  in  his 
own  yacht  j  fends  his  daughters  to  Rantipole- 
houfe,  and  calls  them  Mifs  Laura  Maria  and  Mifs 
Anna  Matilda  !  mercy  on  me !  mercy  on  me  ! 

Jen.  Strange  alterations,  indeed,  Sir: — but  about 
your  coufins.  After  fo  long  an  abfence,  I  warrant 
they  were  all  glad  to  fee  you. 

Prim.  Why,  there  again  we  are  all  metamor- 
phofed,  Jonathan.  I  found  the  alderman,  who  is 
now  in  his  fixtieth  year,  learning  to  dance  j  and  on 
my  expreffing  my  aftonifhment,  he  told  me  the 
dancing  mailer  owed  him  thirty  pounds  for  foap 
and  candles;  and  the  debt  being  a  bad  one,  his 
wife  infifted  he  fhould  take  it  out  in  leffonsj  and 
there  he  was — fa,  fa,  (rnimicking)  ha !  ha! 
•  Jon.  Ha!  ha! 

Prim.    Then    young   Shiftly,    whom    I    lefc    a 

plodding  lawyer,   is  now  a   fnug  apothecary: — he 

Jays  phyfic  is  by  far  the  fined  trade  going;  for  the 

women,  bit-flings  on  them!  wear  fuch  thin  drefles, 

4  that 
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that,  wjiat  with  friendly  {howers  and  propitious 
caft  winds,  the  whole  medical  tribe  gee  cloath'd 
by  their  nakednels !  And  I'm  fure  he  fpeaks 
truth ;  for,  when  we  landed,  don't  you  remember, 
I  was  afhamed  to  look  about  me  ?  Says  I,  "  Fie, 
"  Jonathan,  don't  you  fee  the  ladies  are  all  in  their 
<:  bathing  dreffes;  and  if  you  peep  at  them,  you'll" 
.  But,  however,  'tis  a  curled  delicate  fubjeft  ; 
gnd,  upon  my  foul,  fhocks  my  modefty  only  to 
talk  on  it. — Oh  !  would  I  were  fafely  perched  at 
the  fire-fide  of  the  cottage. 

Jon.  Aye,  that  will  make  you  amends  j  there 
you  will  witnefs  no  folly  nor  diffipation. — And 
what  fay  you,  Sir  ?  Suppofe  I  go  and  prepare  for 
the  morning  ? 

Prim.  Do,  Jonathan  ;  and  d'ye  hear,  be  ftirring 
as  early  as  five— but  don't  trouble  yourfeif  to  call 
me.  Joy  and  expectation  will  keep  me  awake — 

[Exit  JONATHAN. 

Yes,  there  I  fhall  fit  down  content  for  life,  and 
with  the  two  unfophifticated  cottagers,  looking  up 
to  me  as  a  father— Father !  Pfha  !  i  can't  bear  the 
word— it  reminds  me  of  my  poor  dead — s'life!  I 
can't  bear  that  word  either — Plague  on't,  why  did 
{he  die  ?  What  right  had  fhe  to  leave  me,  who 
never  wrong'd  her — didn't  I  tho'  ?  Becaufe  fhe 
married  the  man  of  her  heart,  didn't  I,  like  an  old 
worldly  favage,  defert,  abandon — I'll  tell  you 
what — don'c  you  talk  of  the  vices  of  mankind, 
Mr.  Primitive;  by  Heaven,  you're  as  great  a  pro- 
fligate as  any  of  them  (jlamping  of  feet  is  beard 
without}.  Heh !  what's  that  noife?  (looks  out) 
As  I  live,  a  man  bearing  a  woman  in  his  arms ! 
another  coufin,  I  fuppofe. — 1*11  obferve  (retires  up 

Enter 
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Enter  CLIFFORD  with  Mrs.  BELFORD. 

Clif.  There — reft  there  awhile  (placing  ber 
in  a  chair}.  Nay,  nay;  refinance  is  in  vain, 
the  landlord  and  all  his  fervants  are  at  my  dif- 
pofal;  {locks  door^  and  puts  tbe  key  into  bis  pocket-,} 
and  in" the  morning  we'll  take  a  pleafant  fail  to 
Lifbon. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh!  for  mercy!  you  know  not  whom 
you  force  me  from  ! 

Clif.  Nay,  nay?  'tis  all  for  your  advantage:  but 
as  'tis  necefTary  to  make  inftant  preparations  for 
our  voyage,  I  muft  to  my  chamber,  and  get  money 
and  other  articles ;  now  don't  be  uneafy,  'tis  all  for 
your  happinefs,  I  affure  you.  [Exit. 

P'lim.  (advances,  not  ft  en  by  Mrs.  B.)  So  this  is 
one  way  of  curing  the  pain  in  the  cheft! 

Mrs.  B.  Heavens !  but  a  few  fhort  minutes  pad 
1  was  in  fight  of  all  that's  dear  to  me  on  earth — of 
Rofa,  and— yes,  I  am  weak  enough  to  own  it— 4 
of  Rofa  and  her  father.  Where  am  I  now  ?— 
imprifoned  by  a  villain  !  on  the  point  of  being 
forced  to  a  foreign  country  !  without  hope,  without 
friends! 

Prim.  No,  not  without  friends — you  fee  one 
before  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Away — you're  a  confederate  with  this 
vile  ieducer. 

Prim.  I  a  confederate !  I  a  feducer »  Blefs 
you,  only  look  at  thefe  wrinkles  (pointing  to  bis 
ja.ce)  ;  and  if  that  does  not  iatisfy  you,  feel  if  a 
ieducer  ever  poffefled  this,  a  heart  that  beats  and 
fynopathizes  for  the  diftrefles  of  a  woman. 

Mrs  B.  It  does. — And  now  1  look  again,  I 
think,  oh,  yes !  I'm  lure  you  will  n«t  add  co  my 
aifiiclions. 

Prim 
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Prim.  No;  and  to  prove  it,  without  afldng,  or 
knowing  who  this  Rofa  is,  1'il  inftantly  conduct  you 
to  her. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  not  to  her  j  for  kingdoms  not  to 
her. 

Prim.  Why?  has  (he  too  been  unkind  to  you? 

Mrs.  B.  No,  (he  never  could—  but  her  father  ! 
He  who  (hould  protect  rne  with  his  life  —  he 
banifhed  me  his  houfe  —  he  —  Oh-1  my  brain  cannot 
fupport  the  recollection  !  But  I  will  (hew  him— 
Yes,  if  1  deign  to  think  of  him  again,  'twill  be 
with  fcorn  —  with  fixed  determined  fcorn. 

Prim.  That's  right,  I  applaud  your  fpirit;  let 
him  and  Clifford  cut  each  other's  throats,  and  do 
you  go  with  me.  —  Harkye  !  are  you  fond  of  re- 
tirement ?  do  you  love  paftoral  life  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  yes  !  that  is  what  I  figh  for—  re- 
tirement's all  that's  left  me. 

Prim.  Say  you  fo:  then  I'll  conduct  you  to 
fuch  an  Arcadian  fcene  !  You  muft  know,  my 
nephew  and  niece  have  a  cottage  about  four  miles 
off,  and  I'm  going  to  live  with  them  ;  and  you 
(hall  be  of  the  party  —  and  we'll  plant,  fow,  and 
feed  the  pigs  and  poultry  together—  and  then—- 
for fociety  1  to  be  fure,  our  live  ftock  can't  be 
fo  witty  as  the  pleafant  Mr.  Clifford  and  his  friend. 
However,  there  is  this  confolation  —  (heep  can'c 
betray  us,  nor  cows  tell  lies  of  us  —  fo,  come,  let 
us  be  gone  (trying  to  open  the  door,  finds  it  lock'd}. 
S'life  !  1  forgot  we  are  prifoners  here.  - 

Mrs.  B.  We  are  ;  and  fo  furrounded  by  enemies, 
that  tho'  you  have  the  wiih,  alas  !  you've  not  the 
power  to  ferve  me;  and  look,  here  he  comes 
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Re-enter  CLIFFORD. 

Clif.  My  mind  is  alter'd. — There  may  be  danger 
in  remaining  here  to-night— therefore  we'll  to  the 
(hip  direftly — and  for  old  Primitive 

Prim.  Well,  Sir;  and  whar  of  Old  Primitive  ? 
Your  fervant,  Mr.  Studious — I'm  glad  your  pain 
in  the  cheft  is  better. 

Clif.  (much  con fufed.)  Better — Sir:  I  don't  un- 
derftand— I  allure  you,  at  this  moment  1  don't 
feel  very  well,  Sir. 

Prim.  No!  How  (hould  you,  Sir?  I  never 
heard  that  ill  treating  a  woman  was  for  the  good  of 
a  man's  health— but,  come,  Sir — favor  me  with  the 
key  of  that  room. 

Clif.  Certainly,  Sir. — You  may  depart  when 
you  pleafe :  but  for  this  lady  (taking  hold  of  her}, 
Ihe  mud  ftay  with  me. 

Prim.    Muft,  Sir! 

Clif.    Aye,  muft>  Sir:  we  never  part  again. 

Prim.  So,  you'd  detain  her  (Clifford  nods  affent). 
Pray,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  afk  your— What  is  your 
income  ? 

Clif.  My  income,  Sir? 

Prim.  Aye:  Have  you  any  thing  in  houfes, 
lands,  or  the  funds  ?  or,  fimply  nothing  more 
than  what  your  father  allows  you  ? 

Clif.    Nothing,  Sir. 

Prim.  Then  I  give  you  joy — perfift  in  your 
gentlemanly  intentions,  and  your  father  will  dif- 
inherit  you  j  or,  if  that  will  not  content  you,  I  will 
annihilate  you.  Yts,  Sir,  tho'  I  never  betrayed 
innocence — I  know  too-  well  what  it  is  to  defert 
it !  And  the  goadings  I  feel  at  this  inftant  for 

having  abandoned  my  own  child I'll  tell  you 

what— 
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what — rather  than  undergo  the  agony  of  forfaking 
another  female,  I'd  march  up  to  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon,  be  Ihot  at  by  a  whole  regiment,  or,  what's 
more,  fubmit  to  be  hanged  for  ridding  the  world 
of  the  decayed,  the  honorable  Mr.  Clifford. 

Mrs.  B.  Nay,  confider,  Sir,  we  are  in  his 
power. 

Prim.  Pfha !  what  fhould  I  be  afraid  of?  Tho' 
older  than  he  is  by  40  years — I'm  ftill  the  youngeft 
of  the  two.  My  (lamina  is  not  undermined  by  dif- 
fipation — I've  got  no  pain  in  the  cheft — and  if 
exchanging  fhocs  isn't  the  modern  mode  of  fight- 
ing, I'll  go  a  ftep  lower  and  condefcend  to  box 
him. — Yes,  I  will — I'll  box  him — 

Clif.  Well,  Sir,  I  acknowledge  my  dependence; 
and  if  you  will  but  liften — 

Prim.  Not  a  word,  Sir — Firft  open  the  door; 
and  next,  in  perfon,  conduct  us  fafely  out  of  this 
houfe.  Nay,  no  demurring — do  it:  I  infill. 

Clif.   And  if  I  do,  I  hope 

Prim.  Sir,  I  (hall  make  no  promifes  (CLIFFORD 
cpens  door  and  exit).  Come,  Madam  j  in  my  time 
gallantry  was  a  very  different  fort  of  bufmels. 
Tho'  we  were  cowardly  enough  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  feduflion,  we  were  dill  bold  enough,  and  I 
hope  ever  will  be,  to  protect  innocence  and  punifh 
villany.  [E. \eunf. 
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A  C  T     IV. 

SCENE— A  Jmall  Room  in  tbe  Cottage,  folding 
Doors  thrown  open  in  the  back  Scene  and  varie- 
gated Lamps  hung  round  them ;  alfo,  Fefloons 
of  Flowers — a  Jhort  Dance — Voices  are  heard 
finging, 

11  Come,  come,  c»e  and  all, 

"  Attend  to  my  call, 
"  And  revel  in  pleafures  that  never  can  cloy ; 

"  Come  fee  rural  felicity, 
"  Which  love  and  innocence  ever  enjoy." 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  TORPID  from  Ball  Room. 

Sir  H.  This  retirement !  this  paftoral  life ! 
Gad,  inftead  of  being  infide  of  my  friend  Gabriel's 
cottage,  one  might  fancy  one's-felf  in  the  purlieus 
of  Govern  Garden — for  not  an  hour  ago,  talking  with 
Mrs.  Lackbrain  at  the  paddock  gate,  I  fuddenly 
received  a  blow  on  my  head,  which  I  as  fuddenly 
returned  5  and,  I  fancy,  laid  my  adverlary  low:  buc 
it  being  quite  dark,  and  the  lady  wiihing  to  be 
gone,  1  havn't  the  honor  of  knowing  to  whom  I 
am  indebted.  — However,  it  was  a  glorious  bang! 
it  roufed  me!  'tis  life!  agitation!  And  whoever 
the  gentleman  is.  I've  to  thank  him  for  bringing 
me  into  a  tine  whirligig  ftate. 

Enter  BETTY. 

Ha  !  Betty,  what  brings  you  here  ? 

Betty.  My  miftrefs,  Sir,  defired  me  to  give  you 
ihis  note  the  moment  I  found  you  alone. 

Sir  H. 
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Sir  H.  Indeed !  (taking  letter,  opening  it,  and 
reading.}  "  Dear  coz,  I  havcn'c  yet  been  able  to 
*c  find  out  who  the  lavage  was  that  interrupted 
"  our  little  tete-a-tete  at  the  paddock  gate:  but, 
c*  if  you  with  to  renew  the  converfation  relative  to 
"  providing  for  Marchmont,  meet  me  in  my 
tc  dre  fling- room  in  half  an  hour;  and  I'll  do  all  in 
<c  power  to  ferve  him.  LYDIA  LACKBRAIN." 
So,  more  cottage  diverfion  !  However,  if,  without 
injuring  my  honor,  I  can  reftore  Marchmont  and 
the  lovely  Rofa  to  independence,  my  time  cannot 
be  patted  better.  Tell  your  miftrefs  I'll  be  punc- 
tual! 

Betty.  Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  H.  And  for  this  affair  at  the  paddock  gate, 
bid  her  hufh  it  up,  if  fhe  can.  As  I  could  not  dif- 
tinguifh  my  antagonift,  I  hope  he  won't  know4 
me — for  righting  to  a  man  in  love  is — but,  go  ; 
for  here's  my  friend  Gabriel.  [Exit  BETTY,; 

Enter  GABRIEL,  half -drunk  from  Ball  Room. 

Gabr.  Oh  !  my  dear,  dear  friend— you're  the 
very  man  I  have  been  looking  for. — Come — come 
with  me  this*  moment. 

tirH.  With  youl    Where? 

Gabr.  Where  !  Why,  in  fearch  of  the  moft 
obftropulous,  infernal — Dang  ic,  would  you  believe 
it,  Coufin  Baronet  ?  Mrs.  Gaby's  faithlefs ;  and 
now,  in  the  very  middle  of  our  honey-moon — I  do 
actually  think  that  real  downright  nem.  con*  is  going 
forward. 

Sir  H.  Fie  1   impoffible  ! 

Gabr.  Harkee  !    You  know  Mifs  Sally  Safafras, 

the  apothecary's  heart-breaking  daughter — who,  if 

poflible,  kills  more  people  than  her  father  : — well,  I 

had  pierced  her  to  the  foul  with  o/ie  of  my  murder- 
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ing  glances ;  and  after  putting  on  her  hat  and 
cloak,  had  perfuaded  her  to  walk  with  me,  when, 
as  the  devil  would  have  it,  I  overheard  my  wife 
whifpering  with  a  man — Ay,  and  though  it  was  too 
dark  to  fee  him,  ecod,  I  felt  him.  For,  thinks  I, 
if  you'll  plant  lumps  on  my  head,  I'd  better 
plant  bumps  on  yours  j  fo  I  gave  him  fuch  a 
douce — 

Sir  H.  (eagerly.}  My  dear  fellow,  where— where 
did  this  happen  ? 

Gabr.  Where!  Why,  at  the  paddock  gate,  now, 
not  an  hour  ago.  (SiR  HARRY  looks  ccnfujed,} 
Good  foul !  I  knew  you'd  feel  for  me  confumedly. 

Sir  H.  I  do  !.— and  for  myfelf  too  confumedly 
(afide). 

Gabr.  I  faid  he  would  take  on  as  rquch  as  if  the 
cafe  were  his  own : — but  don't  you,  now — don't  be 
down-hearted. — You'll  fee  that  I'll  ferve  him  juft 
as  I  ferved  Jemmy  Swagger. 

Sir  H.  And,  pray,  how  did  you  ferve  Jemmy 
Swagger  ? 

Gabr.  Why,  I  behaved  very  ill  to  Jemmy 
Swagger,  and  he  lent  me  a  challenge;  fo  I  took 
my  friend  with  me — this  young  gentleman  (fulling 
bis  flick  from  under  bis  coaf) ;  and  fo  I  thumpt 
him  til)  he  afk'd  pardon :  and  in  like  manner  I'll 
ferve  this  paddock  hero,  and  you  (hall  be  by  all 
the  time.  Ha!  ha!  you  like  fun — you  like  life, 
you  know. 

Sir  H.  Yes!  but  I  don't  like  death,  you  know — 
give  it  up,  for  your  own  fake — Thefe  fort  of  ren- 
contres alway  get  into  the  public  prints.  People 
juft  catch  the  names  of  the  parties,  huddle  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  coolly  remark,  a  black- 
guard bufinefs,  and  a  damned  fet  of  icoundrels  al- 
together—give  it  up  therefore. 

Gabr. 
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Gabr.  No,  I  won't — you  have  been  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I'll  break  his  bones,  if  it  is  only  to 
ainufe  you,  Coufin. — (loud  knocking  at  the  door}  — 
What's  that  ? — (more  knocking] — Again!  and  fo 
early  in  the  morning ! 

Enter  BETTY. 

Betty.  Oh,  Sir,  my  miftrefs  is  terrified  out  of  her 
fenfes!  Mr.  Craftly  is  below,  telling  her  that  Mr. 
Primitive  is  unexpectedly  arrived  from  Jamaica, 
and  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour. 

Gabr.  My  uncle  here  in  half  an  hour!  Od  dang 
it — I'm  forry  to  difappoint  you — but  you  fee  I 
muft  poftpone  the  operation. 

Sir  H.  My  dear  Sir,  don't  mention  it;  if  you 
poftpone  it  for  ever,  it  will  be  no  difappointment 
to  me,  I  promife  you.  Adieu!  Now  for  the 
drefllng-room  -,  and  having  ferved  March^ont, 
then  for  the  Priory !  Gad,  this  is  buftle!  this- is  Life! 
while  it  lafts,  or  the  devil's  in  it !  [Exit. 

Gabr.  My  uncle  fo  near — fo— 

Enter  CRAFTLY  and  MRS.  LACKBRAIN. 

Mrs.  L.  So,  fo!  Here's  a  pretty  bufmefs— Mr. 
Primitive  not  half  a  mile  off,  and  you're  in  a  fine 
ftate  to  receive  him — with  a  head  full  of  wine  at 
this  time  in  the  morning; 

Gabr.  And  what  are  you  ?  with  a  houfe  full  of 
dancers  and  whifperers  at  this  time  in  the  morning. 

Craft.  Pftia!  wrangling  won't  help  us.  I  fancy 
we  are  none  of  us  over  fond  of  each  other. — In- 
deed, for  my  part,  I  candidly  acknowledge,  I'd 
rather  do  you  both  a  mifchief  than  a — fervice. 

Mrs.  L.  I  am  fure  you're  very  kind,  Sir  ! 

i  3  Craft. 
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Craft.  But  as  the  old  pigeon  is  arrived,  we 
muft  combine  to  pluck  him?  and,  firft,  we 
muft  undermine  this  favorite  he  has  brought  with 
him. 

Mrs.  L.  What  favorite  ? 

Craft.  Why,  a  la'dy  he  met  with  lad  night  at  the 
hotel.  He  has  already  conceived  a  great  regard 
for  her:  but,  as  he  acknowledges  he  knows  nothing 
of  her,  and  Clifford  affures  me  fhe  is  a  woman  of 
fufpicious  character,  you'll  give  hints  on  her  intro- 
duction. 

Mrs.  L.  Never  fear,  leave  me  alone — I'll  fay  I 
know  her. 

Gabr.  That's  enough — if  fhe  fays  Ae  is  one  of 
her  acquaintances,  'tis  ali  over  with  her — or  if  that 
fails,  I'll  fay  fhe  is  one  of  mine. 

Craft.  Good  !  and  now,  while  Mrs.  Lackbrain 
difpofes  of  the  company,  and  puts  on  a  more  plain 
and  appropriate  drefr,  you  and  I  will  go  and  receive 
the  old  gentleman. — And  remember,  from  this 
hour  you  are  plain  fimple  cottagers ;  and,  hard  and 
irklome  as  it  is,  you  muft  henceforth  appear  a  fond, 
Joving  couple. 

Mrs.  L.  (figbing.}  'Tis  very  irkfome  !  but  we 
muft  do  it:  but,  go,  go,  and  impofe  on  your  cre- 
dulous uncle. 

Galr.  I'll  do  what  my  head  will  let  me,  for  at 
this  moment  there's  more  dancing  in  it  than  in 
your  ball-room.  However,  if  there's  any  danger, 
guardy  here  will  lend  me  his  little  o&avo;  and, 
now  I  think  on'r,  we  muft  take  pains  on  his 
account,  becaufe  he  paid  for  all  this  pretty  furni- 
ture, you  know.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — 

Craft.  Plha!  nonfenfe;  come  along  and  try, 
try  to  difguife  your  fuuation. 

10  Gal>r9 
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Gabr.  Pooh!  don't  my  fituation  difguife  me? 
Befidcs3  what  are  you  afraid  of — remember  the 
ions  of  genius.  Didn't  I,  by  drinking  a  few 
generous  bumpers,  make  a  fool  of  him  who  has 
made  a  fool  of  thoufands  ?  — but  now  for  it— now  lee 
me  recollect — I  am  a  fond,  fteady — u— u— h  1 
(hiccuping)  That's  it,  I'm  the  exacl:  thing  already. 
[Exit  with  CRAFTLY, — MRS.  LACKBRAIN  at 
folding  doers. 


SCENE — Outfide   of   a   Cottage,    Jtanding   in   a 
romantic  Pale  furrounded  by  Mountains* 

Enter  PRIMITIVE  and  IWRS.  BELFORU. 

Prim.  Huzza,  there!  there  it  is,  the  end  of  all 
my  hopes  and  all  my  wifhes!  Delightful,  innocent, 
romantic  fight! 

Mrs.  B.  This  is,  indeed,  a  fpot  more  lovely 
than  e'en  my  fancy  pictured. 

Prim.  Oh!  'tis  Arcadia!  Paradife!  And,  to 
make  my  joys  unbearable,  think  that  Nature  does 
not  alone  confine  herfelf  to  the  outfide ;  no,  fhe  alfo 
dwells  within.  And  the  young  cottagers — die 
dear,  the  darling  pair !  but  reprefent  the  fpot 
around  them. 

Mrs.  B.  No  doubt :  for  here  is  no  temptation 
to  be  guilty,  (finging  in  cottage — '*  Come,  tcrne  cne 
«c  and  all"  &c.)  Liilen,  what  finding's  that? 

Prim.  Don't  you  know  ?  It  is  the  plowman  as 
he  trudges  to  his  morning's  work,  carolling  his 
fimple  ditty  !  Sweet  fafcinating  found  !  (Mujic  in  cot- 
tage.}  And,  hark  again!  Do  you  hear  that  mufic  ? 

Mrs.  B.   I  do:  to  me  it  founded  like  a  flute. 

E  4  Prim* 
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Prim.  Flute!  blefs  you— it  is  the  fhepherd's 
pipe — it  is  the  mufic  of  Arcadia!  Oh!  if  this 
lafts,  I  fhan't  live  to  iee  the  in  fide. 

Enter  JAMES  from  the  Cottage. 

Heh  !  who  comes  here  ?  One  of  the  fervants— 
mum!  He  won't  know  me,  fo  I'll  be  cunning  and 
lift  him — now  mind — Good  morning,  Sir. 

James.  The  fame  to  you,  Sir. 

Prim.  I  wifti  to  fpeak  with  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Lack- 
brain  ;  but  'tis  too  early,  I  fuppofe,  they  are 
neither  of  them  out  of  bed  yet. 

James.  Yes,  Sir,  they  are  both  up. 

Prim.  Upl  what,  at  five  in  the  morning? 

James.  Yes;  ar*.  1,  what's  more  extraordinary, 
they  are  up  every  rriorning  at  the  fame  hour. 

Prim.  There  now,  in  London,  who  ever  hears 
of  fuch  early  rifing  ?  One  queftion  more,  if  you 
pleafe — Pray  where  may  you  be  going? 

James.  Why,  if  you  muft  know,  Sir,  I  am 
going  to  leave  thefe  cards  of  invitation  at  fome 
great  houfes  about  twelve  miles  off  (produces  them). 

Prim.  Cards  of  invitation!  I  don't  like  that;  it 
fmacks  of  the  fquares — the  city — the-— give  me 
leave  (takes  one  and  reads.)  "  Mrs.  Gabriel  Lack- 
*f  brain  at  home  every  evening  this  week :"  you 
may  go — Pm  fatisfied  ! — never — never  was  fuch  an 
inftance  of  domeftic  and  connubial  happinefs! — at 
home  every  evening!  come  let  us  enter  and  be- 
hold. [Exit  JAMES. 
Enter  CRAFTLY  and  GABRIEL,  Jlill  drunk. 

Craft,  (/peaking  as  be  enters.)  This  way,  Ga- 
briel— diis  way — 

Gab.  Softly,  the  air  makes  me  worfe — your  arm, 
lend  me  your  arm — (lays  bold  O/~CRAFTLY'J  arm.) 
14  Prim. 
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Prim.  There  be  is!  there's  the  true,  genuine,  and 
unadulterated  child  of  nature — Come  to  thy  uncle's 
arms  (GAB.  is  afraid  to  leave  CRAFTLY'J  arm). 
S'life,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  Gabriel  ?  come  to  thy 
uncle's  arms,  1  fay!  (GAB.  leaves  CRAFTLY'J  arm> 
but  finding  be  can't  Jupport  himfelf>  ftaggers  and 
reels  back  to  CRAFTLY)  look!  now,  look  at  that 
rural  embarraffment !  don't  be  afhamed,  boy,  it  is 
worth  all  the  cafe  and  impudence  of  town-bred 
puppies. 

Gabr.  I'm  quite  overcome,  I  aflfure  you,  uncle. 

Prim.  Delightful  diffidence!  you  rogue,  I've 
heard  of  your  pranks,  of  your  early  rifing  every 
morning,  and  of  your  being  at  home  every  even- 
ing; and  if  I  hadn't,  your  countenance  would  have 
betrayed  you: — look  at  that  flufh  of  health  (GABR. 
fmiles}— look  at  that  rofy  hue  (GABR.  burjls  out 
laughing] — ha,  ha!  there  again!  now  that's  the 
true  broad  laugh  of  innocence  and  nature. 

Gabr.  {afide  to  CRAFT.)  I  fay,  guardy,  there's  no 
fear  of  his  finding  me  out — for  ecod !  he's  as  drunk 
as  Chloe. 

Prim.  But  come,  where  is  your  other  half?  If 
fhe  prove  as  uncorrupted  as  yourfelf,  I  ftian't  wait 
till  the  year's  out,  no — I'll  fign  the  fettlement  to- 
morrow. 

I 

Enter  MRS.  LACKBRAIN  in  a  flam  Chip  Haf, 
Cloak,  fcfr. 

Craft.  That's  well,  that's  a  neat  cottage  drefs. 

Gabr.  Ah !  here  (he  is,  uncle,  here's  the  iweet 
fource  of  connubial  joy. 

Mrs.  L.  Dear  Gabriel! 

Gabr.  Divine  Lydia!  (taking  her  band  and  kijfing 
it.) 

Prim. 
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Prim.  Fond  pair!  the  Golden  Age  is  returned, 
and  I   fee  —  (taking  out  bis  handkerchief  and  half 

vvere  k°rn  to 


happieft  of  middle-aged  gentlemen.  —  But  now  for 
it,  now  for  the  infide.  —  Odfheart  !  1  forgot  though 
—  I  muft  particularly  recommend  this  lady  to  the 
attention.  of  you  both  ;  ill-  is  an  object  of  compaf- 
iion  (taking  MRS.  B.  by  the  band,)  ;  and,  as  fuch, 
J'm  lure  muft  be  welcome.  (GABR.  and  MRS.  L. 
both  draw  back.)  —  Why,  what  d'ye  (tare  at  ?  — 
She  delerves  it,  believe  me,  fhe  dcferves  it. 

Mrs.  L.  No  daubt:  but  pray,  Sir,  have  you 
)cnown  the  lady  long  ? 

Prim.  Till  yefterday  I  never  faw  her. 

Mrs.  L.  So  I  thought  :  —  but  this  is  not  a  pro- 
per  place  for  explanation  ;  pray  walk  in,  and  we'll 
talk  further.  —  This  way,  Ma'am,  this  way. 

Prim.  Aye,  this  way.—  And  now,  as  the  fong 
fays, 

Henceforth  I'll  lead  a  village  life, 

In  cottage  mod  obfcure-a  ; 
For,  with  this  loving  man  and  wife, 

My  joys  are  quite  fecure-a. 
[£*£#»/  PRIMITIVE,  MRS   B.  ^H^/MRS.  L. 

Craft.  Well,  Gabriel,  what  do  you  think  ? 

Gabr.  Think  !  that  he  beats  me  hollow:  —  I'm 
only  a  child  of  nature  ;  but,  damme  !  he's  a 
natural.  And  now,  if  fpoufe  Undermines  the 
ftranger— 

Craft.  Aye,  once  get  her  out  of  the  houfe^and 
Clifford  will  inftantly  take  her  abroad.  You  lee 
that  veflel  y  order—  he's  waiting  for  me  to  bring 
him  information. 

Gabr.  Indeed  I 

Craft.  Yes  :  and  Marchmont  and  his  daughter 
are  for  ever  cut  out  of  their  chance.  So  now  airs 
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fafe  ;  and  while  I  go  to  Clifford,  do  you  fend  for 
a  lawyer  to  prepare  the  fettlement ;  and  then  we'll 
fay  the  Golden  Age  is  returned. 

Gabr.  We  will  j  and  I'll  go  fend  for  a  lawyer 
directly.  —  [Exit  CRAFT.] — But  now,  firft  for  my 
paddock  gentleman  :  by  this  time  I  hope  my  fer- 
vants  have  found  him  out,  and — dang  it !  nothing 
fhall  make  me  forget  my  promife  to  coufin  baronet 
—and  then,  let  nunky  once  fign  the  fettlement,  and 
I'll  alfo  fay,  as  the  fong  fays — 

The  fcene  is  chang'd,  'tis  aker'd  quite, 

No  more  I'm  fimple  Gaby  ; 
I'll  learn  to  dance,  to  fmg,  and  fight, 

And  ogle  every  lady.  [Exit. 


SCENE— A  Jmall  Room  in  the  Cottage;  a  Door 
in  the  Flat>  a  Chair  placed  near  it.  Enter  SIR 
HARRY  TORPID  from  Door  in  Flat. 

Sir  H.  'Sdeath  !  this  will  never  do :  I  have  been 
alone  in  that  dreffing-room  thefe  two  hours;  and 
though  I'm  in  love,  I  ftill  can't  fupport  folitude— 
no,  I  fhall  certainly  relapfe,  if  fomebody  don't 
come  and  ratcle  me  into  an  agreeable  ftate  of  vex- 
ation. I  feel  all  the  fymptoms,  the  doze,  the  ftu- 
por,  the  numbnefs. — Egad  !  I  almoft  long  for  my 
friend  Gabriel,  and  his  lumps  and  bumps ;  any 
thing  in  preference  to  this  dying  ftyle  of  living.— 
Ha  !  a  reprieve !  I  fee  the  thing  of  all  others 
likely  to  produce  agitation — a  petticoat  !  and,  no 
doubt,  Mrs.  Gabriel.  I'll  return  to  the  dreffing- 
room. —[.for  enters.'} 

Enter 
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Enter  PRIMITIVE  and  MRS.  BELFORD. 

Prim.  Now  do,  for  my  fake,  pray,  pray  juftify 
yourfelf. 

Mrs.  B.  Sir,  I  have  told  you  I  am  flandered. 

Prim.  Well  but  confider,  what  Mrs.  Gabriel 
fays  is  perfectly  true ;  I  know  nothing  of  your  hif- 
tory,  fhe  does  j  and  if  I  fhould  defile  this  innocent 
abode,  by  introducing  to  it  a  perfon  of  fufpicious 
character — 

Mrs.  B.  Sufpicious ! 

Prim.  Pardon  me ;  thefe  were  my  niece's  words, 
not  mine :  and  when  (he  added,  her  hufband's 
conftancy  might  be  corrupted — 

Mrs.  B.  Corrupted !  and  by  me !— Sir,  I  can 
only  anfwer,  I  am  innocentj  and  if  this  be  doubted, 
let  me  be  gone.  I  know,  by  lofing  you,  I've  loft 
my  bed,  my  only  friend  j  but  if  you  think  I'd  be 
indebted  for  my  fafety  to  thofe  who  fay  I  would  dif- 
grace  my  benefactor,  and  mar  connubial  and  do- 
meftic  love,  you  know  but  little  of  me.  I  cannot 
guefs  the  motive  for  their  cruelty ;  nor  fhould  I, 
by  accufing  others,  vindicate  myfelf ;  but  let  me 
tell  you,  Sir,  (lander  is  a  rank  and  poifonous  weed, 
and  never  yet  took  root  in  pure  unfullied  ground. 

Prim.  Well  then,  why  don't  you  explain  your- 
felf  ? — Plague  on't !  why  not  tell  n.e  your  name, 
your  family,  your  hiftory  ? — Come  now  do,  do  be 
good-natured. 

Mrs.  B.  Alas !  I  dare  not. 

Prim.  Dare  not ! 

Mrs.  B.  No  j  my  pride  won't  fuffer  me :  and 
my  ftory  would  but  expofe  one,  whom,  fpite  of  all 
my  wrongs,  I  ftill  am  weak  enough  to— (fulls  out 
her  handkerchief  and  weeps.)— Alk  me  no  more- 
pity  me,  and  let  me  begone. 

Prim. 
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Prim,  (half  crying.'}  'Tis  all  over — I  fee  'tis  all 
over. — Farewell  ! 

Mrs.  B*  Farewell !  and,  for  the  fervice  you  have 
rendered  me,  my  gratitude  (hall  only  die  with  me. 
— (Going,  Jhe  returns  and  ki/Jes  his  hand.} — Oh  ! 
I  did  hope  you  would  have  proved  a  father  to  me. 

Prim.  Did  you  ?  (weeps.}  My  poor  daughter 
hoped  the  fame — but  I  deferted  her.  I — goj  fmce 
you  won't  communicate,  I  entreat  you  go :  for 
pity's  fake,  don't  let  us  be  bidding  farewell  all 
night. — (Takes  out  a  purfe,  and  •puts  it  In  her  hand} 
There,  you  know  where  to  apply  when  you  want 
more ;  you  underftand  rne  ;  whilft  I  have  a  gui- 
nea, you  fhall  never  want  a  part  of  it. 

Mrs,  B.  Blefs  you  !  blefs  you,  Sir !—  But  I  for- 
got; I  have  left  fome  drawings  and  manufcripts 
in  the  next  room,  may  I  venture  to  return  for 
them  ? 

Prim.  You  may  :  but  if  you  fee  me  when  you 
come  back,  don't  fpeak  to  me;  we've  had  enough, 
of  leave-taking- — damn  ic  !  another  farewell  would 
choak  me. — [Exit  MRS.  BELFORD.] — Poor  foul  ! 
I  hope  'tis  no  crime  to  pity  her. — And,  fpite  of 
the  chafte  fociety  of  the  Cottage,  I've  a  great  mind 
to  call  her  back,  and — no,  no,  I  muftn't  riik  defiling 
fo  fpotlefs  and  immaculate  a  fcene. — Heigho  !  I'll 
fit  down  and  compofe  myfelf. — (Looks  round.} — 
Ay,  ay,  in  that  chair  I  may  reft  unfeen  by  her 
while  (he  pafles. — (Pointing  to  the  chair  near  the 
fiat."} — Yes,  here  I  may  be  quiet. — (Sits  in  /'/.)— 
And  if  I  can  but  deep  and  forget  her. — Poor  foul ! 
fhe  hoped  I  might  have  proved  a  father  to  her. — 
Poor  foul ! — (falls  back  and  dozes.} 

(SiR  HARRY  opens  doory  which  is  exaffly  be- 
hind the  chair,  but  dont  pujb  it  far  enough 
to  hit  the  (hair.} 

SirH. 
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Sir  11.  (feeding  out.}  No  Mrs.  Gabriel  yet— 
furely  1  heard  ibmebody — fofc,  I'll  peep  further.— 
[Pujhes  the  door  further  openy  and  hits  againft  the 
back  of  the  chair.) — l^ot  a  foul.  Damme !  I'll 
bear  it  no  longer. — (Bangs  open  the  door,  and  if 
hits  violently  againft  chair. — PRIMITIVE  jumps  out, 
and,  unjeen  by  SIR  HARRY,  gets  behind  the  door  to 
watch.} — Rather  than  be  left  alone,  and  endure 
this  tedium,  this  inanity,  I'll  plunge  into  any  fo- 
ciety. — (As  he  is  going) —  . 

Enter  MRS.  LACKBRAIN  hajiily. 

Mrs.  L.  O,  my  dear  Sir  Harry !  I've  run  my- 
felf  out  of  breath j  and  I'm  fo  frightened,  and  fo 
faint — fo — 1  (hall  be  able  to  fpeak  in  a  moment 
—there. 

Sir  H.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Why,  Gabriel  was  the  perfon  at  the 
paddock-gate  j  knows  I've  an  affignation  in  that 
drefiing-room :  he's  coming  here  to  fearch  ;  and  if 
you're  difcovered,  he'll  find  out  that  you  were  his 
aflailant,  and  inftantly  fight  you. 

(PRIMITIVE  watching  all  the  time.) 

Sir  H.  Well,  let  him  :  damme  !  employment  is 
the  very  thing  I  wanted. 

Mrs.  L.  Nay,  think  of  my  reputation — my 
hopes  with  Mr.  Primitive. — And,  look !  fee  what 
a  tremendous  cudgel  he  wields  over  his  head. 

Sir  H.  Gad  !  fo  he  does  ;  and  that  may  produce 
more  employment  than  is  neceflary :  and  fince  I 
am  unarmed,  and  your  reputation  is  in  danger,  I 
tell  you  what — I  was  before  going ;  and,  if  you'll 
promife  to  befriend  Marchmont,  I'll  fly  to  faft  that 
time  itfelf  fhan't  overtake  me.  [Exit. 
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Mrs.  L.  So,  Sir,  you  think  I've  a  lover  Here? 
but  it's  all  a  falfehood,  Sir  :  and  I  fhould  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  return  for  fecuring  Mr.  Primitive's 
fortune,  by  my  fcandalizing  this  Mrs.  Belford  ? 

Prim,  (looking  over  door.}  Scandalize  her! 

Gabr.  You  fecured  !  why  'twas  I  —  'cwas  the 
fweet  child  of  nature  that  — 

Mrs.  L.  Don't  tell  me,  Sir  ;  [  fay  it  was  my 
doing. 

Gabr.  And  I  fay  it  was  mine  :  wasn't  it  my 
fervant  that  made  him  believe  cards  of  invitation 
figns  of  domeftic  comfort  j  being  up  all  night,  a 
proof  of  early  rifing  ?  And  didn't  I  convince  old 
Hurlo-Thumbo  that  reeling  was  rural  awkward- 
nefs;  and  the  Mufti  of  claret,  the  rofy  hue  of  health  ? 
—  But  enough  of  old  Hurlo-Thumbo. 

Prim.  Hurlo-Thumbo  ! 

Gabr.  Now  for  the  drefilng-room. 

Mrs.  L.  O,  pray  do,  Sir,  pray  fearch  the  dreff- 
ing-room. 

Gabr.  I  will  ;  and  Jemmy  Swagger  fhall  be  no- 
thing to  it.  —  But  firft  I'll  lock  the  door,  and  then 
go  bring  coufin  baronet  to  fee  me  perform  fuch  an 
operation.  —  (Locks  the  door,  leaving  PRIMITIVE 
ft  finding  up  in  the  chair;  who  tap  shim  on  the  bead.— 
GABRIEL  turns  round,  and  they  meet  face  to  face.) 

Enter  MRS.  BELFORD. 

Prim.-  Your  fervanr,  rural  innocence  !  —  your 
moft  obedient,  connubial  love  ! 

Gabr.  What  !  is  it  you,  uncle  ? 

Prim.  Yes,  it's  old  Hurlo-Thumbo.  —  For  you, 
wronged,  injured  lady,  (to  MRS.  B.)  without  pry- 
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ing  further  into  your  hiftory,  henceforth  accepi 
thofe  favours  I  defigned  for  them  j  henceforth  let 
me  be  a  father  to  you. — And,  d'ye  hear,  Sir  ? 
(/<?  GABR.)  if  you  expect  to  profit  by  my  future 
bounty,  retire— -retire,  and  repent. 

Gabr.  Well,  we'll  go,  uncle. — And  I  begin  to 
think  I  (hall  repent  j  for  I'm  ftill  fo  much  a  child 
of  nature  as  to  feel  forry  for  my  behaviour  to  that 
lady  :  I  am  indeed ;  for  though  my  education  has 
made  me  a  fool,  I  think  I'm  not  quite  a  knave  : — 
though  my  head  is  wrong,  my  heart  is  right;  and 
I  dare  fay,  when  we're  all  fober,  we  fhall  ftill  be 
friends.  \Exeunt  GABR.  and  MRS.  L. 

Prim.  Plha  !  away  with  you  ! — Odlheart !  town 
manners  are  to  me  unbearable,  even  in  their  proper 
fphere:  but  brought  into  the  country ;  introduced 
into  the  calm,  fequeftered  vale  ! — Though  I  hope 
and  truft  the  cafe  is  fingular;  and  that  the  Engliih 
cottage  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  feat  of  peace,  in- 
duftry,  and  virtue.  \Exit  with  MRS.  B. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTH  ACT. 
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ACT     V. 

SCENE— The  Infide  «/CRAFTLY'J  Library,  filled 
with  fays,  "Jewellery,  &c.  as  Libraries  art  at 
Watering  Places — a  Raffling  'Table  in  the  Centre. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  from  Door  in  Flat. 

Sir  H.  So — 'tis  as  poor  Rofa  expefted.  Craftly 
has  the  appointment  of  the  new  fteward,  and  her 
father  is  again  at  his  mercy.  What's  to  be  done  ? 
There  is  no  way  but  to  expofe  him  to  Mr.  Pri- 
mitive. Gad,  I'll  try  hard  for  it — I  don't  mind 
trouble.  That  (Jnapping  bis  fingers)  for  content, 
and  the  placid  ftreams  of  life !  give  me  love,  and 
a  little  agreeable  hot- water. 

Enter  PRIMITIVE  and  MRS.  BELFORD. 

Mrs.  5.  Alas !  that  is  his  fituation — a  diftrefied 
author.  By  his  pen  he  earns  a  fcanty  pittance  for 
himfelf  and  daughter ;  and  for  her  fake  I  thus  pre- 
fume  to  recommend  him  to  the  ftewardfliip. 

Sir  H.  (advancing  to  Prim.)  And  I  prefume  to 
back  that  recommendation  ?  The  gentleman  at 
the  Priory  is  a  worthy  man. 

Prim.  Why,  that's  true — and  I  certainly  am 
much  indebted  to  you  for  bumping  me  out  of  that 
chair,  and  1  can't  bear  to  deny  my  dear  adopted 
any  thing.  But  you  fhould  confider,  my  worthy 
friend,  Craftly  is  the  only  perfon  who,  from  his 
experience,  can  felecT:  a  proper  fteward  for  me  ; 
*  and. 
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and,  therefore,  he  muft  have  the  nomination. — 
Nay,  I  am  peremptory,  Sir. — And  now  (to  Mrs. 
BELFORD)  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  arrival 
from  the  the  dens  of  Arcadia  at  the  feat  of  learning 
and  rationality. 

Sir  H.  Learning  and  rationality  ! 

Prim.  To  be  fure,  Sir.  What,  with  the  works 
of  deceafed  authors,  and  the  fociccy  of  living  ones, 
I  know  no  place  more  amufing  and  inftrucliing 
than  the  houfe  of  a  refpeftable  book  feller — and 
fuch  a  one  is  Crafcly !  But  let  me  look  about  me 
(puts  on  bis  JpzBacles),  Fm  told  he  has  made 
great  improvements  fmce  I  went  abroad.  Blefs 
me,  what  a  noble  room  !  And  here  (going  towards 
the  ccunters]^  what's  here  ?  Children's  riding- 
horfcs,  cricket  bats,  powder,  pomatum,  candlc- 
fiicks,  and  tea-pots  !  Pfha!  we've  made  a  miftake. 
Come  along— this  is  a  toy- (hop — this  can'c  be  a 
library. 

SirH.  Not  a  library  !  ha  !  ha  !— that's  good  ! — 
What,  I  fuppofe,  you  thought  Craftly  dealt  in 
books  ? 

Prim.  To  be  fure.  What  elfe  fhould  he  deal 
in? 

'Sir  H.    What  \  why,  in  raffling. 

Prim.'  Now,  what  the  devil  is  raffling  ? 

Sir  H,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  He  dont  know  what  raf- 
fling is  (goes  up  to  tbe  table).  Look,  look  at  this 
gaming-table.  Behold  this  dice-box.  -Here! 
here's  the  feat  of  learning  and  rationality  (throws 
dice). 

Prim.  Heaven  defend  me  !  And  you  call  this 
raffling,  do  you  ? 

Sir  H.  Yes;  and  trifling  and  infignificant  as  the 
fport  rray  appear,  I  know  no  fpecies  of  gaming 
more  fatal  or  pernicious.  Mrs.  Lackbrain  is  at 
once  an  inftance.  She  told  me  hericlf,  that  when, 

only 
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only  nine  years  old,  Mr.  Craftly  perfuaded  her 
mother  to  let  pretty  Mifs  throw  for  a  pocket-book. 
— She  grafp'd  the  dice  box  in  her  little  hand,  and 
being  fuccefsful,  her  paffion  for  play  became  fo  un- 
controulable,  that  (he  was  never  eafy  till  Ihe  loft 
every  fhilling  of  her  fortune. 

Prim.  I  won't  believe  a  word  on't — He  is  too 
honorable  — too  prudent. 

Sir  H.  Won't  you  ?  then  bet  me  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  lhall  confefs  it  to  your  face. 

Prim.    I  bet — L commit  the  very  crime! — 

Sir  H.  Nay,  then  humour  me  fo  far  as  to  fay  'tis 
a  bet.  See !  here  he  comes — and  to  fecure  his 
confeflion,  fay  you  have  betted  that  raffling  is  a 
more  productive  trade  than  bookfelling.  Come 
now — do — do  indulge  me. 

Prim.  Well,  in  order  to  convince  you  of  your 
error,  I  will  humour  you. 

Enter  CRAFTLY. 

Coufin,  I  rejoice  to  fee  you ;  by t  before  I  fay  a  word 
on  other  fubjecls,  you  muft  decide  a  wager  between 
me  and  this  gentleman.  Ha!  ha!  What  do  you 
think  ?  I  have  laid  a  hundred  pounds  that  you 
get  more  money  by  raffling  than  bookfelling. 

Craft.    Indeed  !  and  has  he  taken  the  bet  ? 

Sir  H.  I  have — and  be  cautious — a  hundred 
pounds  is  an  obje£t  to  a  poor  Baronet  j  and  re- 
member, I  am  on  the  fide  of  bookfelling. 

Prim.  And  I  on  raffling,  and  I'm  moft  anxious 
to  win. 

Sir  H.    And  fo  am  I. 

Craft.  You  are,  are  you  ?  Then,  in  addition 
to  gratifying  the  old  gentleman,  I'll  work  you  for 
the  furniture  {afide}.  Joy,  Coufin!  the  wager's 
yours  !  I  know  no  more  of  books  than  he  or  any 
other  man  of  falhion  does.  So3  I  fay  (afide  to  SIR 
F  2  HARLV), 
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HARRY),  who'll  peep  through  the  iron  bars  firft, 

DOW? 

SirH.  Pfha!  I'll  have  ftronger  demonftration— 
prove  it — prove  it,  Sir. 

Prim.   Aye,  prove  it,  Sir. 

Craft,  (elbowing  PRIM,  and  winking}.  Don't  be 
afraid — I'll  fatisfy  him  (takes  out  a  paper).  Look 
here  now — here  are  twelve  names  to  raffle  for  that 
filver  tea-caddee  at  half  a  guinea  a-piece.  » 

Sir  H.  Well,  where's  your  profit?  It  cofts  you 
fix  guineas. 

Craft.  No,  it  don't — it  only  cofts  me  three — fo 
there  you  fee  (elbowing  PRIM,  again)—- 'Tis  two  to 
one  in  our  favour  already;  ha!  ha! 

[PRIMITIVE  tries  to  laugh  with  him,  but 
cannot.'} 

SirH.  Ay:  but  another  thing— All  the  names 
are  not  paid  for. 

Craft.  I  know — Mr.  Wilkins  ifn't  paid  for—- 
and why?  Becaufe  I'm  Mr.  Wilkins. 

Prim.  You  Mr.  Wilkins? 

Craft.  To  be  fure.  The  higheft  throw,  you 
fee,  wins  the  prize,  and  the  filling  a  raffle  is  the 
work  of  time. — Then  one  comes — throws  "  thirty- 
"  five/'  and  goes  to  town — another  "  forty,"  and 
follows — another  «*  forty-five,"  and  he  goes  too. 
Very  well !  Then,  I'm  to  inform  them  by  letter 
who's  the  winner — then,  of  courfe,  you  know  I'm 
the  winner,  for  I  throw  "  forty-feven,"  and  write 
word,  Mr.  Wilkins  has  won  the  tea  caddee.  There 
—now — now  are  you  fatisfied,  or  will  you  hear 
more,  fimpleton  ?  ha!  ha!  ha!  (laughing  and  flill 
elbcw'mg  Prim.} 

Sir  H.  No— I'm  quite  fatisfied — ar'n't  you, 
Mr.  Primitive? 

Prim.  Quite — I  never  was  more  fatisfied  in  all 
my  life,  ha !  ha  !  ha  I  And,  as  I  don'c  wifh  to  be 
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raffled  out  of  my  property ;  take  notice,  that 
inftead  of  accepting  a  perfon  of  your  nomination,  I 
appoint  the  gentleman  at  the  Priory  fole  (leward 
to  all  my  eftates. 

Craft.   Hem  !    appoint  him  fteward  ? 

Sir.  H.  Ayj  would  you  have  him  appoint  Mr. 
Wilkins  ? 

Prim.  Yes;  would  you  have  me  appoint  Mr.' 
Wilkins? 

Sir.  H.  I  fay,  who'll  peep  through  the  iron  bars 
firft  now? 

Prim.  But  come — let  us  go  inftantly,  and  ac- 
quaint your  friend  with  his  appointment. 

Craft.  Nay,  coufin,  but  hear  me,  upon  my 
word  I  meant  no  harm — I  thought  all  was  fair  in 
gaming. 

Prim.  More  (hame  for  you — and  thank  Heaven, 
I'm  too  old  falhioned  to  countenance  fuch  prac- 
tices ;  fo  preferring  the  diftrefled  author  to  the 
raffling  bookfeller,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  and 
Mr.  Wilkins  for  ever. 

[Exit  with  Mrs.  BELFORD. 

Sir.  H.  And  pray,  Sir,  make  my  bed  refpects 
to  Mrs.  Wilfcins;  and  take  my  advice,  improve 
young  minds  by  the  fale  of  good  moral  publications, 
inftead  of  corrupting  them  in  the  word  manner— by 
initiating  them  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  gaming- 
table.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE—,* 
Enter  ROSA. 

Rofa.  Where,  where  can  my  father  have  wan- 
dered ?     I  tremble  every  moment  for  his  fafety — 
F  3  for 
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for  alas !  we  are  again  in  the  power  of  our  perfe- 
cutor;  and  already,  perhaps,  he  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  malice— and  yet  there  is  one  hope  ;  the  kind, 
the  generous  Sir  Harry  Torpid  promifed  he  would 
fee  Mr.  Primitive. 

Enter  SIR  HARRY  TORPID. 

Sir.  //.  And  he  has  feen  him,  and  it's  all  fettled — 
no  more  fugging,  copying,  and  compofing  now: — 
No— inftead  of  daughter  to  a  poor  poet,  you  are 
heirefs  to  a  gentleman  of  three  hundred  a-year. 

Rofa.  Nay,  no  tantalizing — But  tell  me  who  is 
the  new  fteward  ? 

Sir-H.  Who?  Why,  your  father!  Aye,  things 
are  as  they  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Marchmont  is 
fteward  to  Mr.  Primitive's  eftates,  and  Craftly 
and  his  dice-boxes  will  be  fent  to  the  round-houfe 
— But  don't  fuppofe  you  have  to  thank  me— 
Here  comes  your  benefactrefs. 

Enter  MKS.  BELFORD. 

Rofa.  Heavens !  to  her  ! — The  very  perfon  I  fo 
longed  to  fee. — Welcome,  welcome  ! 

Mrs.  B.  (taking  her  band  and  kijfing  it).  Do  [ 
again  behold  you  ? — Pardon  me  i  buc  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  elfe  fince  firft  I  law  you. 

Sir  H.  No  more  have  I — that's  my  cafe  exactly 
— and  for  the  fervice  you  have  rendered — 

Mrs.  B.  What  I  have  done  has  been  for  your 
fake,  Rofa.  We  are  compelled  by  ftrong  and  cruel 
circumftances  (ay,  Heaven  has  fo  decreed  it)  to  live 
for  ever  feparve. — And  had  I  left  you  in  diftrefs — 
but  now  the  dread  of  poverty  is  paft — and  that 
thought,  perhaps,  will  cheer  me  in  my  hours  of 
abfence — perhaps  may  make  the  lofs  of  you  fup- 
portabk. 
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Rofa.  The  lofs  of  me  ! — what,  now,  when  you've 
fo   ferved,    and    fo  attached   me,   will   you  leave 


me  r 


Mrs.  B.  Ay,  for  ever.— Afk  me  not  why,  fweet 
girl;  tempt  me  not  to  unfold  a  hiftory  that  will 
plant  thorns  in  your  breaft,  and  expofe — no,  never, 
never  can  the  myftery  be  folved. 

Rofa.  Nay,  but  we  will  not  feparate. — And, 
look!  yonder's  my  father  •,  Til  call  him  to  thank 
you  {going). 

Mrs.  B.  (holding  her.)  Not  for  your  life  !  not 
for  your  life  ! 

Rofa.  Nay,  do  not  deny  me  ;  let  me  adminifter 
relief  to  one  who  (lands  fo  much  in  need  of  it. 

Mrs.  B.  Mark  !  what  picture's  that  he  fo  in- 
tently gazes  on  ? 

Rofa.  I  know  not:  but 'tis  connected  with  his 
fecret  grief;  for  oft',  when  he  conceived  h,rnfclf 
unfeen,  I  have  obferved  him  prefs  it  to  his  lips,  till 
he  diffolved  in  tears. — And  look  again  ! — fee  now 
how  he  devours  it  with  his  k  rifts  ! 

Afr-s.B.  Maddening  fight!— I  know  too  well 
who  it  refemblcs. — Oh,  villain  !  villain  ! 

Rofa.  Villain  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Yes;  I  have  too  long  fpared  him  ;  too 
long  in  pity  fmother'd  the  dark  tale. — But  now  'tis 
open  enmity — avowed  defiance — and  he  (hall  feel 
an  injured  woman's  vengeance. 

Sir  H.  How ! 

Rofa.  Amazement ! 

Mrs.  B.  Inftantly  conduct  me  to  him  ;  and  tell 
him,  (he  who  conferred  an  accidental  fervice  en- 
treats no  recompence  but  this  :  tell  him,  laft  nighc 
I  whiled  away  my  hours  in  compofuion  of  an 
.artlefs  tale ;  and  as  an  author  of  fuperior  fame,  I 
f  4  come 
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come  to  him  for  cenfure,  or  for  praife.— (Producing 
tbemanu/cript.)—Give\t — 'twill  intereft-  'twill  in- 
ftruct — oh  !  yes,  'twill  ftrike  him  to  the  heart. 

Sir  H.  Gad  !  I'm  frightened  out  of  my  fenfes. 
I  hope  you'll  let  me  join  the  party ;  for,  upon  my 
foul !  there's  no  flaying  alone  under  fuch  myfterious 
circumftances. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  Sirj  thefe  meetings  muft  be  pri- 
vate.—  Come,  Rofa. — Poor  girl  !  I  tremble  for 
you :  I  fee  I  have  alarmed  you ;  and  on  your  ac- 
count I  could  again  be  filent  and  difcreet ;  but  the 
picture- — you  favv  him  prefs  it  to  his  lips — you  faw 
him  hide  it  in  his  bread — that  roufes — fires  me  !— 
while  I  have  tfrength  and  life,  conduct  me  to  him. 

[Exit  with  ROSA. 

Sir  H.  And  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? — Whilft 
I  have  life  and  ftrength  I'll  conduct  myfelf  to  Mr. 
Primitive,  and  we'll  return  and  overhear  all  that 
paffes-.  And  now  I  ought  to  be  on  the  pinnacle  of 
happinefs,  for  I  am  fo  choaked  with  agitation — bur, 
however,  I  fee  a  man  may  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  [Exit. 

SCENE— An  Apartment  in  the  Priory ;    painted 
Windows ;  a  Gothic  Table,  and  three  Chairs. 

Enter  MARCHMONT  and  ROSA.— (ROSA  las  the. 
manufcript  in  her  hand.) 

March.  Aftonifhing  !— -Raifed  to  profperity  by 
one  I  fo  neglected,  and  afk  no  recom pence  but  the 
revifion  of  a  manufcript !  — 'Slife,  'tis  incredible: 
and  remember,  Roia,  we  have  already  had  reafon 
to  fuipect  her  j  and  therefore,  till  I  know  the  mo- 
tive for  her  generofity,  I  fliall  not  condefcend  to 
profit  by  it, 

Rofa, 
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Refa.  What !  won't  you  fee  her  ?  will  you  again 

diS" Unthinking  girl!  why  wherefore  fhould 
foe  ferve  me  ?— You  are  yourfelf,  perhaps,  the 
bribe :  and  (hall  I  owe  preferment  to  my  daugh- 
ter's (hame  ?-No,  toe  fhall  not  entcr.-A nd yet, 
if  after  all  her  motive  toould  be  good;  if,  to  tt 
only  one  who  has  ftept  forth  to  ferve  me,  I  prove 
fufpicious  and  ungrateful-that  muft  not  be-give 
me  the  manufcript,  and  condud  her  in. 

Rofa.  Here,  here  it  is,  Sir  (gtvtng  i/).--A.ncl 
recollect,  thefe  art  but  the  heads  the  outlines  of 
the  book;  and  you  are  to  dec.de,  whether  the 
materials  are  fufficient  to  ground  a  work  upo ,n.-~ 
And  now  look,  Sir,  (goes  to  the  wing,  and  leads  on 
MRS.  BELFORD,  mtb  bar  -veil  down,)  here  is  our 

™Marll.  &Madam,  after  what  pa  fled  when  laft  I 
faw  you,  I  fcarce  know  how  to  addrefs  you.- 
be  leaced.— 

ROSA  draws  a  chair;  MRS.  BELFORD//J. 

I'm  told  you  have  conferred  an  everlafting  favour 
on  me;  aU  as  a  recompcnce.  you  only  aH,  wha 
is  moft  flattering  to  an  author's  pnde.~I  (hall  not 
trouble  you  with  thanks,  but  will  proceed.--(^ 

W//>  KOSA/*  *  MRshB£L^^^;;ti 

«•  Sketch  of  a  Romance,  to  be  called  Henry  ana 
«  Eliza  —Eliza,  againft  the  confent  of  a  parent  as 
I  Tond  as  .ffluentf  married  Henry  .-I ^wo  year, 
«<  foon  paffed  in  harmony  and  joy,  and  He 
c«  bleffed  them  with  a  pledge  of  mutual  love  -, 
fc  The  third  began  v\to  poverty  and  forrow;  and 
f  to  preferve  her  child  and  hufband  from  ditofs. 
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**  Eliza  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  her  enraged  fa- 
<c  ther  i  who,  in  companion  to  her  fufferings,  fup- 
"  plied  her  with  a  remittance,  as  the  lalt  token  of 
«f  parental  love."  —  (Paufes  and  weeps.) 

Rofa  (rifes).  Go  on,  Sir:  I  feel  as  much  inte- 
refted  as  yourfelf  :  pray  go  on. 

March,  (reading.}  "  Henry,  though  rofiefled 
"  of  honor  and  of  talent,  could  not  refill  >empta- 
<c  tion:  and  allured  to  the  gaming-table  by  the 
c{  arts  of  a  female  feducer,  loft  the  remittance,  fa- 
<f  crificed  the  fole  maintenance  of  his  family,  and 
"  left  Eliza  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors."  —  (Rijes 
Und  goes  forward.}  —  "  The  houfe,  and  poor  re- 
«c  mains  of  their  efTeds,  were  taken  from  her;  and 
€t  when  fhe  fought  the  hufband  of  her  heart,  he 
"  was  not  to  be  found.  —  Loft  in  the  vortex  of  dif- 
«f  fipation,  he  had  forgot  the  wife  he  once  adored  ; 
*c  and  revelling  in  luxury  and  guilt,  thought  not 
"  that  Eliza  was  dtfticute  and  foriaken."  -  Oh, 
horror  !  horror  !  —  (Drops  the  book.)  —  Speak  !  who 
are  you  ?  whence  came  you  ? 

MARCH  MONT,  whilft  reading  the  above,  is 
much  agitated,  pau/es  off-en,  and  trembles 
violently.  MRS.  BELFORD  alfi  is  much 
agitated  j  apparently  gazing  intently  en 
MARCHMONT,  half  rifmg  from  ber  chait> 
&c.  ROSA  obfirves  them  loth  with  afto- 
y  and  occafionally  burfts  into  tears. 


Rofa  (taking  up  the  book  and  prefenting  it  to 
MARCHMONT).  Proceeds  for  pity's  fake  proceed  — 
nay,  you  muft,  you  (hall. 

March.  Oh  !  I  cannot. 

Rofa    (reads}.     "  Eliza    thus    reduced,    thus 

*f  deferted    both    by    parent    and    hufband,     no 
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longer   could   maintain   the  only  comfort  that 
was°  left    her.— Diftrefs    foon    tore   her    from 
her    child  :     Hie    placed    it    under    the    pro- 
teaion  of  a  relation  of  its  father  j  and,  t 
port  herfelf,  fbe  changed  her  name ;  and,  in  a 
ftate  of  menial  fervice,  went  to  Switzerland.-- 
-  There,   woe-worn   and   forlorn,   robbed 
«  hope,  a  prey  to  anguilh  and  defpair—" 

March.  Diftraaion  !  madnefs!— I  know  the  reft 
—(hatching  the  book  from  ROSA,  and  advancing 
towards  MRS.  B.)-fhe  died-died  of  a  broken 

1C *Mrs.  B.  (who  has  before  rifen  from  her  feat, 
throws  up  her  veil.)  No,  fhe  lives.-Behold  me 
Marchmont,  after  an  abfence  of  twelve  cheerlefs 
v  ears— behold  that  once -loved  wife,  who  would 
have  begged, ftarved,  periled  with  you.— (MARCH. 
(lasers,  and  faints  in  a  chair.) 

Rofa.  My  mother !   (runs  and  embraces  her.)  . 
Mrs.  B.  The  ftory  of  my  death  was  but  an  arti- 
fice to  fave  me  from  inquiry  ;  and  now  I  came,  m- 
cenfed  with  wrongs,  to  goad  you  to  the  foul  with  my 
reproaches;    but  the  remembrance  of  our  former 
loye,  that  altered  look,  that  worn,  exhaufted  f 
—Poor  Marchmont !  I  may  avoid,  but  I  canno 
upbraid  him.-Farewell!— f^»£,  ROSA  holds  her.) 
March.  O  my  torn  heart!— (in  turning  in  the 
chair  the  pifture  is  difcovered  hanging  from  his  neck.) 
Look,  look,  my  mother !— Is  he  not  now 


an  objed  of  compaffion  ? 

Mrs.  B.  He  is.—  But  fee!  he  wears  a  bafililk 
ftrike  me  dead—  the  pidure,  Rofa. 

Rofa.  Nay,  but  for  my  fake,  mother  :  though 
as  a  hufoand  guilty,  he  has  been  the  bcft  of  fathers  : 
and  fince  this  hated  objed  is  the  bar,  I  will  remove 
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— (takes  the  pifture.) — How  ! — that  look—thole 
eyes — merciful  powers  !  it  is  the  portrait  of  my 
mother ! 

Mrs.  B.  Can  it — (trembling,  and  looking  at  *'/)— 
yes,  mine  is  the  picture  he  devours  with  kifles — 
mine  the  relemblance  that  he  bathes  with  tears  ! 
MARCH  MONT,  fuddenly  recovering,   and  pull- 
ing  ROSA  forward,   without  feeing   MRS. 
MARCHMONT. 

March,  (rifes.)  She's  gone  I— fly — follow— call 
her  back  :  tell  her,  I  am  not  fo  guilty  as  (he  thinks 
me;  for,  as  I  hope  for  happinefs  to  come,  my 
heart  was  ever  only  hers;  and  though  involved  in 
blacked  difiipation,  my  truth  and  conftancy  were 
yet  untainted  :  tell  her  befides — 

Rofa.  Look,  father ! 

March.  Ah !  do  I  once  more — my  child,  fall 
proftrate  at  her  feet ;  entreat,  implore  forgivenefs. 
— (They  both  kneel.) — My  wife  ! 

Rofa.  My  mother  !  can  you  pronounce  a  par- 
don ? 

Mrs.  M.  I  would,  but  tears  prevent  me. — (Gets 
between  them,  and  embraces  them  both.)— 'Merciful 
heaven  !  receive  a  fuppliant's  thanks  j  for  thus  en- 
circled by  my  child  aad  hufband,  what  now  is 
wanting  ? 

Enter  PRIMITIVE  and  SIR  HARRY  TORPID. 

Prim.  What  ?  why  a  father — and  here  he  is. — 
That  father  who  defcrted  you — who  adopted  you— 
who—hang  it !  why  don''t  you  fpeak,  Sir  Harry  ? 
you  fee  my  tongue  fticks  to  my  mouth. 

Sir  H.  Who  took  the  name  of  Primitive  for  an 

eftate  of  two  hundred  ihoufand  pounds— who  will 

(hare  it   with   you  j   raife  you   from  poverty  ancj 

forrow  to  joy  and  affluence,  to— damn  it !  I  copy 

9  your 
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your  example;   my  tongue  fticks  to  my  mouth 
too. 

Mrs.  M.  Heavens !  in  my  benefa&or  do  I  be- 
hold a  parent  ? 

Prim.  You  do  ;  and  but  for  the  curft  circum- 
ftance  of  changing  names,  we  fhouid  have  known 
each  other  long  ago. — But  now  I  hold  you  to  my 
heart. — You  alfo,my  little  grand- daughter — zooksl 
I  muft  give  you  a  kifs  for  your  likenefs  to  your 
mother  (kij/e*  her"). 

Sir  PL  So  muft  I  (kiffes  her}. — I  beg  pardon, 
but  I  always  copy  Mr.  Primitive. 

Prim.  For  you,  Mr.  Marchmont,  I  was  once 
coming  forward  ro  throttle  you ;  but  when  I  recol- 
ledled^I  deferved  the  fame  punifhment,  I  pitied 
and  forgave  you.  Henceforth  I'll  be  a  friend  to 
you,  a  father  to  your  wife,  a  grandfather  to  your 
daughter— and  what's  more,  with  your  leave,  I'll 
be  a  grandfather  to  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.  Ay  do ;  pray  let  me  be  one  of  the  fa- 
mily :  I've  long  had  a  predilection  for  matrimony  j 
and,  from  what  we've  juft  witnefifed,  I'm  fure  it  will 
produce  agitation  in  abundance. 

March.  Then,  Sir,  if  I'm  to  be  confulted,  I  can 
only  fay,  you  faved  me  once  from  ruin,  and  I  know 
no  man  that  fo  well  deferves  my  daughter. 

Pi.m  So  he  did  me;  and  I  know  no  man  that 
fo  well  deferves  my  grand-daughter. — And  nowy 
what  does  (he  fay  ? 

Rofa,  That  to  deferve  him,  who  has  fo  ferved 
you  and  my  deareft  father,  will  be  the  future  ftudy 
of  my  life. 

Sir  H.  (faking  her  hand  and  kijfing  zV.)  Then, 
thus  I  feal  the  bargain — and  now,  I  only  beg  one 
thing — after  marriage  don't  let  us  be  too  happy — 

you 
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you  muft  now  and  then  differ  with  me  to  keep  me 
alive,  for  there  is  only  one  place  in  which  I  dread  a 
difference,  and  that  is  here. 

You  who  can  fave,  or  kill  us  with  a  breath, 
Stamp  our  exiftence,  don't  put  Life  to  death ; 
Impatient  now,  we  wait  your  dread  commands; 
So  let  us  live,  for  life  is  in  your  hands. 


THE   END, 


EPILOGUE, 

Written  by  JAMES  COBB,   Efq.    and  fpoken  by   Mr.  MUNDEN 
in  the  Char  after  of  PRIMITIVE. 


ALL  things  are  chang'd  fince  I  was  laft  in  town, 
And  all  that's  in  it  feems  turn'd  upfide  down, 
Farewell  the  flowing  wig,  the  fnuff-box,  cane, 
Emblems  of  wifdom  !  ye  no  longer  reign  ! 
Where'er  I  go,  I've  fome  new  caufe  for  wonder, 
And  what's  ftill  worfe,  each  hour  begets  a  blunder. 

'Twas  but  laft  week  as  travelling  to  town, 
Meaning  to  give  the  poft-boy  half  a  crown, 
The  inn  being  full,  all  riot,  noife  and  pother, 
And  really  one  mock-head's  fo  like  another, 
I,  chancing  rear  Lord  Dafhaway  to  ftand, 
Whipt  my  half-crown  into  his  Lordfliip's  hand. 
His  gig  he  call'd  for,  dar'd  me  to  deride  him  ; 
Then  whirPd  away,  his  fervant  clofe  befide  him ; 
And  there  again,  ye  moderns,  I  reproach  ye, 
Once  Coachy  drove,  the  Matter  now  drives  Coachy. 
Courtiers  and  Citizens,  Law,  Phyfic,  Trade, 
Now  are  difguis'd  in  general  mafquerade, 
The  cropping  fyflem  over  all  prevails, 
And  horfes,  like  t'aeir  mafters,  dock  their  tails. 
Coats  are  unfkirted — flaps — the  waiftcoats  lofe, 
And  boots  cut  down,  are  but  high  quarter'd  fhoe?, 
The  very  ftreets,  this  fafliion  too  refines, 
The  fhopkeepers  have  taken  down  their  figns. 
Nought  elfe,  indeed,  comes  down  but  thefe  devices ; 
Fot  tho'  they  lower  their  figns,  they  raife  their  prices. 
O  Tempora  !   O  Mores  !   men  and  (hops, 
Horfes,  boots,  coats,  and  waiftcoats— all  are  crop-. 
Fafhion  has  times  and  feafons  alter'd  quite  ; 
At  dinner-time  they  breakfaft,  dine  at  night. 
And — if  they  can  contrive  to  rife  fo  foon, 
A  morning'*  rid*',  take  in  the  afternoon. 

Qur 
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Our  beaux  and  belles,  November's  fogs  deride; 
Enjoy  cold  weather  by  the  water  fide; 
And  then,  in  Spring,  to  town  return  together ; 
To  pafs,  what  they  call  winter,  in  warm  weather. 

To  other  fcenes  fhall  Primitive  retire  ; 
There,  while  J  chat,  around  my  focial  fire ; 
Tho'  oft'  o'er  Fafhion's  world  (hall  Fancy  range./ 
One  object  claims  regard,  that  knows  no  change  j 
Envy  muft  own,  true  to  a  Briton's  name, 
That  Englifh  Heart  of  Oak,  remains  the  fame. 
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SCENE B  A  T  H, 


PROLOGUE. 


Written    ly    ROBERT    MERRT,    Eft; 

TN  this  bleft  Land  thro'  every  varying  Age 

Public  and  Private  Life  have  had  their  Rage  ; 
In  good  King  Arthur's  Days,  with  cumbrous  Shield, 
The  Iron  Champions  pranc'd  upon  the  Field ; 
Relentlefs  Beauty  bade  the  Knights  advance, 
And  bear  the  Rage  romantic  on  their  Lance. 
From  length  of  Time  this  Fury  found  its  Death, 
And  wifer  Fafliions  mark'd  Elizabeth  ; 
Her  modeft  Dames  were  form'd  of  milder  Stuff, 
But  check 'd  Preemption  with  a  monftrous  Ruff: 
Their  Breakfaft  Rage  all  Delicacy  mocks, 
Early  they  pick'd  the  Pinion  of  an  Ox  ; 
Then  rode  in  State  behind  the  Scepter'd  Fair, 
On  Horfeback,  full  as  well  as  my  Lord  May'r. 
Thefe  Modes  howe'er  are  alter'd,  and  of  late, 
Beef,  but  not  Modefty,  is  out  of  Date  : 
For  now,  inftead  of  rich  Sir- loins,  we  fee 
Green  Calipafh  and  yellow  Calippee  : 
Now  Ladies  mine  from  Phaetons  afar, 
And  very  feon  perhaps  may  learn  to  fpar : 
At  leifure  Hours  they  work  Settees  and  Chairs, 
Or  wafte  their  Youth  on  Puddings  or  on  Pray'rs. 
As  thus  the  Manners  differ,  Writers  try 
To  trace  the  whimfical  variety. 
With  Obfervation  juft,  and  Mirror  true, 
Prefent  each  reigning  Folly  to  the  view. 
Yet  hold,  our  Author's  feen  all  Rage  outgoes,  %       .    • 

A  new  eccentric  Character  he  fhews : 

No 
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No  doughty  Quixote,  and  no  modern  Fighter — 

A  Dramatizing  Hero — Play  Inditer  : — 

One  who  to  gain  Applaufe,  like  Wits  in  Vogue, 

Torments  with  Prologue,  or  with  Epilogue; 

At  every  Houfe  with  Incident  he  meets, 

And  thinks  he  fees  Proceffions  in  the  Streets ; 

In  common  Life  will  Unities  expeft, 

Looks  up  to  Politics  for  ftage  Effeft  ; 

And  fo  mifled,  that  if  his  Wife  fliould  die, 

She's  made  a  charming  Act  he  would  cry. 

But  let  me  not  our  Comedy-foreftal, 

Or  court  your  Judgement  till  the  Curtain  fall ; 

Meantime  we'll  ftrive  your  Patience  to  beguile, 

And  win  from  lovelieft  Lips  the  bright'ning  fmile ; 

Welcome  the  approving  Luftre  as  it  flies, 

From  this. refulgent  Hemifphere  of  Eyes. 

Such  as  it  is,  we  give  it  to  your  View, 

And  truli  our  Caufe  to  Candour,  and  to  you. 


T  H,E 

DRAMATIST: 

A 

COMEDY. 


ACT      I. 

SCENE — The  Grove — Lady  WAITFOR'T'S  Honfe. 

A  Window  open,  and  Mufic  heard. 
Enter  MARIANNE,  and 'LETTY,  from  the  Ilcaje. 


B 


MARIANNE. 


>UT  I  tell  you  I  will  come  out  - 1  did'nc 
come  to  Bath  to  be  confin'd,  nor  I  won'c — I 
hate  all  their  company  but  fweet  Mils  Cour- 
teneys. 

Letty.  I  declare  Mifs  Marianne  you  grow 
worfe  and  worfe  every  day,  your  country  manners 
will  be  the  ruin  of  you. 

Marianne.  Don't  you  talk  about  that  Letty  — 

It  was  a  fhame  to  bring  me  up  in  the  country  — 

if  I    had  been  properly  taken  care  of,  1  might 

have  done  great  things  —  I  might  have  married 

B  the 
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the  poet  I  danc'd  with  at  the  ball— But  it's  all 
over  now.— I  fhall  never  get  a  hufband,  and 
what's  worfe,  my  aunt  did  it  on  purpofe — She 
mined  me,  Letty,  that  nobody  elfe  might. 

Lett}'.  How  you  talk  ?— I  hope  Mils  Com- 
nty  has'nt  taught  you  all  this. 

Marianne.  No, — She's  a  dear  creature, — She 
has  taught  me  many  things  ;  but  nothing  impro- 
per, I'm  fure. 

Lett}'.  Pray  has  flic  taught  you  why  (he  never 
plays  any  tune  but  the  one  we  heard  juft  now. 

Marianne.  Yes — and  if  you'll  keep  it  a  fecret, 
I'll  tell  you  Letty,  Mr.  Harry  Neville  taught  it 
her  laft  fummer, — and  now  fhe  is  always  playing7 
it  becaufe  it  puts  her  in  mind  of  the  dear  man, — 
when  it  is  ended  don't  you  obferve  how  flje  fighs 
from  the  bottom  of  her  dear  little  heart  ? 

Letty.  Why  I  thought  they  had  quarrel'd  ? 

Marianne.  So  they  have — fne  won't  fee  him, 
and  I  believe  my  aunt  Lady  Waitfor't  has  been 
the  occafion  of  it; — poor  Mr.  Neville!  —I  wifb  I 
could  afiift  him,  for  indeed,  Letty,  I  always  pity 
any  oody  that  is  crofs'd  in  love — it  may  be  one's 
own  cafe  one  day  or  other  you  know. 

Letty.  True — and  for  the  fame  reafon  1  fup- 
pofe  you  rejoice  when  it  is  fuccefsful — I'm  fure 
now  the  intended  marriage  of  Lady  Waitfor't  and 
Lord  Scratch  gives  you  great  pleafure. 

Marianne.  What !  the  country  gentleman  who 
has  lately  come  to  his  Title  ?  No,  if  you'll  be- 
lieve me,  I  don't  like  him  at  all, — he's  a  four 
old  fellow — is  always  abufing  our  iex,  and  thinks 
there  is  only  one  good  woman  under  Heaven  : — 
Now  I'm  lure  that's  a  miftake,  for  I  know  I'm 
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a  goed  woman,  and  I  think  Letty,  you  are  ano- 
ther. 

Letty.  Yes,— I  hope  fo,  though  I  confefs  I 
think  your  aunt  a  better  than  either  of  us. 

Marianne.  More  lhame  for  you — fhe  is  a 
woman  of  fentiment,  and  hums  you  over  with 
her  flourifhes  about  purity,  an  1  feelings, — 
feelings — faith  ! — fhe  ought  to  be  afliamed  of 
herfelf — no  other  woman  would  talk  in  that 
manner. 

,  Letty.  You  miftake  her—  fhe  is  a  woman  of 
virtue  and  can't  help  feeling  for  the  vices  and 
misfortunes  of  others. 

Marianne.  Then  why  can't  fhe  do  as  I  have 
done  Letty  ?— keep  her  feelings  to  herfelf— if 
I  had  given  way  to  them  half  fo  much  as  fhe 
has — Oh  Lord !  I  don't  know  what  might  have 
been  the  confequence.— 

Letty.  For  fhame  ! — You  never  hear  Lady 
Waitfor't  fpeak  ill  of  any  body. 

Marianne.  No. — How  fhould  fhe  ?  when  fhe 
talks  of  nobody  but  herfelf. 

Letty.  Well  ! — Your  opinion  is  of  little 
weight;  my  Lord  fees  her  merit,  and  is  come 
to  Bath  on  purpofe  to  marry  her — he  thinks 
her  a  prodigy  of  goodnefs. 

Marianne.  Then  pray  let  him  have  her — every 
fool  knows,  fo  to  be  fure  he  does  Letty,  that  a 
prodigy  of  goodnefs  is  a  very  rare  thing ; — but 
when  he  finds  her  out !  faith  ! — it  will  be  a  rare 
joke  when  he  finds  her  out. — 

Letty.  Shameful  Mifs  Marianne  !  do  fpeak  a 
little  intelligibly,  and  remember  your  aunt's  fa- 
vourite obfervation. 

Marianne.  What  is  it  ? — I  have  forgot. 

B  2  Letty. 
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l.ctty.  That  good  fentiments  are  always  plain. 

Marianne-  Yes.—  So  are  good  women, — bid 
her  ie member  that  Letty. 

Lefty.  Hufh :  —  fay  no  more — here  fhe  comes, 
ami  Mr.  Willoughby  with  her. 

Marianne.  Ay — that  man  is  always  with  her 
oflate — but  come  Letty,  let's  get  out  of  their 
way  —  let's  take  a  walk  and  look  at  the  beaux. 

Lstiy.  The  beaux  !  ah  :  1  fee  you  long  to  be- 
come a  woman  of  fafhion. 

Marianne.  No — tho'  I  hate  the  country,  I 
never  will  become  a  woman  of  fafhion — I  know 
too  well  what  it  is  to  do  many  things  one  don't 
like,  and  'faith,  while  there  is  fuch  real  plea- 
fure  in  following  my  own  inclinations,  I  fee  no 
reafon  why,  (merely  out  of  fafkion)  I  fhould  be 
oblig'd  to  copy  other  people's.  [Exit  with  Letty. 

Enter  Lady  WAITFOR'T,  and  WILLOUGHBY. 
LADY,  to  Servant. 

When  my  Lord  returns,  tell  him  I'm  gone  to 
Lady  Walton's,  and  mall  be  back  immediately. 

Willoughby.  Then  your  Ladylhip  is  certain 
Harry  Neville  is  arrived. 

Lady.  Yes — the  ungrateful  man  arrived  laft 
night,  and  as  I  yet  mean  to  confult  his  happinefs, 
I  have  written  to  him  to  come  to  me  this  even- 
ing —  but  I  will  ever  oppofe  his  union  with  my 
Lord's  wardj  Louifa  Courtney,  becaufe  I  think 
it  will  be  the  ruin  of  them  both,  and  you  know, 
Willoughby,  one  can  not  forget  one's  feelings  on 
thofe  occafions. 

K^illougbby.  Certainly — Ennui  the  Time-kil- 
ler—whofe  only  bufmcfs  in  life  is  to  murder 

the 
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the  hour ;  is  alfo  juft  arrived  ;  and  my  Lord  is 
refolved  on  his  marrying  Louifa  inftantly. 

Lady.  True— and  only  becaufe  he'll  make  a 
quiet  member  for  his  borough  in  the  weft.  But 
for  various  reafons  I  am  determined  fhe  fhall  be 
your's — yet  it  muft  be  done  artfully — my  cir- 
cumftances  are  deranged,  and  an  alliance  with 
my  Lord  Scratch  is  the  only  hope  of  relief — fuch 
are  the  fruits  of  virtue,  Willoughby. 

Willoughby.  Well — but  her  fortune  is  entirely 
dependant  on  my  Lord's  confenr,  and,  how  is 
that  to  be  obtained  ?  You  know  I  am  no  fa- 
vourite, and  Ennui  is  a  great  one. 

Lady.  I  know  it,  and  therefore  we  muft  in- 
cenfe  him  againft  Ennui— let  me  fee — can't  we 
contrive  fome  mode, — fome  little  ingenious 
fiory — he  is  a  fingular  character  you  know,  and 
has  violent  prejudices. 

Willoughby.  True — and  of  all  his  prejudices, 
none  is  fo  violent  or  entertaining  as  that  againft 
authors  and  aflors. 

Lady.  Yes, — the  ftage  is  his  averfion,  and 
fome  way  or  other— I  have  it— it's  an  odd 
thought  but  may  do  much — fuppofe  we  tell  him 
Ennui  has  written  a  play. 

Willoughby.  The  luckieft  thought  in  the 
world!  it  will  make  him  hate  him  dire&ly. 

Lady.  Well : — leave  it  to  me — I'll  explain 
the  matter  to  him  myfelf, — and  my  life  on't,  it 
proves  fuccefsful — you  fee  Willoughby  my  only 
fyftem  is  to  promote  happinefs. 

Willoughby.  It  is  indeed  Lady  Waitfor't—  but 
if  this  fails,  may  I  ftill  hope  for  your  intereft  with 
Mifs  Courtney. 

Lady. 
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Lady.  Yes—  I'm  determined  fhe  fhall  be  your's; 
and  neither  Neville's,  nor  Ennui's—  but  come, 
it's  late—  here  he  is. 

Willougbby.  We'll  get  rid  of  him. 

Enter  ENNUI. 

Lady.    Mr.   Ennui,    your    moft    obedient  — 
we  are   going  to  the   Parade  —  have  you  feen 
your  coufin  Neville  ? 
Nnnui.  I've  an  idea  —  I've  juft  left  him. 
Lady.    I  fuppofe  we  ihall  fee  you  at  Lady 
Walton's  in  the  evening  —  till  when  adieu. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Waltfor't  and  JFilloughby. 


I've  an  idea  I  don't  like  this  Lady  Waitfor't-— 
fhe  wifhes  to  trick  me  out  of  my  match  with  Mifs 
Courtney,  and  if  I  could  trick  her  in  return— 
(takes  out  bis  watch.}—*  How  goes  the  ene- 
my !—  only  one  o'clock  !•  —  -I  thought  it  had  been 
that,  an  hour  ago  :  —  heigho  !  —  here's  my  patron 
Lord  Scratch. 

Enter  Lord  SCRATCH. 

Lord.  What  a  wonderful  virtue  is  the  art  of 
hearing  !—  -  may  I  die  if  a  liftener  is  to  be  found 
any  where  :  —  Zounds  !  am  not  I  a  Peer,  and 
don't  I  talk  by  prerogative  ?  —  and  if  I  may'nt 
talk  ten  times  as  much  as  another  perfon,  what's 
the  ufe  of  my  peerage  ? 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea  —  I  don't  comprehend 
you. 

Lord.  That  fellow   Neville  would'nt  hear  a 

word  I  had  to  fay  :  —  abandoned  young  dog  :— 

he's  come  to  Bath  to  invent  tales  againft  that 

divinity  Lady  Waitfor't  again  I  fuppofe—  but 

2  my 
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aiy  ward  Louifa  fhall  be  put  out  of  his  pow'r  for 
ever— fhc  fhall  marry  you  to-morrow. 

Ennui.  In  fact — I  always  forgot  to  give  your 
lordfhip  joy  of  your  title,  though  not  of  your 
drefs. 

Lord.  Not  of  my  drefs  ! — ay  :  ay  : — that's 
the  difference'-— you  poor  devils  in  humble  life 
are  obliged  to  drefs  well  to  look  like  gentle- 
men— we  Peers  may  drefs  as  we  pleafe«— • 
(looking  at  his  walcb.) — but  I  fhall  lofe  my  ap- 
pointments— paft  two  o'clock  ! 

Ennui.  Paft  two  o'clock  1 — delightful ! 

Lord.  Delightful ! — what  at  your  old  tricks. 

Ennui.  I'd  an  idea — it  had  been  only  one. 

Lord.  And  you're  delighted  becauie  it's  an 
hour  later. 

Ennui.  To  be  fure  I  am— my  dear  friend,  to 
be  fure  I  am,  the  enemy  has  loft  a  limb  ! 

Lord.  So  you're  happy  becaufe  you're  an 
hour  nearer  the  other  world  ! — tell  me  now !— • 
do  you  wifh  to  die  ? 

Ennui.  No — but  I  wifh  fomebody  would  in- 
vent a  new  mode  of  killing  time — ig  fadt« — I 
think  I've  found  one — private  acting. 

Lord.  Acting  ! — never  talk  to  me  about  the 
ftage — I  deteft  a  theatre  and  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  it,  and  if  ever — but  no  matter— -I  muft 
to  Lady  Waitfor't,  and  prevail  on  her  to  marry  me 
at  the  fame  time  you  marry  my  ward — but  re- 
member our  agreement — you  are  to  fettle  your 
cftate  on  Louifa,  and  I  am  to  bring  you  into 
parliament 

Ennui.  Tn  fact  I  comprehend — I  am  to  be  a 
hearer,  and  not  a  fpeaker. 

Lord. 
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Lord.  Speaker : — if  you  open  your  mouth 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds  is  your  portion — 
Look 'ye — you  are  to  be  led  quietly  to  the  right 
fide — -to  fleep  during  the  debate — give  a  nod 
for  your  vote,  and  in  every  refpect  move  like  a 
Mandarin  at  my  command- — in  fhort,  you  are  to 
be  a  Mandarin  member — fo  fare  you  well  till 
we're  both  married  !  [Exit. 

Enmii.  I've  an  idea  here's  Neville  !— 'In 
fa<5t — he  knows  nothing  of  my  marrying  Louifa, 
nor  fhall  he  till  after  the  happy  day — ftrange 
news,  Neville. 

Enter  NEVILLE. 

Nev.  I've  heard  it  all.  Louifa  is  going  to  be 
married :  but  to  whom  I  know  not, — and  my 
Lord  perfifts  in  his  fatal  attachment  to  Lady 
Waitfor't. 

Ennui.  In  fact — why  fatal  ? 

Net)'.  Becaufe  it  is  the  fource  of  every  mif- 
chier — while  jfhe  maintains  her  power  over  him, 
I  have  no  hope  of  love  or  fortune — when  my  fa- 
ther died  he  left  his  eftate  to  my  brother,  relying 
on  my  Lord  providing  for  me — and  now  how  he 
dderts  me  !  and  all  owing  to  the — artifices  of  an 
infidious  woman. 

Ennui.  I've  an  Idea,  I  comprehend  her  mo- 
tive— fhe  loves  you. 

Nev.  Yes — -'tis  too  plain^ — and  becaufe  I 
would  not  liften  to  her  advances,  fhe  has  ruined 
me  in  my  uncle's  opinion,  and  degraded  me  in 
Louifa's — but  I  will  fee  Mifs  Courtney  herfelf — 
I  will  hear  my  doom  from  her  own  mouth  j  and  if 
fhe  avoids  me,  I  will  leave  her,  and  this  country, 
fcr  ever. 

Enter 
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Enter  PETER. 

Peter.  A  letter,  fir. 

Nev.  Without  a  direction  !— -what  can  it 
mean  ? 

Peter.  Sir,  'tis  from  Lady  Waitfor't-— The 
fervant  who  brought  it,  laid  her  Ladyfhip  had 
reafons  for  not  directing  it,  which  Ihe  would  ex- 
plain to  you  when  fhe  law  you. 

Ntv.  Oh !  the  old  ftratagem  :  as  it  is  not  di- 
rected fhe  may  fwear  it  was  defigned  for  another 
perfon.  (reads) 

"  Sir, 

cf  1  have  heard  of  your  arrival  at  Bath,  and 
tc  ftrange  as  my  conduff  may  appear,  I  think  it  a 
<c  duty  I  owe  the  'virtuous  part  of  mankind  to  pro- 
f<  mote  their  happinejs  as  much  as  I  can,  I  have 
(<  long  beheld  your  merit,  and  long  wi/h'd  to  en- 
"  courage  it. — /  Jhall  be  at  home  at  fix  this 
"  evening.  Tour's, 

"  A.  WAITFOR'T." 

Ennui.  In  fact— a  very  fentimental  afiignation, 
that  would  do  as  well  for  any  other  man. 

Nev.  If  I  fhow  it  to  my  Lord  I  know  his 
bigotry  is  fuch  that  he  would  (as  ufual)  only  fup- 
pofe  it  a  trick  of  my  own — 'the  more  caufe  there 
is  to  condemn,  the  more  he  approves. 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea  he's  incoinprehenfible*— « 
in  fact— who  have  we  here  ? 

Nev.  As  I  live,  Vapid,  the  dramatic  author—* 
he  is  come  to  Bath  to  pick  up  characters  I  fup- 
pofe. 

Ennui.  In  fa6t — -pick  up  ! 

Nev.  Yes — he  has  the  ardor  fcribendi  upon 

him  fo  ftrong,    that  he  would  rather  you'd  aflc 

C  him 
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him  to  write  an  epilogue  to  a  new  play,  than  offer 
him  your  whole  eftate — the  theatre  is  his  world, 
in  which  are  included  all  his  hopes  and  wifhes. — 
In  fhort, — he  is  a  dramatic  maniac. 

Ennui.  Has  he  not  a  {hare  of  vanity  in  his 
compofitiori  ? 

Nev.  Oh  yes — he  fancies  himfelf  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  women. 

Ennui.  Then  I've  an  idea,  I've  got  a  thought 
by  which  you  may  revenge  yourfelf  on  Lady 
Waitfor't — in  facl: — give  him  the  letter — he'll 
certainly  believe  'tis  meant  for  himfelf.— - 

Nev.  My  dear  friend  ten  thoufand  thanks— 
•we'll  flatter  his  vanity  by  perfuading  him  Ihe  is 
young  and  beautiful,  and  my  life  on't  it  does 
wonders ;— *bur,  hufh,  he  comes. 

Enter  VAPID. 

Nev.  Vapid  !  I  rejoice  to  fee  you, — 'tis  a 
long  time  fmce  we  met — give  me  leave  to  intro- 
duce you  to  a  particular  friend  of  mine — Mr. 
Ennui — Mr.  Vapid. 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea— you  do  me  honour-— 
Mr.  Vapid  I  lhall  be  proud  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  you — in  fa<5t— any  thing  of  con fe- 
quence  ftirring  in  the  fafhionable  or  political 
world. 

Vapid.  Some  whifpers  about  a  new  panto- 
mime, fir — nothing  elfe. 

Nev.  And  I'm  afraid  in  the  prefent  fcarcity  of 
good  writers,  we  have  little  elfe  to  expect — 
pray  Vapid,  how  is  the  prefent  dearth  of  genius 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  particularly  dramatic  genius  ? 
~  fapid.  Why  as  to  dramatic  genius,  fir,  the 
f«c~t  is  this— to  give  a-true  picture  of  life  a  man 

fhould 
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fhould  enter  into  all  its  fcenes,  fhould  follow  na- 
ture, fir — but  modern  authors  plunder  from  one 
another— the  mere  fhades  of  fhadows, — now,  fir, 
for  my  part,  I  dive  into  the  world,  I  fearch  the 
heart  of  man — 'tis  true  I'm  called  a  rake — but 
upon  my  foul  I  only  game,  drink  and  intrigue, 
that  I  may  be  better  able  to  dramatize  each  par- 
ticular fcene. 

Nev.  A  good  excufe  for  profligacy- — but  tell 
me  Vapid  have  you  got  any  new  characters  fincc 
you  came  to  Bath  ? 

Vapid.  Faith  ! — only  two — and  thofe  not  very 
new  either. 

Ennui.  In  facl:  : — may  we  afk  what  they  are  ? 

Vapid.  If  you  don't  write. 

Nev.  No,  we  certainly  do  not. 

Vapid.  Then  I'll  tell  you — the  firft  is  a  cha- 
ritable divine,  who  in  the  weighty  confideration 
how  he  fhall  beft  lavifli  his  generofuy,  never  be- 
ftows  it  at  all — and  the  other  is  a  cautious  apo- 
thecary, who,  in  determining  which  of  two 
medicines  is  beft  for  his  patient,  lets  him  die  for 
want  of  affiftance — you  underfland  me, — I  think 
this  laft  will  do  fomething,  heh  ? 

Ennui  I've  an  idea — -the  apothecary  would 
cut  a  good  figure  in  a  comedy. 

Vapid.  A  comedy !  pfiiaw !  I  mean  him  for 
^a  Tragedy. 

Ennui.  In  fa£t — I  don't  comprehend,  nor 
poflibly  the  town. 

Vapid.  I  know  it — that's  the  very  thing — 
hark'ye,  I've  found  out  a  fecret — what  every 
body  underftands,  nobody  approves,  and  people 
always  applaud  moil  where  they  leaft  compre- 
hend.— There  is  a  refinement,  fir,  in  appearing  to 
C  2  underftand 
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understand  things  incomprehenfible— elfe  whence 
arifes  the  pleafure  at  an  opera,  a  private  play, 
or  a  fpeech  in  parliament  ?  why,  tis  the  myitery 
in  all  thefe  things — 'tis  the  define  to  find  out, 
v.hat  nobody  elfe  can — to  be  thought  wifer  than 
others — therefore — you  take  me, — the  apothe- 
cary is  the  hero  of  my  tragedy. 

Nev.  Faith  there  is  fome  reafon  in  all  this — 
and  I'm  amazed  we  have  fo  many  writers  for  the 
ftage. 

Vapid.  So  am  I — and  I  think  I'll  write  no 
more  for  an  ungrateful  public — you  don't  know 
any  body  that  has  a  play  coming  our,  do  you  ? 

Nev.  No — ,  why  do  you  afk  ? 

Vapid.  He'll  want  an  epilogue  you  know, 
that's  all. 

Nev.  Why  you  won't  write  him  one,  will  you  ? 

Vapid,  I !  oh  Lord  !  no, — but  genius  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  and  as  he's  a  friend  of 
your's, — what's  the  name  of  the  play? 

Nev.  I  really  don't  know  any  body  that  has 
written  one. 

Vapid.  Yes — yes — you  do. 

Nev.  Upon  my  word  [  do  not — a  coufin  of 
mine  indeed  wrote  one  for  his  amufement,  but 
I  don't  think  he  could  ever  be  prevailed  on  to 
produce  it  on  the  ftage. 

Vapid  He  prevailed  on ! — The  manager  you 
mean — but  what  did  you  think  of  it? 

Nev.  I  never  read  it  but  am  told  it  is  a  good 
play — and  if  performed,  Vapid,  he  will  be  proud 
of  your  affiftance. 

Vapid.  I  fpeak  in  time,  becaufe  it  is  material — 
many  a  dull  play  has  been  faved  by  a  good 
'epilogue. 

Nev. 
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Nev.  True — "but  I  had  almoft  forgot — why 
Vapid,  the  Lady  in  the  grove  will  enlarge  your 
knowledge  amazingly. 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea— -fhe's  the  pattern  of  per- 
fection. 

Nev.  The  paragon  of  beauty !  ah  Vapid !  I 
would  give  worlds  for  the  coldeft  expreffion  in 
this  letter. 

Vapid.  That  letter  ! — what  do  you  mean  by 
that  letter  ? 

Nev.  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  know  the 
young  Lady  Waitfor't  ? 

Vapid.  No,  i  hav'nt  fpoke  to  a  woman  at 
Bath, — but  a  fweet  girl  I  danced  with  at  the 
ball ;  and  who  fhe  is  by  the  lord  I  don't  know. 

Nev.  Well,  but  Vapid—young  Lady  Wait- 
for't— fhe  loves  you  to  diffraction. 

Vapid.  As  I  hope  for  fame,  1  never  heard  her 
name  before. 

Nev.  Then  fhe  has  heard  your's,  and  admires 
your  genius, — however,  read  the  letter  and  be 
fatisfied  fhe  loves  you. 

VAPID  reads. 

"  Arrival  at  Bath — duty  I  owe— -virtuous  part 
"  of  mankind — beheld  your  merit — wifh  to  en- 
"  courage — fix  this  evening. — A.  Waitfor't— 
"  Grove.' 

Yes — yes:  its, plain  enough  now — fhe  admires 
my  talents  ! — It  is'nt  jthe  firft  time  Neville,  this 
has  happen'd— fweet  fond  fool :— I'll  go  and  pre- 
pare my  felf  directly. 

Nev.  Ay — do  Vapid, — fhe'll  be  all  on  fire  to 
fee  you. 

Vapid.  All  on  fire  !  I  fiippofe  fo — write  a 
play  Neville,  write  a  play — you  fee  the  effect  ot~ 

the 
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the  mufes  and  graces  when  they  unite — you  fee 
Neville,  you  fee — but  hold ;  hold :  how  the 
devil  came  you  by  this  letter. 

Njev.  That's  true  enough  (afide)  I'll  tell  you—* 
I  was  at  her  party  laft  night,  and  on  coming  out 
of  the  room  fhe  flipt  it  into  my  hand  and  defired 
me: to  direct  it,  .and  give  it  you* — fhe  has  often 
fpoke  to  me  in  your  favour,  and  I  did  you  all 
the  good  I  could—however,  to  be  fure  it's  no 
miftake,  afk  the  fervant  who  admits  you,  if  the 
name  at  the  bottom,  is  not  her  own  hand  writing. 

Vapid.  Oh,  no !  its  no  miftake,  there's  no 
doubt  of  the  matter— write  a  play  Neville,  write 
a  play — and  charm  the  ladies  you  dog! — • 
adieu !  [Exit. 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea,  if  we've  common  fortune 
this  will  do  every  thing. 

Ntv.  No, — Lady  Waitfor't's  arts  are  number- 
lefs — Ihe  is  fo  perfect  a  hypocrite,  that  I  even 
doubt  her  confeffing  her  real  fentiments  to  her 
minion  Willoughby  ;  and  when  fhe  does  a  bad 
action,  flie  ever  pretends  'tis  from  a  good  mo- 
tive. 

Re-enter  VAPID. 

Vapid.  Gad,  I  forgot — you'll  recollect  the 
epilogue,  Neville. 

Nev.  Yes, — I'll  write  to  my  coufm  to-day. 

Vapid.  But  not  a  word  of  the  love  affair  to 
him — any  where  elfe  indeed  it  might  do  one  a 
fervice— -  but  never  tell  an  intrigue  to  a  dramatic 
author. 

Ennui.  In  fad, — why  not,  fir  ? 
.  Vapid.  Becaufe  'it  may  furniih  a  fcene  for  a 
comedy- — I  do  it  myfelf.— Indeed  I  think  the 

beft 
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beft  part  of  an  intrigue  is  the  hopes  of  incident, 
or  ftage  effect— however,  I  can't  ftay. 

Nev.  Nay,  we'll  walk  with  you — I  in  purfuit 
of  my  brother*— you  of  your  miflrefs. 

Vapid.  Ay,  Neville, — -there  it  is—now  do 
take  my  advice  and  write  a  play — »if  any  accident 
happens,  remember,  it  is  better  to  have  written  a 
damn'd  play  than  no  play  at  all,— -it  fnatches  a 
man  from  obfcurity,  and  being  particular,  as  this 
world  goes,  is  a  very  great  thing. 

Nev.  But  I  confefs  I  have  no  defire  to  get  into 
print. 

Vapid.  Get  into  print!  pfha !-  -every  body 
gets  into  print  now — kings  and  quacks — peers 
and  poets — bifhops  and  boxers* — -taylors  and 
trading  juftices-— can't  go  lower  you  know — all 
get  into  print  !  But  we  foar  a  little  higher, — -we 
have  privileges  peculiar  to  ourfelves. — Now  fir, 
I — I  for  my  part  can  talk  as  I  pleafe,— fay  what  I 
will,  it  is  fure  to  excite  mirth,  for  fuppofinr*  you 
don't  laugh  at  my  wit,  I  laugh  myfelf,  Neville, 
and  that  makes  every  body  elfe  do  the  fame— 
fo  allons  !  ! 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea — no  bad  mode  of  routing 
the  enemy. 


END  of  ACT    I, 
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ACT      II. 

(Two  chairs.} 

SCENE — An  Apartment  in  Lady  WAITFOR'T'S 
Houfg. 

Enter  VAPID,  and  a  Servant. 

Servant.  Sir,  my  Lady  will  wait  on  you  im» 
mediately. 

Vapid.  Hark'ye,  £r, — Is  this  young  Lady  of 
your's  very  handlome  ? 

Servant.  Sir. 

Vapid.  Is  your  young  miftrefs,  fir,  very  hand- 
fome  ? 

Servant.  Yes,  fir — .my  young  miftrefs  is 
thought  a  perfect  beauty. 

Vapid.  Charming !  what  age  do  you  reckon 
her? 

Servant.  About  twenty,  fir. 

Vapid.  The  right  interefting  age !  and  fond 
of  the  drama  I  fuppofe  ? 

Servant.  Sir ! 

Vapid.  Very  fond  of  plays  I  prefume. 

Servant.  Yes,  fir,  very  fond  of  plays  or  any 
thing  relating  to  them.  • 

Vapid.  Delightful !  now  am  I  the  happieft 
dog  alive  :  yes,  yes,  Vapid  !  let  the  town  damn 
your  plays,  the  women  will  never  defert  you, 
(feats  bimfelf)  you  need'nt  (lay,  fir  (Servant  exit) 
that's  a  good  fign,  that  fellow  is'nt  us'dto  this 
kind  of  bufmefs— fo  much  the  better— practice 
is  the  deftruction  of  love — yes,  I  lhall  indulge  a 
beautiful  woman, —gratify  myfelf,  and  perhaps 
get  the  laft  fcene  for  my  unfmithed  comedy. 

Enter 
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Enter  Lady  WA'.TFOR'T. 

Lady.  Sir,  your  mofl  obedient. 

Vapid.  Ma'am,  (bowing) 

Lady.  Pray  keep  your  feat,  fir — I  beg  I 
may'nt  difturb  you. 

Vapid.  By  no  means,  ma'am — give  me  leave — 
(both  fit)  who  the  devil  have  we  here,  \dfide. 

Lady.  I  am  told,  fir,  you  have  bufmefs  for 
Lady  Wairfor't. 

Vapid.  Yes,  ma'am — being  my  firft  appear- 
ance in  that  character,  but  I  could  wait  whole 
hours  for  fo  beautiful  a  woman. 

Lady.  Oh,  fir! 

Vapid.  Yes — 1  am  no  ftranger  to  her  charms, — 
fweet  young  creature  ! 

Lady.  Nay,  dear  fir,  not  fo  'very  young. 

Vapid.  Your  pardon,  ma'am,  and  her  youth 
enhances  her  other  merits — but  oh  !  fhe  has  one 
charm  that  furpaffes  all. 

Lady.  Has  (he,  fir  ? — what  may  it  be  ? 

Vapid.  Her  paflion  for  the  ftage. 

Lady.  Sir ! 

Vapid.  Yes,  her  pafTion  for  the  ftage !  that  in 
ray  mind  makes  her  the  firft  of  her  lex. 

Lady.  Sir,  fhe  has  no  paffion  for  the  ftage. 

Vapid.  Yes,  yes,  ftie  has. 

Lady.  But  I  proteft  fhe  has  not. 

Vapid.  But  I  declare  and  affirm  it  as  a  fait, 
fhe  has  a  ftrong  paffion  for  the  ftage,  and  a 
violent  attachment  for  all  the  people  that  be- 
long to  it. 

Lady.  Sir,  I  don't  underftand  you — explain. 

Vapid.  Hark'ye, — we  are  alone — I  promifa 
it  fhall  go  no  further,  and  I'll  let  you  into  a 
fee  ret — I  know — 
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Lady.  Well !-— what  do  you  know  ? 

Vapid.    I   know   a  certain   dramatic  author 

with  whom  fhe he  had  a  letter  from  her 

this  morning. 

Lady,  What! 

Vapid.  Yes, — an  afllgnation — don't  be  alarm- 
ed— the  man  may  be  depended  on — he  is  fafe — 
very  fafe  ! — long  in  the  habit  of  intrigue — a 
good  perfon  too  ! — a  very  good  perfon  indeed. 

Lady.  Amazement ! 

Vapid.  (Wbijpering  her.)  Hark'ye,  he  means 
to  make  her  happy  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour. 

Lady,  (rifing.)  Sir, — do  you  know  who 
you're  talking  to  ? — do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 

lrafid.  No, — how  the  devil  fhould  I  ? 

L^dyy  Then  know,  I  am  Lady  Waitfor't. 

Vapid,  You,  Lady  Waitfor't ! 

Lady.  Yes,  fir — the  only  Lady  Waitfor't ! 

Vapid.  Mercy  on  me : — here's  incident ! 

Lady.  Yes, — and  I  am  convinced  you  were 
lent  here  by  that  traitor,  Neville— fpeak,  is  he 
not  your  friend  ? 

Vapid.  Yes,  ma'am  : — I  know  Mr.  Neville — 
here's  equivoque  ! 

Lady.  This  is  fome  trick,  fome  ftratagem  of 
his — he  gave  you  the  letter  to  perplex  and  em- 
"barrafs  me. 

Vapid.  Gave  the  letter !  gad  that's  great, — 
pray  ma'am  give  me  leave  to  afk  you  one  quef- 
tion — Did  you  write  to  Mr.  Neville  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  fir — to  confefs  the  truth  I  did — 
but  from  motives. — 

Vapid.  Stop,  my  dear  ma'am,  Hop — I  have 
ir — now  let  me  be  clear — firft  you  fend  him  a 
letter  ;  is  it  not  fo  ?  yes, — then  he  gives  it  to 

me — 
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me — very  well :  then  I  come,  (fuppofing  you 
only  twenty)  mighty  well ! — .then  you  turn  out 
ninety — charming  !— then  comes  the  em- 
baraflment :  then  the  eclaircifement !  Oh,  it's 
glorious  !• — Give  me  your  hand— you  have 
atoned  far  every  thing. 

Lady.  Oh !  I  owe  all  this  to  that  villain, 
Neville- — I  am  not  revengeful — but  'tis  a 
weakneis  to  endure  fuch  repeated  provoca- 
tions, and  I'm  convinced  the  mind,  that  too 
frequently  forgives  bad  actions,  will  at  laft  for- 
get good  one's. 

Vapid.  Bravo !  encore,  encore— it  is  the  very 
beft  fentiment  I  ever  heard — fay  it  again,  pray 
fay  it  again — I'll  take  it  down,  and  blend  it  with 
the  incident,  and  you  ihall  be  gratified  one  day 
or  other  with  feeing  the  whole  on  the  ftage. — 
<c  The  mind  that  too  frequently  forgives  bad 
actions,  will  at  laft  forget  good  ones."  (Taking 
it  down  in  his  common  place  book. 

Lady.  This  madman's  folly  is  not  to  be  borne — 
if  my  Lord  too  fhould  difcover  him  (Vapid fits 
and  takes  notes)  here,  the  confequences  might  be 
dreadful,  and  the  fcheme  of  Ennui's  play  all  un- 
done.— Sir,  I  defire  you'll  quit  my  houfe  im- 
mediately—Oh !  I'll  be  revenged  I'm  de- 
termined. [Exit. 

VAPID  Joins. 

What  a  great  exit !  very  well ! — I've  got  an 
incident  however — Faith  !  1  have  noble  talents — 
to  extract  gold  from  lead  has  been  the  toil  of 
numberlefs  philofophers  :  but  I  extract  it  from  a 
bafer  metal,  human  frailty — Oh  !  it's  a  great 
D  2  thing 
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to  be  a  dramatic  genius  !  —  a  very  great 
thing  indeed  !  [As  be  is  going 

Enter  Lord  SCRATCH. 

Vapid.  Sir,  your  moll  devoted.  -  *How 
d'ye  do  ? 

Lord.  Sir,  your  moft  obedient. 

Vapid.  Very  warm  tragedy  weather,  fir  !  — 
but  for  my  part  I  hate  fummer  and  I'll  tell  you 
why,  —  the  theatres  are  fhut,  and  when  I  pafs  by 
their  doors  in  an  evening  it  makes  me  melan- 
choly —  I  look  upon  them  as  the  tombs  of  de- 
parted friends  that  were  wont  to  inftruct  and  de- 
light me  —  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  —  perhaps 
you  arc  not  in  my  way. 

Lord.  Sir! 

Vapid.  Perhaps  you  don't  write  for  the  flage  — 
if  you  do,  —  hark'ye  —  there  is  a  capital  character 
in  this  houfe  for  a  farce. 

Lord.  Why!  what  is  all  this  —  who  -are 
you  ? 

Vapid.  Who  am  I  ?  —  here's  a  qutftion  !  in 
thefe  times  who  can  tell  who  he  is  ?  —  for  ought  1 
know  I  may  be  great  uncle  to  yourfelf,  or  firft 
coufin  to  Lady  Waitfor't  —  the  very  woman  t 
was  about  to  —  but  no  matter  —  fmce  you're  fo 
very  inquifitive,  do  you  know  who  you  are? 

Lord.  Look'ye,  fir,  I  am  Lord  Scratch. 

Vapid.  A.  Peer  !  piha  !  contemptible  j  —  when 
I  afk  a  man  who  he  is,  I  don't  want  to  know 
what  are  his  titles  and  fuch  nonfenfc  j  no,  Old 
Scratch,  I  want  ro  know  what  he  has  written, 
when  he  had  the  curtain  up,  and  whether  he's 
a  true  fon  of  the  drama.  —  Hark'ye>  don't  make 
yourfelf  uneafy  on  my  account  —  in  my  next 

pan- 
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pantomime  perhaps  I'll  let  you  know  who  I  am, 
old  Scratch.  [Exit. 

Lord.  Aftonifhing !  can  this  be  Lady  Wait- 
for't's  houfe — "  Very  warm  tragedy  weather, 
fir !"  "  In  my  next  pantomime  let  you  know 
who  I  am" — Gad  I  muft  go  and  investigate  the 
matter  immediately,  and  if  fhe  has  wronged  me, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Scratches,  I'll  bring  the 
whole  bufinefs  before  parliament,  make  a  fpeech 
ten  hours  long,  reduce  the  price  of  opium,  and 
fet  the  nation  in  a  lethargy.  [Exit. 


SCENE— -A   Library    in    Lady  WAITFOR'T'S 
Houfe. 

A  Sopha,    and  two  Chairs. 

Enter    VAPID. 

Vapid.  Either  this  houfe  is  a  labyrinth,  or  I, 
in  reflecting  on  my  incident,  have  forgot  myfelf  j 
for  fo  it  is  I  car/t  find  my  way  out — who  have  we 
here  ? — by  the  fixtieth  night  my  little  partner  ! 

Enter  MARIANNE,  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 

Marianne.  The  poet  I  danc'd  with !  — he  little 
thinks  how  much  I've  thought  of  him  fince  ? 
fir.  (curtfying.) 

Vapid.  Ma'am,  (bowing.) 

Marianne.  I  hope,  fir,  you  caught  no  cold  the 
other  night. 

Vapid.  No  ma'am,  I  was  much  nearer  a 
fever  than  a  cold— pray  ma'am  what  is  your 
ftudy  ? 

Marianne 
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Marianne.  I  have  been  reading  "  All  for  Love" 
—  Pray,  fir,  do  you  know  any  thing  about  plays  \ 

Vapid.  Know  any  thing  about  plays  ! — there's 
a  queftion. 

Marianne.  I  know  fo  much  about  them,  that 
I  once  a&ed  at  a  private  theatre. 

Vapid.  Did  you  ?  then  you  aded  for  your 
own  amufement  and  nobody's  elfe  :  what  was  the 
play? 

Marianne.  I  can't  tell. 

Vapid.  Can't  tell  I 

Marianne.  No, — nobody  knew, — its  a  way 
they  have. 

Vapid.  Then  they  never  act  a  play  of  mine — 
With  all  this  partiality  for  the  ftage- — perhaps  you 
would  be  content  with  a  dramatift  for  life — par- 
ticularly if  his  morals  were  fine. 

Marianne.  Lord  !  I  don't  care  about  fine  mo- 
rals—I'd rather  my  hufband  had  fine  teeth, — and 
I'm  told  moft  women  of  fofhion  are  of  the  fame 
opinion. 

Vapid.  To  be  fure  they  are, — but  could  you 
really  corifent  to  run  away  with  a  poet. 

Marianne.  Faith — with  all  my  heart — they 
never  have  any  money  you  know,  and  as  I  have 
none,  our  diftrefs  would  be  complete,  and  if  we 
had  any  luck  our  adventures  would  become  pub- 
lic, and  then  we  Ihould  get  into  a  novel  at  Jaft. 

Vapid.  Into  a  prifon  more  probably- — if  Hie 
poes  on  in  this  way  I  muft  dramatize  her  firft, — 
"and  run  away  with  her  afterwards  (afide)  come 
are  you  ready  ? 

Lady  WAITFOR'T  vsitbcut. 
Tell  my  Lord,  fir,  I'll  wart  in  the  library. 

Marianne 
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Marianne.  Oh  lord !  my  aunt,  what's  to  be 
done. 

Vapid.  What's  to  be  done ! — why  ? 

Marianne.  She  mus'nt  find  you  here — lhe'11  be 
the  death  of  me,  (lie  is  fo  violent. 

Vapid.  Well,  I'm  not  afraid*— (he's  no  mana'- 
ger. 

Marianne.  No,  but  if  you  have  any  pity  for 
me — here — hide  yourfelf  for  a  moment  behind 
this  fopha,  and  I'll  get  her  out  of  the  room  di- 
reftly. 

Vapid.  Behind  this  fopha  !  here's  an  incident  I 

Marianne.  Nay — pray — (he's  here!  come — 
quick  ! — quick  !— - 

[Vapid  gets  behind  the  fopha,  Marianne  Jits 
on  if,  fakes  out  her  work  bag,  and  begins 
finging Lady  Wait f or  t  enters. 

Marianne.  Toll  de  roll  &c. 

Enter  Lady  WAITFOR'T. 

Lady.  Marianne  how  came  you  here  ?  I  defire 
you'll  leave  the  room  directly. 

Marianne.  Leave  the  room,  aunt ! 

Lady.  Yes,  leave  the  room  immediately— r 
what  are  you  looking  at  ? 

Marianne.  Nothing  aunt,  nothing — lord!  lord! 
what  will  become  of  poor,  poor  Mr.  Poet  ?  [Exit. 

Lady.  So— here's  my  lord — now  to  mention 
Ennui's  play,  and  if  it  does  but  prejudice  him 
againft  him,  Willoughby  marries  Louifa,  and 
Neville  is  in  my  own  power. 

Enter  Lcrd  SCRATCH. 

Lord.  That  curft  pantomine  ruffian  !  nobody 
knows  any  think  about  him — perhaps  my  lady 

has 
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has  got  a  fudden  touch  of  the  dramatic 

and  prefers  him — here  fhe  is — now  if  (lie  fhould 

talk  about  the  ftage. 

Lady.  Pray  be  feated  my  lord — I  want  to  afk 
you  a  favour. 

Lord.  Afk  me  a  favour  !  is  it  poflible  !  (they 
fit.) 

Lady.  Yes,  for  our  friend  Ennui — what  do  you 
think  he  has  done  ? 

Lord.  What? 

Lady.  Turn'd  author — he  has  written  a  co- 
medy. 

Lord.  A  comedy  ! — fhe  has  it. 

Lady.  Yes — its  very  true,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
proved of  by  men  of  the  firft  dramatic  fame. 

Lcrd.  Dramatic  fame  !  (he  has  it ! — dam'me 
fhe  has  it ! 

Lady.  Nay,  if  you  need  further  proof  my 
Lord,  it  has  been  approved  by  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  theatres,  and  the  curtain  is  to  draw 
up  next  winter. 

Lord.  The  curtain  draw  up  '.—Look  ye  ma- 
dam-— I  care  no  more  for  the  manager  or  his 
theatre. 

Lady.  Now  my  Lord  the  favour  I  have  to  afk 
of  you  is  this— promife  me  to  perule  the  play, 
make  alterations,  and  write  the  epilogue. 

Lord.  The  epilogue  ! — fire  and  forefathers. 

\Lady  holds  him. 

Lady.  Ay,  or  the  prologue. 

Lord.  The  prologue ! — blood  and  gunpowder ! 
\Vaf>id  comes  from  behind  the Jopba,  andfmacks 
him  on  the  back. 

Vapid,  prologue  or  epilogue  ! — I'm  the 
man — 1  '11  write  you  both. 

Lord 
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Lord.  There  he  is  again  ! 

Lady.  Oh  !  I  fhall  faint  with  vexation  ! — my 
Lord,  I  defire  you'll  mifinterpret  nothing — every 
thing  fhall  be  explained  to  you-— Marianne  1 

Lord.  Here's  the  curtain  up  with  a  vengeance. 

Enter  MARIANNE. 

Lady.  Anfwer  me  direclly,  how  came  that 
gentleman  in  this  apartment  ?  I  know  it  is  fome 
trick  of  your's. 

VAPID,  coming  down  the  ft  age* 
Vapid.  To  be  fure,  never  any  thing  was  fo  for- 
tunate ! — -upon  my  foul !  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
but  curfe  me,  if  I  can  help  laughing,  to  think 
how  lucky  it  was  for  you  both  I  happened  to  be 
behind  the  fopha! — ha!  ha  !  ha  ! 

\Marianney  as  if  taking  the  hint. 
Marianne.  Faith  !  no  more  can  I—to  be  fure 
it  was  the  luckieft  thing  in  the  world  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha! 

[Here  they  both  laugh  loud  and  "point   to  my 
Lord,  and  Lady  Waitfor't,  who  ftand  be- 
tween them  in  amazement. 
Lady.  Sir,  I    infift  you  lay  alide  this  levity, 
and  inftandy  explain  how  you  came  in  this  room. 
Vapid.  Sir  !  ha  !   ha  ! 

lord.  Ay,  fir, — explain — and  difpatch,— •! 
intreat  you  difpatch— I  have  fo  much  to  fay. 

/  'apid.  Never  fear  old  lady — I'll  bring  you 
off,  depend  on't. 

Lady.  None  of  your  whifpering, — fpeakout, 
fir. 

Vapid.  With  all  my  heart — by  her  Ladyfhip's 
own  appointment. 

E  Lady 
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Lady.  My  own  appointment !•— I  (hall  run 
wild. 

Vapid.  To  be  fure  you  have  hardly  forgot 
your  own  hand  writing. 

Lord.  Her  own  hand  writing  ! — get  on,  fir,— 
I  befeech  you,  get  on. 

Vapid.  Why  look'ye,  old  Scratch, — you  feem 
to  be  an  admirer  of  this  Lady's  — now  i  think  it 
my  duty  as  a  moral  dramatift — a  moral  dramatift,, 
fir,  mark  that — to  expofe  hypocrify — therefore, 
fir,  there  is  the  letter,  read  it,  and  be  convinced 
of  your  error. 

Lord.  Very  well,  have  you  done,  fir  ? — have 
you  done? — confider  I'm  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and 
i  lhall  die  if  1  don't  talk. 

Vapid.  And  now,  fir,  I  muft  beg  a  favour  of 
you — (gets  cloje  to  him)  keep  the  whole  affair 
fecret,  tor  if  it  gets  hacknied,  it  lofes  its  force. 

Lord.  Granted" — granted — I'll  grant  any  thing 
fo  you  will  but  get  on. 

Vapid.  Between  ourfelves  I  mean. 

Lord.  Nopaufes,  fir. 

Vapid.  To  bring  it  all  on  the  ftage  :  hulh ! 
fay  nothing — it  will  have  a  capital  effect,  and 
brother  bards  will  wonder  where  I  ftole  it— your 
fuuation  will  be  wonderful — you  hav'nt  an  idea 
how  ridiculous  you  will  look — you  will  laugh 
very  much  at  yourfelf  I  affure  you. 

Lord.  What  is  all  this  ?  well !  now  I  will 
fpeak — I'll  wait  no  longer. 

Vapid.  Yes,  yes,  I  lhall  take  care  of  you — 
Falftaff  in  the  buck  bafket  will  be  nothing  to 
it — he  was  only  the  dupe  of  another  man's  wife, — 
you'll  be  the  dupe  of  your  own,  you  know — 
"  think  of  that,  Mafter  Brook,  think  of  that" 

well: 
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well :  your  fervant, — I'll  write  you  the  prologue 
and  epilogue,  but  you  need'nt  fend  me  the  co- 
medy— we  never  conned  either  with  the  play- 
now — your  friend  may  be  damn'd  you  know, 
and  I  don't  chufe  to  fuffer  for  his  fins, — I  like  to 
live  and  fight  another  day  : — Marianne,  fare- 
well : — old  lady,  adieu  : — I'll  do  your  bufinefs, 
depend  on't.  [Exit. 

Lord.  He's  gone  without  hearing  me  ! — then 
there's  an  end  of  every  thing,  for  here  I  ftand, 
once  a  barrifter, — fince  a  country  gentleman,  and 
now  a  Peer,  andtho'  I've  made  twenty  attempts 
to  fpeak,  I  can't  be  heard  a  fyllable, — mercy  ! 
what  will  this  world  come  to  !  A  Peer,  and  not 
be  heard. 

Lady.  My  lord, — aflured  of  my  inno- 
cence, 1  have  no  doubt  of  juftifying  my  own 
conduct,  and  even  by  means  of  that  letter  en- 
creafing  your  affection — it  was  written  to  another 
perfon — your  ungrateful  Nephew. 
Lord.  My  Nephew. 

Lady.  Yes,  fir, — I  could  not  perceive  him 
lofing  the  efteem  of  his  friends  without  having 
the  defire  to  reclaim  him — indeed  1  knew  no 
better  mode  of  fulfiling  my  projed  than  by  per- 
fonally  warning  him  of  his  fituation — for  this 
purpofe,  I  wrote  that  letter,  and  I  never  thought 
it  would  have  been  thus  mifufed — if  there  is  any 
improper  warmth  in  the  expreflions,  it  only  pro- 
ceeds from  my  anxiety  of  enfuring  an  interview — 
I  hope,  fir,  you  are  fatisfied. 

Lord.  Why  I  believe  you  my  lady,  and  I  fhould 
be  perfectly  fatisfied  if  I  could  forget  your  paflion 
for  the  ftage,  and  that  madinan  behind  the 
fopha. 

E  2 
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Lady.  As  to  that,  fir,  this  young  lady  can 
beft  inform  you — I  defired  him  to  leave  the  houfe 
an  hour  ago. 

Marianne,  (afide)  I'm  afraid,  my  only  way  is 
to  confefs  all — my  lord,  if  I  confefs  the  truth,  I 
hope  you'll  prevail  on  my  aunt  to  forgive  me. 

Lady.  Tell  what  you  know,  and  I'll  anfwer 
for  your  forgivenefs. 

Marianne,  Why,  fir,  I  found  the  gentleman 
alone,  and  not  having  had  a  tete  a  tete  a  long  time, 
I  prefs'd  him  to  (lay,  and  on  hearing  your  voice, 
I  put  him  behind  the  fopha, — that  you  might  not 
think  any  thing  had  happened, — and  indeed,  fir, 
nothing  did  happen — upon  my  word  he's  as  quiet, 
inorTenfive  a  gentleman  as  yourfelf. 

Lord.  My  fears  are  over  !  Oh !  you  finifhed 
compofition  !  come  to  my  arms,  and  when  I 
fufpect  you  again  (coughs  mucb)  this  curfl  cough, 
it  takes  one  fo  fuddenly. 

Enter  ENNUI. 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea — Floriville  is  arriv'd — in 
facl: — I  juft  now  fpoke  to  him. 

Lord.  Floriville  arriv'd  ! — Come  my  lady — 
let's  go  fee  what  his  travels  have  done  for  him — 
hark  ye,  Ennui — prepare  for  your  interview  with 
Louifa,  and  remember  you  make  a  Mandarin 
member — come  my  lady — nay  :  never  irritate 
your  feelings. 

Lady.  Alas  my  lord  !  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
virtue  to  be  too  often  feeling  for  the  vices  and 
errors  of  others — but  I  attend  you. 

\Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady. 

Marianm 
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Marianne.  So — poor  Mr.  Neville  is  to  lofe 
Mifs  Courtney — her  prefent  quarrel  with  him  is 
fo  violent,  that  (he  may  marry  this  ideot  merely 
in  revenge — if  I  could  dupe  him  now,  and  enfure 
her  contempt — I'll  try — Mr  Ennui,  have  you  feen 
your  intended  wife  yet  ? 
Ennui.  No. 

Marianne.  So  I  thought — why  you'll  never 
pleafe  her  while  you  remain  as  you  are — you  muft 
alter  your  manners — (he  is  all  life  ! — all  fpirits  ! 
and  loves  a  man  the  very  oppofite  to  you. 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea  I'm  very  forry — in  fact — 
how  can  I  pleafe  her. 

Marianne.  There's  the  difficulty — let  me  fee — 

the  fort  of  man  fhe   prefers  is you  know  Sir 

Harry  Huftle — a  man  all  activity  and  confidence ! 
— who  does  every  thing  from  fafhion,  and  glories 
in  confefiing  it. 

Ennui.  Sir  Harry  Huftle  ! — in  fad — he's  a 
modern  blood  of  fafhion. 

Marianne.  I  know — that's  the  reafon  (he  likes 
him,  and  you  muft  become  the  fame,  if  you  wifh 
to  win  her  affection — a  new  drefs — bold  looks. — a 
few  oaths,  and  much  fwaggering,  affects  the  bufi- 
nefs.  (ENNUI  puts  bimfelf  in  attitudes.) — ay, 
that's  right,  you  are  the  very  man  already. 

Ennui.  I'm  a  lad  of  fafhion  ! — heh  dam'me  ! — 
I've  an  idea — I  fhall  fall  afleep  in  the  midft 
of  it. 

Marianne.  No — no : — go  about  it  directly — 
fee  Sir  Harry  Huftle,  and  ftudy  your  converfation 
before  hand — but  remember  Louifa  is  fo  fond 
of  fafhion,  that  you  can't  boaft  too  much  of  it's 
vices  and  abfurdities. 

Ennui. 
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Ennui.  If  virtue  was  the  fafhion  I  fhould  be 
virtuous  ! — 1  fhould,  damn  me  ! 

Marianne.  Ay — that's  the  very  thing — well: — 
good  b'ye  Mr.  Ennui — fuccefs  attend  you — mind 
you  talk  enough. 

Ennui.  Talk  I—I'll  talk  till  I  fall  aQeep  !— I 
will ! — damn  me  ! 

[Exitjwaggering — QAarianne  laughing. 


END    of  ACT    H, 


ACT 
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ACT      III. 


SCENE—  A  Saloon  in  L^WAITFOR'T'S 

(LOUISA,  difcovered  reading) 

Heigho  !  thefe  poets  are  wonderfully  tirefome 
—  always  on  the  fame  theme  —  nothing  but  love  — 
-I'm  weary  of  it  (lays  down  the  t.wk  and  rifes.) 
Ungenerous  Neville  !  how  could  he  ufe  me  fo 
cruelly  ?  to  attempt  to  gain  my  affections  and 
then  addrefs  another  j  Lady  Waitfor't  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  fact,  —  I  can  never  forgive  him  : 
yet  I  fear  I  love  him  ft  ill  —  well  :  I'll  even  go 
examine  my  heart,  and  determine  whether  1  do 
love  him  or  not. 

{As  Jhe  is  going  out  NEVILLE  enters.) 

Louifa.  Mr.  Neville  —  I  thought,  fir,  I  had 
defired  we  might  never  meet  again. 

Nev.  Tis  true  madam,  and  I  meant  to  obey 
your  commands  hard  as  they  were,  implicity 
obey  them  —  but  I  came  hither  to  welcome  my 
brother,  and  not  to  intrude  on  the  happinefs  of 
her,  I  am  doomed  to  avoid. 

Louifa.  I'll  conceal  my  embarrafirnent,  I'm 
determined  (ajide)  —  -if  I  remember,  fir,  truth 
was  ever  among  the  foremoft  of  your  virtues. 

Nev.  Yes  —  and  1  am  confident  you  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  it  —  tho'  you  have  caufe  to  cenfure 
my  prefumption,  you  have  none  to  fufpect  my 
fidelity. 

Louifa.  Oh  no  !  —  I  don't  furpect  your  fidelity 
in  the  leaft,  but  when  people  are  faithful  to  more 
thari  one,  you  know,  Mr.  Neville. 

Nev. 
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Nev.  I  don't  underfland  you  ma'am. 

Louifa.  It  is  no  matter  Mr.  Neville — you 
may  fpare  yourfelf  any  trouble  in  attempt- 
ing to  juftify  your  conduct — I  am  perfectly  fatis- 
fied,  fir,  I'll  afure  you  (going.) 

Nev.  Oh  ! — do  not  leave  me  in  this  anxious 
ftate  i  perhaps  this  is  the  laft  time  we  Ihall  ever 
meet,  and  to  part  thus,  would  embitter  every 
future  moment  of  my  life, — indeed  I  have  no 
hopes  that  concern  not  your  happinefs,  no  wifhes 
that  relate  not  to  your  efteem. 

Louifa.  Sir, — I  will  freely  confefs  to  you,  had 
you  fhewn  the  leaft  perfeverance  in  your  affection, 
orfmcerity  in  your  behaviour,  I  could  have  heard 
your  addrefles  with  pleafure — but  to  liften  to 
them  now,  Mr.  Neville,  would  be  to  approve  a 
conduct  my  honour  prompts  me  to  refcnt,  and 
my  pride  to  defpife. 

Nev.  Then  I    am  loft  indeed  ! — 'tis  to  the 

perfidious  Lady  Waitfor't   I    owe   all  this 

my  prefent  [Lady  WAITFOR'T,  enters  behind} 
miftry,  my  future  pain,  are  all  the  product 
of  her  jealous  rage  !  (he  is  fo  vile  an  hypocrite 
that — 

Lady  WAITFOR'T,  coming  forward. 
Who  is  an  hypocrite,  fir  ? 

Nev.  Madam  ! 

I  ady.  Who  is  an  hypocrite,  fir  ?  anfwer  me. 

Nev.  Afk  your  own  heart,  that  can  bed  inform 
you. 

Lady.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Neville,  what  have  I 
done,  that  you  dare  infult  me  thus. 

Nev.  \\'  hat  have  you  done  ?  look  on  ihat  lady, 
madam;  there  all  my  hopes  and  \vi(hes  were 

combined  ! 
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combined  ! — there  was  the  very  fummit  of  my 
bliis  !  I  thought  I  had  attained  it  $  but  in  the 
moment  of  my  happinefs  you  came,  crufh'd 
every  hope,  and  baffled  all  my  joys  ! 

Lady.  Upon  my  word,  fir,  very  romantic,-— 
but  I  thank  heaven  I  look  for  approbation  in  a 
better  opinion  than  that  of  Mr.  Neville's. 

Nev.  "Tis  well  you  do  madam,  for  were  I 
your  judge  your  punifhment  Ihould  be  exem- 
plary— but  I'll  wafte  words  no  more — I  only 
hope  (to  Louifa)  you,  madam,  are  fatisfied  that 
one  of  my  errors  may  at  lead  be  forgiven,  and 
this  laft  iufpicion  for  ever  blotted  from  your 
memory. 

Lady.  Sir,  from  that  lady's  forgivenefs  you 
have  nothing  to  expedt — if  fhe  content  to  pardon 
you,  I'll  take  care  my  lord  never  fhall. 

Nev.  No — I  do  not  hope  for  forgivenefs — I 
have  heard  her  determination,  and  cruel  as  it  is, 
to  that  I  muft  refign, — fhe  may  be  afiured  I 
never  will  intrude  where  I  know  I  offend. 

Louifa.  Do  you  then  leave  us,  Mr.  Neville  ? 

Nev.  Yes,  madam,  and  for  ever  ! — may  you 

.  be  as    bleft  in  the  gratification  of  your  hopes  as 

I  have  been  wretched  in  the  dilappointment  of 

mine.  [Exit. 

Lady.  Tyrant !  I  wifh  he  had  flayed  to  hear 
reafbn — I  hope  he  is  not  ferious  in  leaving  us. 

Louifa.  You  hope! — why  does  it  concern  you  ? 

Lady.  Oh  !  no  further  than  from  that  general 
love  I  bear  mankind — you  forget  my  feelings  on 
thele  occafions,  Louifa. 

Louifa.  Yes  indeed — I  have  too  much  reafon 

to  attend  to  my  own  ! — you'll  excufe  me — I  have 

particular  bufineis — I'll  return  imrnediatelyJ£xf/. 

F  ~ 
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Lady.  Oh  !  the  caufe  of  her  confufion  is 
evident — fhe  loves  him  ftill — but  they  (hall  never 
meet  again — I  «have  already  fent  a  letter  to  Wil- 
loughby  which  imparts  a  fcheme  I  have  long 
cherifhed,  my  lord  in  his  anger  about  my  ftage 
mania,  has  forgot  Ennui's  play  j  fo,  that  there 
may  be  no  bars  to  Willoughby's  happinefs,  I  am 
determined  Louifa  fliall  be  his  this  very  night, 

Enter  Lord  SCRATCH. 

Lord.  Here's  a  fpectacle  for  a  Peer !  Floriville 
is  below,  and  is  returned  from  his  travels  a 
finifhed  coxcomb, — I'll  not  give  him  a  far- 
thing. 

Lady.  Nay ;  my  lord  -,  perhaps  you  may 
be  miftaken. 

Lord.  Miftaken  !  no,  he  has  travelled  not  to 
fee,  but  to  fay  he  had  feen. 

Enter  MARIANNE  with  a  French  watcb  and  chain. 

Marianne.  Oh  uncle  in  law !  look  here — I 
never  faw  any  thing  fo  elegant  in  all  my  life ! 

Lord.  Whole  prefent  is  this  ? 

Marianne.  Whofe  ?  why  the  fweet  gentleman's 
juft  arrived  from  Italy — Lord  !  he's  a  dear  man — 
he  has  prom i fed  to  do  every  thing  for  me — to  get 
me  a  fortune — to  get  me  a  hufband — to  get 
me  a 

Lord.  Hufh  !  you  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about. 

Marianne.  Yes  but  I  do  tho' — he  has  told  me 
every  thing — Lord  !  I  have  heard  fuch  things  ! 
corne  here, — near  {Lord  SCRATCH,  gets  clofe  to 
her}  get  my  aunt  out  of  the  room,  and  I'll  tell 
you  (lories  that  fhall  make  your  old  heart  bound 

again  ! 
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again  !  Hufh  !  do  it  quietly — I  will  upon  my 
honour — what  an  old  fool  it  is  !  (afide.} 

Lady.  Marianne,  you  mus'nt  liften  to  Mr. 
Floriville, — for  travellers  may  perfuade  you  into 
any  thing,  and  many  a  woman  has  been  ruined 
in  one  country  j  by  being  told  it  is  the  fafhion  in 
another. 

Lord.  Here  he  comes;  I  fee  as  plain  as  my 
Peerage  I  fha'nt  keep  my  temper. 

Lady.  I  fuppofe  my  lord,  he  has  fpent 
great  part  of  his  time  in  France,  where  he  has 
been  the  dupe  of  knaves  of  every  nation. 

Enter  FLORIVILLE. 

Flor.  Your  pardon  ma'am— you  wrong  the 
French — they  never  fuffer  any  one  to  dupe  a 
traveller  but  themfelves — ladies  a  thoufand  par- 
dons for  not  waiting  on  you  before,  but  this  is 
the  firft  vacant  moment  I  have  had  fince  my 
arrival  at  Bath. 

Marianne.  Sir,  your  coming  at  all  is  taken  as 
a  very  great  compliment,  I'll  allure  you. 

Lady  to  MARIANNE,  who  exits. 

Leave  the  room  immediately — no  reply — I  will 
be  obeyed — Mr.  Floriville  we  are  very  happy  to 
fee  you. 

Flor.  Ma'am  you  do  me  honour— -my  lord, 
where's  Harry  ?  I  thought  to  have  found  him 
here  . — what,  he  did'nt  choofe  to  flay  : — fo 
much  the  better — it  Ihews  he's  not  a  man  of 
ceremony — we  do  the  fame  in  Italy ;  but  hark-yc 
uncle — is  this  the  lady  I'm  to  call  aunt? 

Lord.  My  gorge  is  rifmg,  I  fliall  certainly  do 
him  a  mifchief. 

F  2  Flor. 
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Flor.  (fpjing  at  her)  rather  experienced  or  fo  ! — 
a  little  antique,  heh  ! — however  the  fame  motive 
that  makes  her  a  good  aunt  to  me,  v.ill  make 
her  a  good  wife  to  you — you  underftan d  me. 
Lord.  Damn  me  if  I  do. — 
Flor.  Well,  well,  no  matter — come,  I  want  to 
hear  every  thing- — to  know  what  remarkable  oc- 
currences have  happen'd  fmce  I  left  England  ? 
pray  Lady  Waitfor't  inform  me, — do  let  me  know 
every  little  circumftance. 

Lady.  Rather,  fir,  we  Ihould  afk  of  you, 
what  happen'd  in  your  travels  ? 

Flor.  Oh,  nothing  fo  ihocking  !  no  man  can 
be  the  herald  of  his  own  praife. 

Lady.  Yes,  fir,  but  I  wifh  to  know  how  you 
like  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  the  Venus  de  Medi- 
cis  of  Florence,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  all  the 
numberlefs  curiofities,  peculiar  to  the  countries 
you  have  travelled  through. 

Lord.  Look  ye — I'll  anfwer  for  it,  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  gentlemen  you  mention — do  you, 
my  fweet  pretty — oh  !  you  damn'd  puppy. 
Flor.  Why  fwear,  my  lord  ? 
Lord.  Swear  my   lord  !  bounds  !  its  my  pre- 
rogative, and   b; — tell  me  how  you  fpent  )our 
time,  fir  ? 

Flcr.  Whv,  in  contemplating  living  angels, 
not  dead  antiquities ;  in  bafking  in  the  rays  of 
beauty,  not  mouldering  in  the  duft  of  anceitry  ! 
in  mirth,  feftivity  and  pleafure  ! — not  ftudy,  pe- 
dantry and  retirement.— -Oh,  I  have  lived,  fir  ! 
lived  for  myfelf,  not  an  ungrateful  world,  who, 
fhould  I  die  a  martyr  to  their  caufe,  would  only 
laugh  and  wonder  at  my  folly. 

2  Lady 
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Lady.  You  feem  to  know  the  world,  Mr. 
Florivillc. 

Flor.  No,  ma'am,  I  know  little  of  mankind, 
and  lefs  of  myfelf,-— I  have  no  pilot  but  my  plea- 
fures ; — no  miftrefs  but  my  pafllons  i — and  I 
don't  believe  if  it  was  to  favemy  life,  I  could  rea- 
fon  confequentially  for  a  minute  together. 

Lord.  Granted — you  have  feen  every  thing 
worth  feeing,  yet  know  nothing  worth  knowing, 
and  now  you  have  juft  knowledge  enough  to  prove 
yourfelf  a  fool  on  every  fubjefl. 

Flor.  Vaftly  well  my   Lord — upon  my  word 
you  improve  with  your  title,  but  I  am  perfectly 
fatisfied,  believe  me — for  what  I  don't  know,  I 
take  for  granted,  is  not  worth  knowing — therefore 
we'll  call  another  topic. — I'm  in  love,  my  Lord. 
Lord.  In  love  ! — with  who,  fir  ? 
Flor.  Can't  you  guefs  ? 
Lord.  No,  fir,  I  cannot. 
Flor.    With  one  that  will   pleafe  you   very 
much — at  lead  ought  to  pleafe  you — you'll  be  in 
raptures,  dear  uncle. 

Lord.  Raptures !  and  you  fhall  be  in  agonies, 
my  dear  nephew. 

Flor.  You  have  known  one  another  a  long 
while,  yet  you  havn't  met  for  years — you  have 
lov'd  one  another  a  long  while,  yet  you  quarrel'd 
not  an  hour  ago — you  have  differ'd  from  one  a- 
nother  all  your  lives,  yet  you  are  likely  to  be 
friends  as  long  as  you  live — and  above  all,  the 
perfon  is  now  in  the  houfe. 

Lord.  In  this  houfe !  let  me  know  who  it  is 

this  moment,  or  by  the  blood  of  the  Scratches  ! 

Flor.  One  who  has  charms  enough  to  fet  the 

world  on  fire  j— -one  who  has  fortune  enough  to 

fee 
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iet  a  ftate  at  war,  fir  $— one  who  has  talents, 
health,  and  profperity,  and  yet  not  half  what 
the  perfon  deferves : — can  you  tell  now,  fir  ? 

Lord.  No,  fir,  and  if  you  don't  tell  this 
inftant. 

Flor.  Then  I'll  tell  you  (flaps  him  on  the 
back) — it's  myfelf,  fir  !  my  own  charming 
felf ! — I  have  fearch'd  the  world  over,  and  I 
don't  find  any  thing  I  like  half  fo  well.  \Wralks 
up  the  ftage.~\ 

Lord.  I  won't  difgrace  myfelf, — I  won't  lower 
the  dignity  of  Peerage  by  chaftifing  a  com- 
moner, elfe,  you  prince  of  butterflies — come, 
my  Lady — look'ye,  fir — I  intend  to  be  handed 
down  to  pofterity  j  and  while  you  are  being 
lampooned  in  ballads  and  newfpapers,  I  mean  to 
cut  a  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  England  ;  fo  come 
along  my  Lady — in  the  hiftory  of  England,  you 
coxcomb.  [Exeunt  Lord  and  Lady. 

Flor.  If  the  face  is  a  picture  of  the  mind,  that 
intended  aunt  of  mine  is  a  great  hypocrite,  and 
the  ftory  I  heard  of  the  poec  proves  it — but  now 
for  a  frolick — 'gad  its  very  ftrange  I  could 
never  reform,  and  become  a  ferious  thinking 
being — but  what's  the  ufe  of  thinking  ? — 

Reafon  ftays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  oft  is  near, 
But  honeft  inftinc~t  comes  a  volunteer  ! —       [Exit. 


SCENE — An  Apartment  in  Lady  WAITFOR'T'S 
Houfe. 

WILLOUGHBY,  to  a  Servant. 

Tell  your  miftrefs  I  fhall  be  punctual  to  the 
appointment — (Servant  exit) — fo,    thanks    to 
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fortune,  Lady  Waitfor't  has  at  length  contented 
to  my  entreaties,  and  this  night  makes  Louifa 
mine  for  ever ! — now  to  read  the  letter  once 
more. 

(Reads) 

"  Louifa  accompanies  me  to  night  to  Lady 
l<  Walton1  s>  which  you  know  is  at  the  extremity  of 
'*  the  town — onjome  •pretence  or  other  Pll  tell  her 
"  I  have  ordered  the  Jervant  at  the  back  gate 
"  which  adjoins  the  paddock — there  I'll  leave 
"  her — and  if  you  have  a  chaife  waiting  near 
"  the  fpot,  you  may  conduct  her  where  you 
"  pleaje. — Tou  know  my  feelings  on  this  occafiony 
"  but  it  is  for  her  good  only  I'll  ajfure  you — ~Jhe 
"  don't  dejerve  it,  Mr.  Willough'by : — indeed  Jhe 
"  don  t  dejerve  it?"— 

«  A.  WAITFOR'T." 

So — this  is  beyond  my  hopes  ! — ha  !  my  Lord 
and  Louifa  with  him,  come  to  receive  Ennui, 
who  to  my  aftonifhment  I  met  juft  now  in  a 
new  drefs,  fwearing  and  capering,  and  boafting 
of  the  vices  of  faihion — but  no  matter — I  muft 
to  the  rendezvous  immediately — now,  Louifa  ! 
tremble  at  my  vengeance !  [Exit. 

Enter  Lord  SCRATCH,  and  LOUISA. 

Lord.  Yes: — yes: — Ennui  will  be  here  in 
an  inftant — but  he's  fo  referved — and  fo  mild — 

Louifa.  So  I  underftand,  fir — and  fo  very  filent 
that  he  won't  talk  fo  much  in  a  year,  as  I  intend 
in  an  hour. 

Lord.  I  know — that's  the  reafpn  I  bring  him 
into  parliament — he'll  never  fpeak — only  fay 
"  ay"  or  "  no"  and  be  up  ftairs  so  beef- flakes  in 

an 
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an  in&a.nt— (knock} — here  he  is  ! — now  encou- 
rage him — don't  mind  his  diffidence — 

Lcuifa.  No,  fir — I'll  do  all  in  my  pow'r  to 
make,  him  talk. 

Lord.  That's  well — I'll  leave  you  together — 
I  won't  interrupt  you — (flamming  without) — 
odlb! — I  muft  get  out  of  the  way — encou- 
rage him,  Louifa — I  befeech  you  encourage 
him !  [Exit. 

EN  NUT,  without. 

Stand  by  !  no  ceremony  damn  me  ! — 
Lord.  Heaven  ! — is  this  diffidence. — 

ENNUI,  enters  with  Servant. 

Ennui.  Get  down  flairs  you  dog — get  down — 
(fervant  exit*)  Here  I  am  ma'am ! — eafe  is 
every  thing — I'll  feat  myfelf — now  for  bufi- 
nels  ! — yaw — aw  ! — (yawns  afide) 

Lord.  Sir! 

Ennui.  In  one  word  I'll  tell  you  my  cha- 
racter— I'm  a  lad  of  faftiion ! — 1  love  gam- 
ing— I  hate  thinking — I  like  racing — I  defpife 
reading — I  patronize  boxing — I  deteft  reafon- 
ing — 1  pay  debts  of  honour — not  honourable 
debts — in  fhort,  I'll  kick  your  fervants — cheat 
your  family,  and  fight  your  guardian — and  fo  if 
you  like  me,  take  me — rich  damn  me  ! — I'm 
tir'd  already  ! — yaw — aw  !  (yawns  ajide) 

Lady.  Aftonifhing ! — Mr.  Ennui — 

Ennui.  Ma'am  :  yaw — aw  !  (afide) 

Lady.  Mr.  Ennui  can  you  be  in  your  fenfes  ? 

Ennui.  In  fac"b — I  don't  comprehend  (forget- 
ting himje1/) — Oh  ! — ay — fen  its  ! — (recollecting 
bimje'.f)- — a  lad  of  fafhion  in  his  fenics  ! — that's 

a  very 
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a  very  good  joke!— -if  one  of  us  had  any  fenfe, 
the  reft  would  fhut  him  up  in  a  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities,  or  (hew  him  as  a  wonderful  animal : — 
they  would,  damn  me  !— -*I  can't  fupport  it  I—- 
yaw— aw  :  (yawns  aftde.) 

Louifa.  So,  you  glory  in  your  ignorance—* 
Ennui.  Ma'am — yaw  !  aw !  (afide.) 
Louifa.  So,  you  glory  in  your  ignorance—- 
in your  vices. 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea — I  can't  underftand — 
(forgetting  himfelf) — vices !  Oh :— -ay,  damn  me, 
to  be  fure  ! — (recoliefting  himfelf) — you  muft 
be  wicked  or  you  can't  be  vifited — fingularity 
is  every  thing — every  man  muft  get  a  cha- 
racter, and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  firft  got  mine — » 
I  pretended  to  intrigue  with  my  friend's  wife — 
paragraph'd  myfelf  in  the  newfpapers — got  cari- 
catur'd  in  the  print  (hops — made  the  ftory  be- 
liev'd — was  abus'd  by  every  body — notic'd  for 
my  gallantry  by  every  body — and  at  length  vi- 
fited  by  every  body — I  was,  damme  ! — I'm  curfl 
fleepy — yaw— aw  !  (yawns  ajide.) 

Louifa.  Incredible ! — but  if  fingularity  is  your 
fyftem,  perhaps  being  virtuous  would  make  you 
as  particular  as  any  thing. 

Ennui.  Vaftly  well !  —'gad,  you're  like  me,  a 
wit,  and  don't  know  it— (taking  out  his  watch)— 
how  goes  the  enemy  ? — more  than  half  the  day 
over  ! — tol  de  roll  loll !  (humming  a  tune) — I'm 
as  happy  as  if  I  was  at  a  fire,  or  a  general  riot— 

come  to  my  arms,  thou  angel — thou (as  he 

goes  to  embrace  her,  Lord  Scratch  enters — 
he  embraces  him.) — Ah— Scratch  !• — my  friend 
Scratch  ! — fit  down  my  old  boy — fit  down  V— • 
we've  fettl'd  every  thing.  (Forces  him  into  a 
chair  and  fits  by  him.) 

G  Lord. 
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Lord.  Why  ? — what  is  all  this  ? 

Ennui.  She's  to  intrigue,  and  you  and  I  are 
to  go  halves  in  the  damages — fome  rich  old 
Nabob— we'll  draw  him  into  crim.  con. — bring 
an  action  directly,  and  a  ten  thoufand  pound 
verdict  at  leaft — iheh,  damn  me  ! — 

Lord.  Why  he's  mad  ! — that  dramatic  ma- 
niac has  bit  him. 

Ennui.  Get  a  divorce — marry  another,  and  go 
halves  again,  damn  me  ! 

Lord,  rifing.  Why,  look'ye  you  impoftor  !— * 
you — didn't  you  come  here  to  pay  your  addrefles 
to  this  lady  ?  and  was'nt  I  to  bring  you  into 
parliament  for  your  quiet  filent  difpofition  ? 

Ennui  (puftiinghim  out  of  bis  way)  Hold  your 
tongue  ! — out  of  the  way,  Scratch — out  of  the 
way,  or  I'll  do  you  a  mifchief — I  will,  damn 
me  ! — Zounds ! — a'nt  I  at  the  top  of  the  beau 
monde  ?  and  don't  I  fet  the  fafhions  ?  -  if  1  was 
to  cut  off  my  head  would'nt  half  the  town  do 
the  fame? — they  would,  damn  me! — I  get  fleepy 
again  ! — yaw — aw !  —  (afide.) 

Lord.  Here  now  1  -  here's  a  Manuarin 
member! — why  he'd  have  bred  a  civil  war!  — 
made  ten  long  fpeeches  in  a  day  ! — cut  your 
head  off  indeed  $  curfe  me  but  1  wifh  you 
would — you  muft  be  filent  then — you  could'nt 
talk  without  a  head,  could  you  ? 

Ennui.  Yes,  in  Parliament — as  well  without 
a  head  as  with  one — do  you  think  a  man  wants 
a  head  for  a  long  fpeech,  damn  me  ! — 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Servant.  Her  Ladyfliip  is  waiting,  ma'am. 
Louifa.   Oh>   I   attend  her — Mr.  Ennui  your 
moil  obedient. 

Ennui, 
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Ennui,  (taking  her  hand)  With  your  leave 
ma'am — you  lee,  Scratch — you  fee. 

Lord.  Why,  Louifa  ?— 

Ennui.  Keep  your  diftance,  Scratch — con- 
template your  fuperiours — look  at  me  with  the 
fame  awful  refpect  a  City  Beau  looks  at  a 
Prince — this  way,  moft  angelic — Scratch,  cut 
your  head  off — this  way,  moft  angelic. — 

[£x//  with  Louifa. 

Lord.  Here's  treatment ! — was  ever  poor 
Peer  fo  tormented  ?  what  am  I  to  do ! — I'll  go 
t©  Lady  Waitfor't,  for  from  her  alone  I  meet 
relief— find  a  filent  member  indeed  ! — by  my 
privilege  one  might  as  foon  find  a  pin  in  the 
ocean — charity  in  a  bench  of  Bilhops — or  wit 
in  Weflminfter  Hall  !— 


END    of    ACT     III. 


G  a  ACT 
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ACT       IV. 

SCENE  —  The  Paddock  near  Lady  WALTON'S 
Houfe  —  A  View  of  the  Houfe  at  a  Diftance, 
and  fart  ly  Moonlight. 

WlLLOUGHBY  aloJlf. 

*Tis  paft  the  hour  Lady  Waitfor't  ap- 
pointed —  why  does  (he  delay  ?  I  cannot  have 
miftaken  the  place  —  yonder's  Lady  Walton's 
houfe  —  Oh  I  would  all  were  pall,  and  Louifa 
i'afely  mine!  —  J  hear  a  noife  —  by  heaven  'tis  fhe! 
and  with  her  all  my  happinefs  —  I'll  withdraw  a 
while  and  obferve  them.  (Retires.} 


STy  and  LOUISA  COURTNEY. 

Lcuija.  My  dear  Lady  Waitfor't,  why  do 
you  loiter  here  ?  you  cannot  find  your  fervants  in 
this  place  —  let  us  return  to  Lady  Walton's. 

Lady.  No,  no,  they  muft  be  here,—  I  ordered 
them  to  wait  in  this  very  fpot  to  avoid  con- 
fufion.  —  What  can  have  become  of  Willough- 
by  *—  (4f.de.) 

Loutfa.  If  you  have  the  leaft  fenfe  of  fear  for 
yourfelf,  or  regard  for  me,  I  beg  we  may  return 
to  Lady  Walton's. 

Lady.  No,  no,  I  tell  you  I  ordered  William 
at  the  back  gate,  that  he  might  conduct  us 
thro'  the  Paddock  to  our  carriage,  you  know  we 
might  have  been  whole  hours  getting  thro'  the 
croud  the  other  way  —  do  be  a  little  patient, 
hav'nt  I  as  much  reafon  to  be  alarmed  as 
yourfelf  ? 

Louifa, 
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Louifa.  Yes,  but  you  hav'nt  the  apprehen- 
fion  I  have,  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  am  terri- 
fied beyond  defcription. 

Lady.  Well :  well :  never  fear,  (looking  out) 
Oh,  yonder's  Willoughby  !  now  for  the  grand 
defign  !  (afide)  Louifa,  if  you'll  wait  here  a 
moment,  I'll  ftep  to  the  next  gate  and  fee  if 
they  are  there, — they  cannot  efcape  us  then. 

Louifa.  No,  no,  don't  leave  me, — I  would'nt 
ftay  by  myfelf  for  the  world. 

Lady.  Ridiculous  !  can't  you  proteft  your- 
felf  for  an  inftant  ?  muft  you  be  all  your  life 
watch'd  like  a  baby  in  leading  firings  ?  Oh  !  I 
am  afhamed  of  you — only  wait  a  moment  lead 
they  pafs  by  in  my  abfence,  and  I'll  return  to 
you  immediately. 
.  Louifa.  Well :  don't  ftay. 

Lady.  Stay !  what  have  you  to  be  fright'ned 
at  ?  I  fhall  not  be  out  of  call — befides,  if  there's 
any  fear  of  a  perfonal  attack,  may  not  I  be  as 
terrified  as  yourlelf  ?  It  is'nt  the  firft  time  I'll 
afTure  you — but  that's  no  matter — (hew  yourfelf 
a  woman  of  fpirit,  and  at  leaft  emulate  one  of 
my  virtues. — Now,  Willoughby,  the  reft  is 
thine !  [Exit. 

WJLLOUGHBY  comes  forward. 

Willoughby.  Be  not  alarmed,  Mifs  Courtney. 

Louifa.  Mr.  Willoughby ! 

Willoughby.  Yes,  madam,  the  man  you  moft 
avoid. 

Louifa.  Tell  me,  fir,  immediately,  how,  and 
by  whofe  appointment  you  came  here  ? 

Willougbby.  By  love,  madam  !  the  fame  paf- 
fion  that  has  prompted  me  to  purfue  you  for 

years, 
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years,  now  happily  conducts  me  hither — I  come 
to  leflen  your  fears,  not  increaie  them. 

Lout/a.  Then  leave  me,  fir,  1  can  protect 
myfelf. 

Willoughby.  No,  not  till  you  have  heard  and 
pitied  me — I  have  been  long  your  fuitor,and  long 
icorned  by  you*— -you  have  treated  me  with  in- 
difference, and  preferred  my  inferiors — how  I 
have  deferved  all  this — yourfelf  can  beft  ex- 
plain, but  to  prove  all  former  cruelties  are  for- 
gotten, I  here  offer  you  my  hand,  and  with  it 
my  heart. 

Louifa.  Sir, — this  is  no  time  for  hearing 
you  on  this  fubject  j  if  you  wifh  to  oblige  me, 
leave  me. 

Willoughby.  No,  not  till  I  am  anfwered— 
years  may  elapfe  e'er  I  fhall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity like  the  prefent — therefore  no  time  can  be 
fo  well  as  now. 

Louifa.  Then  I  command  you  to  leave  me— - 
I  will  not  be  threat'ned  into  a  compliance. 

IJSilloHghby.  Look'ye  Mifs  Courtney— I 
would  avoid  taking  advantage  of  your  fitua- 
tion — nay>  Hart  not — but  if  you  perfift  in  your 
contempt  of  me  I  know  not  to  what  extremi- 
ties paffion  may  hurry  me, — I  have  every  mo- 
tive for  redrefs,  and  if  you  do  not  inftantly 
give  me  your  word  to  prefer  me  to  that  beggar, 
Neville,  I  may  do  that  my  cooler  fenfe  would 
fcorn. 

Louifa.  Beggar,  fir. 

lyillougbby.  Yes,  and  were  he  not  beneath  my 
refentment,  I'd  tell  you  more — but  he  is  too 
poor — too— 

Louifa.  Hold,  fir,  did  you  refemble  him,  I 
might  efteem,  nay,  adore  you ; — but  as  you 

are, 
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arc,  I  loath,  I  defpife,  I  defy  you ; — you  take 
advantage  of  my  fituation  !  Hear  me,  fir, — tho* 
not  a  friend  is  near,  tho'  night  oppofes  me,  and 
heaven  deferts  me ;  yet  can  I  fmile  upon  your 
menaces — and  make  you  tremble,  villain  as  you 
are. 

wilkughkj.  Have  a  care  madam  !  another 
declaration  like  that,  and  I'll  delay  no  longer — 
I'll  force  you  to  my  purpofe. 

Louifa.  You  dare  not ;  on  your  life  you 
dare  not. 

Willougbly.  Nay  then, — I  am  not  to  be  terri- 
fied by  threats, — (lays  hold  of  her}  all  ftruggling 
is  in  vain, — this  moment  gratifies  my  re- 
venge !  away  ! 

Louifa.  Off,  — let  me  go,  Oh  help]  help  ! 

[As  he  is  forcing  her  out,  enter  FLORIVILLE 
half  drunk."] 

Flor.  Donne,  donne,  donne,  dow  (fingingpart 
of  an  Italian  air)  oh,  this  Burgundy's  a  glori- 
ous liquor  !  heyday  !  who  have  we  here  ? 

Louifa.  Oh,  fir !  if  you  have  any  pity  for  an 
injured,  helplefs  woman,  affift  one  who  never 
knew  diftrefs  till  now  ! 

Flor.  Go  on,  ma'am,  go  on— both  damn'd 
drunk  I  perceive. 

Louifa.  Do  not  be  deaf  to  my  entreaties — do 
not  deiert  me — 

Flor.  Go  on,  ma'am,  go  on — 1  love  oratory 
in  a  woman. 

Leuifa.  Gracious  heaven  !  how  have  I  de- 
ferved  all  this  ?  I  fee,  fir,  you  avoid  me — I  fee 
you  are  indifferent  to  my  fate. 

Flor. 
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Flor.  No,  ma'am,  you  wrong  me— -but  in 
Italy — obferve — we  always  take  thefe  things 
cooly — now,  fir,  will  you  explain  ? 

Willoughby.  No,  fir,  I  will  not. 

Flor.  You  will  not ! 

V/illoughby .  No,  fir,  and  I  warn  you  not  to 
liften  to  the  wild  ravings  of  a  fenfelefs  wo- 
man— it  may  be  better  for  you,  fir. 

Flor.  Why  fo,  Prince  Prettyman  ? 

Willoughby.  No  matter,  fir,  I  will  not  be 
amufed  from  my  purpofe. 

Flor.  You  won't,  Old  Pluto,  won't  you;  then, 
ma'am,  obferve  !  you  fhall  behold  my  mode  of 
fighting — I'll  kill  him  like  a  gentleman,  and  he 
fhall  die  without  a  groan — you'll  be  delighted, 
ma'am — I  learn 't  it  all  in  Italy — you  don't  fee  a 
man  of  fafhion  fight  once  in  a  century  !  Come, 
Belzebub,  are  you  ready. 

Willoughby.  'Sdeath  !  what  can  I  do  ?  he  is 
drunk,  perhaps,  I  may  difarm  him. 

Flor.  NTow  thou  original  fin,  thou  Prince  of 
Darknefs!  come  out;  never  let  her  fee  thy 
black  infernal  vifage  more,  or  by  my  life  I'll 
pulverize  you — you  fee,  ma'am,  no  bad  orator 
either — learnt  it  all  in  Italy. 

Willougbby.  Come  on,  fir. 

Flor.  Ay,  now  Old  Syfiphus,  pufh  home — 
but  fight  like  a  gentleman  if  you  can,  for  re- 
member, there  is  a  lady  in  company — obferve 
ma'am,  obferve,  you  won't  fee  it  again.  ( They 
fight.) 

FLORIVILLE  dijarms  WJLLOUGHBY. 

Flor.  What,  vanquished  Tarquin !  hah!  hah! 
(parrying  up  and  down  the  ftage  by  bimfe'f} — 
you  fee,  ma'am,  you  fee  ! — Oh  !  Italy's  your 

only 
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only  country !— - Now,  ma'am,  would  you  have 
me  kill  him  here,  "  in  Allegro,"  or  poftpone  it 
that  you  may  have  the  pleafure  of  pinking  your- 
felf  "  in  Penferofo." 

LOUISA,  (coming  near  FLORIVILLE,  and  difco- 
vering  him.) 

Louifa.  Floriville,  my  deliverer  ! — generous 
man  ! — no,  fir, — whatever  are  his  crimes,  do 
not  kill  him — his  greateft  punifhment  will  be 
to  live. 

Flor.  There  then,  Caitiff,  take  your  fword, 
and  d'ye  hear,— retire— -that  black  front  of  thine 
offends  the  lady- — if  you  want  another  flourilh, 
you  will  foon  find  Floriville — abfcond  ! 

Willoughby.  Sir,  you  fhall  hear  from  me — 
diffraction !  {Exit. 

Flor.  And  now,  my  dear  little  angel,  how 
can  I  affift  you  ? — I'm  very  forry,  but  I  can't 
help  it — Fm  curfcd  drunk,-— and  not  proper 
company  for  a  lady  of  your  dignity — but  I 
won't  affront  you — I  mean  to  make  myfelf  agree- 
able, and  if  I  do  not, — it  is  the  fault  of  that 
place,  (pointing  to  his  head)  and  not  of  this 
(feinting  to  his  heart.) 

Louifa.  Sir,  your  conduct  has  endear'd  you  to 
me  for  ever,  and  while  I  live,  your  generofity 
and  valour  fhall  be  engraven  on  my  heart. 

Flor.  Gently,  gently,  have  a  care,  make  no 
declarations ;  if  you're  in  love  with  me,  as  I 
fuppofe  you  are,  keep  it  fecret, — for  at  this  mo- 
ment you  might  raife  a  flame  that  would  con- 
fume  us  both, — poor  creature ! — how  fond  fhe  is 
of  me  ?  any  other  time  I  would  indulge  her, 
but  pot  now — Cloaks  at  berfometimesy  then  runs 
H  «** 
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and  kljfss  her  hand)* — Oh,  you  Paragon — "  An- 

fels  muft  paint  to  look  as  fair  as  you"  (goes  from 
er  again)  I'll  leave  you,  or,  by  heaven,  it  wil 
be  all  over  with  us. 

Louifa.  No,  no,  don't  defert  me,  alas !  I 
have  no  way  left  but  to  commit  myfelf  to  your 
care — if  I  could  bring  him  to  recollect  me,  all 
would  be  fafe.  Mr.  Floriville  don't  you  know 
me  ? 

Flor.  No,  would  to  heaven,  I  did. 

Louifa.  What  ?  not  Mifs  Courtney  ? 

Flor.  What  Louifa  ? — my  brother's  idol. 

Louifa.  Alas  !  the  very  fame. 

Flcr.  Then  may  I  die  if  I  don't  get  out  of 
your  debt  before  I  leave  you — where  ? — where 
fhall  I  conduct  you  ? 

Louifa.  I  know  not — return  to  Lady  Wait- 
for't's  again  I  will  not— 'I  had  rather  be  a 
wanderer  all  my  life*— to  Lady  Walton's  there 
is  no  excufe  for  returning,  and  I  know  no  friend 
in  Bath  I  dare  intrude  upon, — I  have  fo  high  an 
opinion,  Mr.  Floriville,  of  your  honour,- — that, 
notwithstanding  your  prefent  fituation,  there  is 
no  man  on  earth  I  would  fooner  confide  in — - 
can  you  then  think  of  any  place,  where  I  may 
reft  in  fafety  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  I  will  fet 
out  for  my  uncle's  in  the  country. — 

Flor.  Indeed  I  cannot,  I  am  a  wanderer  my- 
felf— I  have  nc  home  but  what  this  gentleman  is 
to  purchafe  me  (taking  out  his  purfe) — you  can- 
not partake  of  that. 

Lcxi/a.  Oh  !  what  will  become  of  me  ! 

Flor.  Let  me  fee — I  have  it — I'll  take  her  to 
my  brother's — fhe'll   be  fafe  there,   and  not  a 
foul  fhall  come  near  her,— well,  Mifs  Court- 
ney,— 
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ney, — I  have  recollected  a  place  where  I  know 
you'll  be  fafe— • «a  friend's  houfe,  that  will  be 
as  fecure — nay  don't  droop— in  Italy  we're 
never  melancholy. 

Louija.  Oh  !  Mr.  Floriville,  to  what  a  ha- 
zard has  Lady  Waitfor't  expofed  me, — to  her 
perfidy  I  owe  it  all — but  yonder's  that  wretch 
again  -  pray  let  us  begone. 

Flor.  Belzebub  again, — no,  no, — we  mus'nt 
flir;  what?  an  Angel  fly  from  a  Devil  ?  damme 
I'll  ftay  and  crufh  him. 

Loutfa.  Nay,  fir,  reflex—'twere  madnefs 
to  remain. 

Flor.  Faith,  that's  true ;  I  believe  it's  braver 
to  retire, — therefore,  Tarquin,  adieu  !  cotne  my 
beft  angel !  I'll  fight  your  battles,  and  if  I  don't 
fink  all  your  enemies,  may  I  never  fee  Italy 
again  as  long  as  1  live.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  WILLOUGHBY. 

Ha!  gone,-— I'm  forry  for  it — I  would  have 
feen  them — Lady  Waitfor't  has  juft  left  me,  and 
treated  me  like  her  (lave — ir  (lilted  and  derided 
mej  but  I'll  have  done  with  her  for  ever — I'll 
be  her  dupe  no  more*— (he  is  now  gone  to 
Neville's  lodgings  under  pretence  of  purfuing 
Louifa;  but  in  fa<5t  to  fee  him,  and  prevent  his 
leaving  Bath- — this  I  will  write  to  my  Lord, 
and  then  let  him  follow,  and  be  witnefs  of  her 
infamy — thus,  I  hope,  I  fhall  make  fome  re- 
paration for  the  wrongs  I  have  committed, 
and  prove  at  lad  I  have  fome  fenfe  of 
virtue.  [Exit. 


H  2  SCENE— 
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SCENE—  NEVILLE'S  Lodgings—  A  Clofet  in 
back  Scene. 


Chairs,  and  a  Table  t  with  It'ine  on  it. 
A  knocking  at  the  Door. 

PETER    'walks    acrofs    the    Stage,   and   admits 
VAPID,  with  a  Paper  in  his  Hand. 

Vapid.  Well,  here  it  is  —  where's  Neville  ? 

Peter.  Not  within,  fir. 

Vapid.  Ye:-,—  yes,—  here  it  is!  I  muft  fee 
him. 

Peter.  Sir,  he's  gone  out. 

Vapid.  Gone  out  !  impoflible  ! 

Peter.  Impoflible  !  it's  very  true,  fir. 

Vapid.  Gone  out  !  why  I've  brought  him 
the  epilogue  —  the  new  epilogue  to  Mr.  What's 
his  name's  comedy  !  the  very  beft  thing  I  ever 
wrote  in  my  life;  I  knew  it  would  delight  him. 

Peter.  Sir,  he  has  been  gone  out  above  thefe 
two  hours. 

Vapid.  Then,  he'll  never  forgive  himfelf  as 
long  as  he  lives  —  why,  its  all  correct  —  all  chafte! 
only  one  half  line  wanting  at  the  end  to  make 
it  complete. 

Peter.  Indeed,  fir,  it's  very  unfortunate. 

Vapid.  Unfortunate  !  I  wanted  to  have  heard 
him  read  it  too  j  when  another  perfon  reads  it, 
one  often  hits  on  a  thought  that  might  other- 
wife  have  efcaped,  then  perhaps  he  would  have 
hit  on  that  cuffed  half  line,  I  have  fo  long  been 
working  at. 

Peter.  Sir,  if  it  is  not  impertinent,  and  you'd 
permit  me  to  read  it  ? 

Vapid. 
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Vapid.  You  read  it ! 

Peter.  Yes,  lir — if  you'd  allow  me  that 
honour. 

Vapid.  Faith,  I  fhould  have  no  objection— • 
but  would'nt  it  lower  one's  dignity  ?  no,  no, 
Moliere  us'd  to  read  his  plays  to  his  fervants, 
fo  I  believe  all's  regular — come,  fin — begin. 

PETER  reading  Epilogue. 
"  In  ancient  times,  when  agonizing  wars, 
"  And  bleeding  nations,  fill'd  the  world  with  jars; 
"  When  murder,  battle,  fudden  death,  prevail'd, 
"  When" 

Vapid.  Stop — flop — I  have  it : — not  a  word 
for  your  life,  I  feel  it !-  it's  coming  on  ! — the 
laft  line  directly — quick !  quick ! 

PETER  reads. 

"  The  tyrant  totters,  and  the  fenate  nods, 
««  Die  all,  die  nobly" — 

(  Here* s  Jomething  wanting,  fir. 

Vapid.  I  know  it,  fay  nothing — I  have  it! 
(walks  backwards  and  forwards.) 

"  The  tyrant  totters,  and  the  fenate  nods 
"  Die  all,  die  nobly  ! 

Oh,  damn  it!  damn  it! — damn  it ! — that  curfed 
half  line,  I  (hall  never  acfomplifh  it — all  fo 
chafte  ! — all  fo  correct !  and  to  have  it  marr'd 
for  want  of  one  half  line !  one  curs't  half 
line  ! — -I  could  almoft  weep  for  difappointment. 

Peter.  Never  mind,  fir,  don't  perplex  your- 
felf, — put  in  any  thing. 

Vipid.  Put  in  any  thing !— v4y,  'tis  the  laft 
line,  and  the  epilogue  muft  end  with  fomething 

ftriking, 
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ftriking,  or  it  will  be  no  trap  for  applaufe — N» 
trap  for  applaufe,  after  all  this  fine  writing  ! 
Put  in  any  Thing  ! — What  do  you  mean,  Sirrah  ? 
Peter.  Methinks  this  is  a  ftrange  epilogue  to 
a  comedy^ — (knock  at  the  dcor) — perhaps  this  is 
my  mafter— ~ (looks  out) — no,  as  I  live  'tis  Mr. 
Floriville,  and  Mifs  Courtney  !  fhe  mus'nt  on 
any  account  be  feen  by  this  gentleman. 

Vapid.  Well,    who    i^  it  ? ."the  Tyrant 

totters" 

Peter.  Sir,  it's  a  friend  of  my  mailer's,  who 
has  brought  a  lady  with  him — I'm  fure  you've 
too  much  gallantry  to  interrupt  an  amour ;  and 
therefore  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  get  out  of 
the  way  direffcly. 

-    'Vapid.  Get  out  of  the  way  !  what  the  Devil, 
in  the  middle  of  my  compofition  ? — "  Die   all  : 

die  nobly" 

Peter.  Nay,  fir, — only  flep  for  a  moment  into 
this  clofet,  and  you  fhall  be  releafed — now  pray, 
fir, — pray  be  prevailed  on^— 

rapid.  Well !  let  me  fee — in  this  clofet  I—- 
why here's  China,  zounds!  would  you  put  a  live 
author  in  a  China  clofet  ? 

Peter.  What  can  1  do,  fir  ! — there  is  no  way 
out  but  that  door— get  in  here  for  an  inftant, 
and  I'll  fhtw  them  into  the  library  — now  do,  fir? 
Vapid.  Well,  be  brief  then,  "  die  all !  die 
nobly  !" — oh  !  oh*!  oh  !  [Enters  dojety  and 
FLORIVIT.LE  and  LOUISA  enter. 

Flor.  Heyday  !  my  old  acquaintance,  Peter  ! 
whcrtr's  my  brother  ? 

Peter.  Sir,  he  has  been  out  the  whole 
evening. 

Lcuifa,  In  thfrfame  houfe  with  Neville  !*— oh ! 
heavens  ! 

Flor. 
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Flor.  Well,  Mifs  Courtney,  I  hope  now  you 
are  convinced  of  your  fafety. 

Louifa.  Yes,  fir,  but  I  would  it  were  in  any 
other  place,  Lady  Waitfor't  e'er  this  is  in  pur- 
fuit  of  me,  and  if  fhe  difcovers  me  here,  you 
know  too  well  how  much  I  have  to  dread. 

[Knock  at  the  door — PETER  exit. 

Flor.  Don't  be  alarmed — there's  nothing 
lhall  moleft  you. 

Louifa.  Oh,  fir ! — you  don't  know  the  endlefs 
malice  of  Lady  Waitfor't — fhe  will  triumph  in 
my  mifery,  and  till  my  Lord  is  convinced  of  her 
duplicity,  i  fee  no  hops  of  your  brother's  happi- 
nefs,  or  my  own. 

Re-enter  PETER. 

Peter.  Lady  Waitfor't  is  below  enquiring  for 
that  lady,  or  my  matter. 

Flor.  For  my  brother  ! 

Peter.  Yes,  fir,  and  my  Lord  has  fent  to 
know  if  Mr.  Vapid,  or  her  Ladyfhip,  have 
been  here — he  was  in  bed,  but  on  receiving  a 
letter,  got  up,  and  will  be  here  in  an  inftant. 

Louifa.  For  heaven's  fake,  Mr.  Floriville,  let 
me  retire, — I  cannot  fupport  the  conflict. 

Flor.  Promife  to  recall  your  fpirits,  and  you 
lhall. 

Louifa.  What  I  can  do  I  will. 

Flor.  Then  know  no  apprehenfion,  for,  on  my 
life,  you  fhall  not  be  difturbed.  (Leads  her  to 
the  door  of  the  library,  and  talks  in  dumb  Jhew. 

VAPID  from  Clofet. 

Vapid.  Peter  !  Peter !  can't  you  releafe  me  ? 
Peter.  No,  fir,  don't  move,  you'll  ruin  every 
thing. 

Vapd. 
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Vapid.  Then  give  me  that  candle — 1  have 
pen  and  ink — 1  think  I  could  finiih  my 
epilogue. 

Peter.  Here,  fir,  (giving  candle) 

Vapd.  That  curft  half  line !— "  die  all"— 
(Peter  Jhuts  him  in.) 

Flor.  So,  now  the  ftorm  begins,  and  if  I  don't 
have  fome  fport  with  the  enemy — (fits  at  table, 
and  begins  drinking} — Here  jQKe  comes ! — 

Enter  Lady  WAITFOR'T. 

Flor.  Chairs,  Peter,  chairs  !»— fit  down, 
ma'am — fit  down— you  honour  me  exceedingly. 

Lady.  Where  is  your  brother,  fir? — I  infift 
on  feeing  him. 

Enter  Lord  SCRATCH. 

Lord.  There  ftie  is  ! — in  a  man's  lodgings  at 
midnight ! — here's  treatment ! 

Lady.  My  Lord,  I  came  here  in  fearch  of 
Louifa,  who  has  been  betrayed  from  my  pow'r. 

Lord.  Look'ye,  my  Lady— read  that  letter, 
that's  all,  read  that  letter,  and  then  fay  if  we  fha'nt 
both  cut  a  figure  in  the  print  (hops. 

Ladyy  (taking  letter)  ha!  Willoughby's  hand! 
(reads)  "  Lady  Waitfor't"  (I  have  only  time  to 
"  tell  you)  is  gone  to  Neville's  lodgings  to  meet 
"  one  flie  has  long  had  a  pafllon  for- — 'follow  her, 
<e  and  be  convinced  of  her  duplicity".  Oh  !  the 
villain  !•— well,  my  Lord,  and  pray  who  is  the 
man  I  come  to  meet  ? 

Lord.  Why  who  fhould  it  be,  but  the  flage 
ruffian,  if  there  was  a  fopha  in  the  room,  my 
life  on'r,  he'd  pop  from  behind  it — zounds  that 
fellow  will  lay  flraw  before  my  door  every 
nine  months ! 

2  Lady 
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Lady.  This  is  fortunate  (ajlde)  well,  fir,  if  I 
difcover  Louifa,  I  hope  you'll  be  convinced  I 
came  here  to  redeem  her,  and  not  difgrace  my- 
felf.  Tell  me,  fir,  immediately,  where  Ihe  is  con- 
cealed ?  (To  Floriville.) 

Flor.  Sit  down,  ma'am, — fit  down  :  dVink-— 
drink,  then  we'll  talk  over  the  whole  affair— there 
is  no  doing  bufinefs  without  wine — come,  here's — 
*f  The  Glory  of  Gallantry" — I'm  fure  you'll 
both  drink  that* 

Lady.  No  trifling,  fir, — tell  me  where  fhe  is 
Concealed  ?  nay,  then  Til  examine  the  apart- 
ment myfelf — (goes  to  door  of  library) — the  door 
lotk'd  !  give  me  the  key,  fir. — 

Flor.  (drinking)  The  Glory  of  Gallantry, 
ma'am. 

Lord.  Hear  me,  fir,  if  the  lady  is  in  that 
apartment,  I  lhall  be  convinced  that  you,  and 
your  brother,  are  the  fole  authors  of  all  this 
treachery. — if  fhe  is  there  !  by  the  honour  of  my 
anceftors  fhe  fhall  be  Willoughby's  wife  to- 
morrow morning. 

Flor.  (rifing)  Shall  fhe,  my  Lord,  pray  were 
you  ever  in  Italy  ? 

Lord.  Why  ?  Coxcomb  ! 
Flor.  Becaufe  I'm  afraid  you've  been  bitten 
by  a  tarantula — you'll  excufe  me — but  the 
fymptoms  are  wonderfully  alarming — There  is  a 
blazing  fury  in  your  eye — a  wild  emotion  in  your 
countenance,  and  a  green  fpot — 

Lord.  Damn  the  green  fpot ! — open  that 
door,  and  let  me  fee  immediately  :  I'm  a  peer,  and 
have  a  right  to  look  at  any  thing. 

Flor.  (ftanding  before  the  door.)   No,  fir,  tjiis 
door  muft  not  be  open'd. 
I 
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Lord.  Then  I'll  forget  my  peerage,  and  draw 
my  fword. 

Flcr.  (to  Lady  Waltfor^t^  'who  is  going  to  in- 
terfere) Don't  be  alarmed,  ma'am, — I'll  only 
indulge  him  for  my  own  amufement — mere  trout 
fifhing,  ma'am — come,  my  Lord,  I'll  give  you  a 
fpecimen  of  foreign  gladiatorihip,  and  you  fhall 
confefs  that  Floriville  is  the  bed  fencer  in  Eu- 
rope— don't  be  alarm'd,  ma'am — come  on. 
Loulja  comes  from  the  apartment. 

Lcuifa.  Hold  !  I  charge  you  hold  !  let  not 
my  unhappy  fate  be  the  fource  of  more  cala- 
mities !  ^ 

Lord.  'Tis  fhe  herfelf! — my  Lady  did  not 
come  to  meet  the  madman  ? 

Flor.  By  the  Lord,  ma'am,  you've  ruined  all. 

Louifa.  I  know,  fir,  the  confequences  of  this 
difcovery,  and  I  abide  by  them — but  what  I 
have  done  I  canjuftify,  and  would  to  heaven!  all 
here  could  do  the  fame. 

Flcr.  Indeed  I  can't  tell — I  wilh  I  was  in 
Italy. 

Lcrd,  Mark  me,  madam, — nay  tears  are  in 
vain — to-morrow  ihall  make  you  the  wife  of 
Willoughby,  and  he  ihall  anfwer  for  your  fol- 
lies— no  reply,  fir — f  to  Flcriville,  <wbo  is  going 
to  /peak}  I  would'nt  hear  the  Chancellor. 

Lady.  Now,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Oh !  virtue  is 
ever  fnre  to  meet  it's  reward  \ — come  to  meet  a 
mad  poet  indeed  !  my  Lord,  I  forgive  you  only 
on  condition  of  your  figning  a  contract  to  marry 
me  to-morrow,  and  Louifa  to  Willoughby  at  the 
fame  time. 

Lord".  I  will,  thou  befl  of  women  ! — draw  it 
up  immediately — and  Nevilie  ihall  flarve  for 

his 
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his  treachery.     \Lady  V/aitfcr't  goes  to  the  table 
and  writes. 

LOUISA  falling  at  his  feet* 

Louifa.  Hear  me,  fir,  not  for  myfelf,  but  a 
wrong'd  friend,  I  fpeak — Mr.  Neville  knows  not 
of  my  concealment ;  on  my  honour  !  he  is  in- 
nocent : — if  that  lady's  wrongs  muft  be  avenged, 
confine  the punifhment  to  me— I'll  b,ear  it;  with 
patience  bear  it ! 

Lord.  Let  go ! — let  go  I  fay — my  gorge  is 
rifing  again — Lady  Waitfor't  make  hafte  with 
the  contract. 

Lady.  It  only  wants  the  fignature, — now,  my 
Lord. 

Flor.  Look'ye,  uncle — fhe's  the  caufe  of  all 
this  mifchief,  and  if  you  are  not  loft — 

Lord.  Out  of  my  way, — O'd-*- noife  and  non- 
fence  ! — don't  fancy  yourfelves  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  !  we're  not  fpeaking  twenty  at  a  time. 
Here  !  give  me  the  pen — I'll  fign  directly,  and 
now — \_As  he  is  going  tofign,  yapid  breaks  China 
in  the  clofef,  and  rujhes  out,  with  the  epilogue  in 
his  hand. 

Vapid.  Die  all !  die  nobly ;  die  like  demi- 
gods i — huzza  !  huzza  !  'tis  done  !  'cis  paft  ! 
'tis  perfect ! 

Flcr.  Huzza ! — the  poet  at  laft !  Stop  him 
who  can  ? 

Lady.  Confufion !  tell  me,  fir,  immediately, 
what  do  you  mean  by  this  new  infult. 

Vapid.  Die  all !  die  nobly !  die  like  demi- 
gods !— -oh  !    it's  glorious  ! — ah  !    Old  Scratch, 
are  you  there  ?  joy  !  joy  !  give  me  joy  ! — I've 
done  your  bufmefs — the  work's  paft  ! — the  la- 
I  2  hour'. 
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hour's   o'er,   my   boy! — think  of  that  mafter 
Brook — think  of  that. 

Lady.  My  Lord,  I  am  vilely  treated — I  defire 
you'll  infift  on  an  explanation. 

Flor.  He  can't  fpeak,  Ma'am.  (All  this  time, 
my  Lord  is  Jlowjy  walking  away.) 

Lady.  How  !  are  you  going  to  leave  me,  my 
Lord  !  (Vapid  taking  out  bis  common  "place  bock.) 
Vapid.  Faith !  this  mus'nt  be  loft — here's  fome- 
thing  worth  obferving. 

Flor.  Don't  flop  him,  ma'am — there  is  a 
grandeur  in  filent  grief  that  fhould  ever  be  in- 
dulged— mark  his  countenance —  in  every  fur- 
row of  his  angry  brow  is  written  "  Frailty,  thy 
name  is  woman" — let  him  have  his  way — let  him 
have  his  way, — fee !  how  folemnly  he  retires  ! 
\Lord  Scratch  exits. 

Lady.  Oh  ! — I  fhall  burft  with  rage  !^Mr. 
Vapid  I  defire  you'll  explain  how  you  c^me  in 
that  clofet  ? — why  don't  you  anfwer  me:  fir  ? 

Vapid,  Your  pardon,  ma'am  I  was  taking  a 
note  of  the  affair — and  yet  I'm  afraid. 
Lady.  \Vhat  are  you  afraid  of  fir  ? 
Vapid.  That  it  has  been  dramatized  before, — 
it  is  certainly  not  a  new  caie. 

Lady.  Infupportable  ! — but  I  take  my  leave  of 
you  all — 1  abandon  you  for  ever — I  ! — oh  ! — I 
ihall  go  wild  !  Vapid.  [Exit  in  a  rage. 

Flcr.  Ay,  ay,  follow  his  Lordfhip— virtue  is 
ever  lure  to  meet  its  reward  ;  now  Mr.  Vapid  tell 
us  how  you  came  in  that  clofet? 

Vapid.  Faith  !  I  can't — I  believe  the  fervant 
hurried  me  there  on  your  approach. 

Flor.  Then  you  did'nt  come  to  meet  Lady 
Waitfor't  ? 

Vapid.  Meet  Lady  Waitfor't ! — no, — I  came 
to  read  my  epilogue  to  Neville,  and  a  wonderful 

pro- 
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production  it  is. — cc  The  tyrant  totters,  and  the 
fenate  nods."- — (walking  about.) 

Louija.  To  what  a  itrange  fatality  of  circum- 
ftances  has  her  character  been  expofed  !  but  vice 
often  finds  it's  punifhment  for  a  crime  it  never 
committed,  when  it  efcapes  for  thoufands  it 
daily  practices. — 

Flor.  Well,  Mifs  Courtney,  1  hope  now  your 
apprehenfions  are  at  an  end. 

Louija.  Yes,  fir,  I  fhal!  remain  for  the  fhoit 
time  neceflary  to  prepare  for  my  journey — and 
beg  I  may  detain  you  no  longert — Fm  afraid  I 
have  already  been  a  great  iatruder. 

Fkr.  No,  you've  been  the  occafion  of  more 
happinefs  than  ever  I  experienced — but  you 
won't  leave  Bath  till  you've  feen  my  brother. 

Louija.  Oh  !  I  have  been  cruelly  deceived, 
Mr.  Floriviile  !  I  have  injured  your  brother  fo 
much,  thar,,  tho'  I  wilh,  I  almoft  dread  to  fee  him, 

Flor.  Then  I'll  go  in  fearch  of  him,  and  if 
I  don't  reconcile  you  •> — come  Mr.  Vapid  will 
you  walk. 

Vapd.  With  all  my  heart,  (FLORIVILLE, 
taking  him  by  the  band.) 

Flor.  By  heaven !  you  are  an  honeft  fellow,  and 
if  all  poets  were  like  you,  I'd  become  one  myfelf — • 
Mifs  Courtney,  adieu  ! — expect  me  to  return. 

Vapid.  Madam,  good  night ! — if  I  can  be  of 
any  fervice  to  you  in  the  dramatic,  or  any  other 
way, — you  may  command  me.- — 

Flor.  Ay  !  I'll  anfwer  for  him — he  would  die 
to  ferve  you. 

Va-pid.  Die  to  ferve  her  ! — ay,  "  die  all !"— »- 
die  nobly  ! — die  like  demigods !"  [Exeunt. 
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ACT      V. 

SCENE — Lady  WAITFOR'T'J  Apartment. 

Lady  WAITFOR'T   dtfcovered  at  her  toilette—* 
Letty  waiting. 

Lady.  Mr.  Vapid  not  come  yet  Letty  ! 

Letty.  No,  ma'am — but  the  fervant  who  found 
him  at  the  Tavern,  faid  he  would  be  here  imme- 
diately. 

Lady.  I  proteft,  I  am  almoft  weary  of  them 
all  (noije  without)  fee,  who's  there. 

(LETTY  lift  ens  and  returns.') 

Letty.  Mr.  Vapid  at  laft,  now  pray  your 
ladyfhip,  infift  on  his  explaining  every  thing  to 
my  lord. 

Lady.  Yes  ;  but  vilely  as  he  has  treated  me,  I 
muft  ftill  be  calm. 

(VAPID, putting  bis  bead  in.) 

Lady.  Walk  in,  fir,  walk  in. 

Vapid.  No,  ma'am — I'd  rather  (lay  here. 

Lady.  1  beg  you'll  be  feared  Mr.  Vapid — I 
have  fomething  of  confequence  to  impart  to  you. 
(VAPID,  gently  coming  in.) 

Vapid.  I'd  never  have  ventured,  but  in  hopes 
of  feeing  my  dear  Marianne. 

Lady.  Indeed,  I  will  not  detain  you  a  mo- 
ment. 

Vapid.  Very  well  ma'am,  if  that's  the  cafe,— 
'( flow  ly  f eating  bimfe'f)  J'ts  very  alarming,  (afide) 

Lady.  Letty  leave  the  room,  and  fallen  the 
door.  \Letty  Exit. 

Vapid. 
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Vapid.  No — no— don't  do  that,  I  befeech 
you. 

Lady.  You're  very  much  fright'ned  Mr. 
Vapid, — I  hope  you  don't  fuppofe~t  have  any 
defign  againft  you. 

Vapid.  I  don't  know,  really  ma'am — fuch 
things  are  perfe&ly  dramatic. 

Lady.  Well,  but  to  releafe  you  from  your 
fears,  I'll  tell  you  why  I  have  given  you  this 
trouble— my  bufmefs,  Mr.  Vapid,  was  to  con- 
verfe  with  you  on  the  farcical  affair,  that  happen'd 
at  Neville's. 

Vapid.  Farcical ! 

Lady.  Yes,  fir,  die  farcical  affair  that  happen'd 
at  Mr.  Neville's. 

Vapid.  Farcical!  what,  my  epilogue,  ma'am — 
I  hope  you  don't  meaji  to  reflect  on  that. 

Lady.  No  fir — far  from  it — I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  is  a  very  elegant  compofition. 

Vapid.  Doubt!  here  it  is!— read  it  !  —  the 
very  rirft  production  of  the  age  !  a  regular  climax 
of  poetic  beauty  ! — the  laft  line  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  genius. 

Lady.  But  to  be  ferious,  Mr.  Vapid. 

Vapid.  Why.  I  am  ferious— and  I'll  tell  you, 
Lady  Waitfor't — 'tis  the  laft  line  of  an  epilogue, 
and  the  laft  fcene  of  a  comedy  that  always 
diftracls  me — 'tis  the  reconciliation  of  lovers — 
there's  the  difficulty !  —you  find  it  fo  in  real  life, 
I  dare  fay. 

Lady.  Yes— but  Mr.  Vapid,  this  affair  con- 
cerns me  excefiively,  and  I  wifh  to  know  what  is 
to  be  done. 

Vapid.  I'll  tell  you, — write  a  play,  and  bad  as 
it  may  poflible  be,  fay  it's  a  tranflation  from  the 

French, 
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French,  and  interweave  a  few  compliments  on  th£ 
Englifh,  and  my  life  on't,  it  does  wonders— do 
it, — and  fay  you  had  the  thought  from  me. 

Lady.  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  deride  me  ? 

Vapid.  No;  but  only  be  cautious  in  your 
ftyle — women  are  in  general  apt  to  indulge  that 
pruriency  and  warm  luxuriancy  of  fancy  they 
poflefs, — but  do  be  careful — be  decent — if  you 
are  not,  I  have  done  with  you. 

Lady.  Sir,  I  defire  you'll  be  more  refpeclful — 
I  don't  underftand  it  at  all.  (*$*&•) 

Vapid.  Then  here  comes  one  that  will  explaia 
every  thing. 

"  There's  in  her  all  that  we  believe  of  Heaven, 

*c  Amazing  Brightnefs,  Purity,  and  Truth, 

<x  Eternal  Joy,  and  everlafting  Love  !" 

Enter  MARIANNE. 

Vapid.  My  dear  fweet  little  partner,  I  rejoicfc 
to  fee  you. 

Marianne.  And  my  dear  fweet  Mr.  Poet,  I  re- 
joice to  fee  you. 

Lady.  Provoking!  have  I  not  told  you  a 
thoufand  times,  never  to  break  in  upon  me  when 
I  am  alone  ? 

Marianne.  Alone  my  lady  1  do  you  reckon 
Mr.  Vapid  nobody  then  ? 

Lady.  Suppofe  I  fhould,  what  is  it  to  you  ? 

Marianne.  Then  I  have  no  notion  of  your 
nobodies — 1  always  thought  them  harmlefs  un- 
meaning things. — but  Mr.  Vapid's  not  fo  very 
harmlefs  either — are  you,  Mr.  Vapid. — 

Vapid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  am  not. 

Marianne.  There  now, — I  told  you  fo— upon 

my  word  you  rely  too  much  on  your  time  of 

3  life— 
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fife— you  do  indeed— you  think  becaufe  you're 
a  little  the  worfe  for  wear,  you  may  truft  yourfelf 
any  where, — but  you're  miftaken — you're  noc 
near  fo  bad  as  you  imagine— -nay,  I  don't  flatter, 
do  I,  Mr.  Vapid  ? 

Vapid.  Indeed  ma'am,  you  do  not. 

Lady.  Look'ye,  mifs — your  infolence  is  not  ta  - 
be  borne, — you  have  been  the  chief  caufe  of  all- 
my  perplexities. 

Marianne.  Nay,  aunt,  don't  fay  that. 

Lady.  No  matter — your  behaviour  is  fhame- 
lefs,  and  it  is  high  time  1  exerted  the  authority  of 
a  relation — you  are  a  difgrace  to  me — to  yourfelf, 
and  your  friends — therefore  I  am  determined  to 
put  into  execution  a  fcheme  I  have  long  thought 
of. 

Marianne.  What  is  it  ?  fomething  pleafant  I 
hope. 

Lady.  No,  you  fhall  retire  to  a  convent,  till 
you  take  pofleflion  of  your  fortune. 

Marianne.  A  convent  !  Oh  lord  !  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  to  it,  now  don't,  pray  don't 
think  of  it — I  declare  its  quite  fhocking. 

Lady.  It  is  a  far  better  place  than  youdeferve; 
my  refolution  is  fixed,  and  we  lhall  fee  whether  a 
life  of  folitude  and  aufterity  will  not  awaken 
Ibme  fenfe  of  fhame  in  you. 

Marianne.  Indeed,  1  can't  bear  the  thoughts 
of  it, — Oh  do  fpeak  to  her  Mr.  Vapid — tell  her 
about  the  nafty  monks,  now  do,  a  convent  ! 
mercy  !  what  a  check  to  the  paffions  ?  Oh !  I 
can't  bear  it.  (weeping*) 

Vapid.  Gad,  here's  a  fudden  touch  of  tragedy 

— pray,  Lady   Waitfor't,     reflect — you     can't 

fend  a  lady  to  a  convent  when  the  theatres  are 

K  open 
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open — fee,  it  will  break  the  poor  girl's  heart—* 
don't  weep  fo  Marianne  ? 

Marianne.  I  can't  help  it — it  will  be  the  death 
of  me !  pray  my  dear  aunt. 

Lady.  Not  a  word — I  am  determined — to- 
morrow you  lhall  leave  this  country,  and  then  I 
have  done  with  you  for  ever. 

Marianne.  Oh  !  my  poor  heart ! 

Vapid.  See !  fhe'li  faint  ! 

Marianne.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  I 

MARIANNE  faints  in  Lady  WAITFORT'S  arms. 

Lady.  Oh  ;  I  have  gone  too  far,  what's  to  be 
done  ? 

Vapid.  Some  relief  immediately,  or  fhe'li  ex- 
pire— where  fhall  I  tiy,  I'll  call  the  fervants, 

Lady.  No,  'twill  be  too  late — I  have  fome 
drops  in  this  clofet  may  recover  her — hold  her  a 
moment,  and  for  heavens  fake  take  care  of  her. 

[Exit. 

MARIANNE  lays  in  VAFID'S  arms. 

Here's  a  fituation ! — Poor  girl !  how  I  pity  her  ! 
I  really  loved  her. 

Marianne.  Did  you  really  love  me,  Mr. 
Vapid  ? 

Vapid.  Hey  day  !  recovered  ! — here's  inci- 
dent ! 

Marianne.  But  did  you  really  love  me,  Mr. 
Vapid  ? 

Vapid.  Yes  I  did,-— here's  ftage  effecT:  \ 

Marianne.  And  would  you  have  really  run 
away  with  me,  Mr.  Vapid  ? 

Va{ id.  Yes  i  really  would — 

M&ri&nn,  Then  come  along  this  moment. 

t  Vapid* 
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Vapid.  Hulh  ! — here's  the  old  lady  !  keep  dy- 
ing as  before  and  we'll  effect  the  bufmefs — more 
equivoque  ! 

Re-enter  Lady  WAIT^OR'T. 

Lady.  Well,  Mr.  Vapid,  how  does  fhe  do  ? 
lord  !  Ihe's  in  ftrong  convulfions. 

Vapid.  Yes  ma'am,  Ihe's  dying,  where  are  the 
drops  ? 

Lady.  Here,  fir. 

Vapid.  There  are  very  few— are  there  any 
more  of  the  fame  kind  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  plenty. 

Vapid.  Fetch  them,— 'tis  the  only  hope—if 
you  have  any  hartfhorn  too,  bring  a  little  of 
that— our  feelings  will  all  need  it. 

Lady.  Very  true,  Mr.  Vapid,  I  declare  to  you 
I'm  quite  fhocked.  [Exit. 

Marianne.  Well,  Mr.  Vapid,  now  let's  run 
away — come — why  what  are  you  thinking  of  ? 

Vapid.  My  laft  act,    and  I  fear — 

Marianne.  What  do  you  fear  ? 

Vapid.  That  it  can't  be  managed — let  me  fee — « 
we  certainly  run  away,  and  fhe  returns — faith  1  I 
muft  fee  her  return. 

Marianne.  No,  no,  pray  let  us  begone,  think 
of  this  another  time. 

Vapid.  So  I  will — it  will  do  for  the  fourth, 
tho'  not  for  the  fifth  aft, — therefore  my  dear 
little  girl  come  away,  and  we'll  live  and  die 
together. 

Marianne.  Die  together ! 

Vapid.  Ay  "die  all!  die  nobly!  die  like 
Demigods!"  [Exeunt* 

K  %  Re-tntef. 
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Re-enter  Lady  WAITFOR'T. 

Lady.  Here,  Mr.  Vapid — here  are  the  drops !— * 
what  gone ! — I'll  follow  my  lord,  and  if  he  ftill 
avoids  me.,  I'll  have  done  with  them  all  for 
ever ! — ruined  by  a  writer  of  epilogues ! — Oh !  I 
fliall  burft  with  difappointment.  [Exit* 


SCENE — An  Apartment  in  NEVILLE'.*  Houfe* 

(But  not  the  fame  Room.) 
in  the  back  Scene,  Clafs  Doors  with  Curtains. 

Enter  Louifa  COURTNET. 

Louifa.  Still  in  the  fame  houfe,  yet  ftill  afraid 
to  meet  him !  oh  Neville  !  my  fuperiour  in  every 
thing  j  how  can  I  hope  for  your  forgivenefs  ? 
while  you  reveal'd  an  affection  it  had  done  you 
credit  to  deny,  I  concealed  a  paffioa  I  might 
have  been  proud  to  confefs. 

Enter  VAPID  and  MARIANNE. 

Marianne.  Oh !  Mifs  Courtney  !  my  fweet 
Mils  Courtney  !  Mr.  Vapid,  here,  has  run  away 
with  me,  and  I  am  fo  frightened  for  fear  of  Lady 
Waitfor't. 

Louifa.  Yes,  (he  may  well  alarm  you, — fhc 
has  deftroyed  my  peace  for  ever  !  but  have  you 
feen  Mr.  Neville  ?  yet,  why  do  I  afk  ? 

Vapid.  Seen  Mr.  Neville  I—what  ?  does'nt 
he  yet  know  you  are  in  his  lodgings. 

&*$*• 
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Louifa.  No,  and  I  hope  never  will — the  mo- 
ment his  brother  returns,  I  fhall  fet  out  for  my 
uncle's,  and  perhaps  never  fee  him  more. 

Vapid.  And  why  not  fee  him,  ma'am  ? 

Louifa.  Becaufe  I  cannot  bear  the  fight  of  one 
J  have  fo  injured. 

Vapid.  This'll  do — mutual  equivoque !  equal 
mifunderftanding  !  my  own  cafe  exadly  1 

Marianne.  Your  own  cafe !  Lord  !  you  bafe 
man,  have  you  got  a  young  lady  in  your  lodg- 
ings ? 

Vapid.  Ridiculous !  don't  talk  about  young 
ladies  at  fuch  an  awful — the  very  fituation  in  my 
comedy  !  the  laft  fcene  to  a  fy liable ! — here's  an 
opportunity  of  improving  the  denouement. 

Enter  PETER. 

Peter.  Ma'am,  my  mafter  is  returned — the 
occafion  of  his  delay  has  been  a  long  interview 
with  Mr.  Willqughby, — he  does'nt  know  yeu  are 
here. 

Louifa.  Marianne  excufe  me — you'll  be  fafe 
from  Lady  Waitfor't  here — indeed  I'm  very  ill, 

Marianne.  Nay — where  are  you  going. 

Louifa.  Alafs  !  any  where  to  avoid  him — fare- 
,well !  and  may  you  enjoy  that  happinefs  I  have 
for  ever  loft.  [Exit. 

Marianne.  Poor  dear  girl  !  I  mus'nt  leave  her 
thus — Mr.  Vapid,  we  wont  run  away  'till  fome- 
thing  is  done  for  her. 

5     Vapid   Go, — there's  a  good  girl — follow  her 
and  comfort  her. 

Marianne.  I  will — Lord!  if  they  muft  be 
happy  in  being  friends  again  what  muft  I  be  who 
make  them  fo  ?  [Exit. 

Vapid. 
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Vapid.  The  pi&ure  before  me!  all  from  na- 
ture,— I  muft  heighten  his  diftrefs,  for  contraft  ii 
every  thing— Peter,  not  a  word  for  your  life* 

Enter  NEVILLE. 

Net}.  Vapid,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you — any  letter 
from  my  brother  ?  (To  Peter 

Peter.  None,  fir. 

Nev.  Nor  mefiage  ? 

Peter.  No,  fir. 

Nev.  Then  I  need  doubt  no  longer — 'tis  evi- 
dent he  avoids  me— cruel  1  ungenerous  Flo- 
riville — (feats  himfelf.) 

VAPID  (leaning  over  his  cbair.) 

Mifs  Courtney  will  never  fee  you  again. 

Nev.  I  know  if-— too  well  I  know  it— that,  and 
that  alone,  makes  me  determined  to  leave  this 
country  for  ever. 

Vapid.  You  are  unhappy  then, 

Nev.  Completely  fo. 

Vapid.  Then  ftop— (Jits  by  him)  ftie  was  aft 
4&gel,  Harry. 

Nev.  Ay  :  a  divinity  ! 

Vapid.  And  then  to  lofe  her. 

Nev.  (rifmg)  Sdeath  !— don't  torment  me  !— * 
my  griefs  are  already  beyond  bearing. 

Vapid.  It  will  do— he's  as  unhappy  as  I  could 
wifh. 

Peter.  I  can  hold  no  longer — fir  ! 

Vapid.  Hufh ! — you  d— d  dog  you'll  ruin  th$ 
cataftrophe. 

Pefer.  I  don't  care-— I'll  tell  him  every  thing—* 
fir  !— Mr.  Neville  J 
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Vapid.  You  villain  !• — do  you  ever  go  to  a 
play  ? — do  you  ever  fit  in  the  gallery  ? 

Peter.  Yes,  fir,  fometimes. 

Vapid.  Then  know  this  is  all  for  your  good — • 
you'll  applaud  it  fome  day  or  other  you  dog — curfe 
it,  won't  he  have  happinefs  enough  bye  and  bye — 
What  ? — you  are  going  abroad  Neville ! 

Nev.  Yes,  for  ever — farewell  Vapid. 

Vapid.  Farewell  Neville — good  night—— 
Now  for  the  effeft, — Mifs  Courtney  is  in  the 
next  room. 

Nev.  What! 

Vapid.  Mifs  Courtney  is  in  the  next  room. 

Nev.  Louifa !   Is  it   poflible  ! 

Vapid.  There's  light  and  lhade  ! — Yes,  your 
brother  brought  her  here,  and  fhe  experts  him 
to  return  every  moment. 

Nev.  My  brother!  then  'tis  he  means  to 
marry  her — nay  perhaps  they  are  already  mar- 
ried— heavens  !  1  Ihall  go  wild. 

Vapid.  Don't,  don't  go  wild — that  will  ruin 
the  denouement. 

Nev.  No  matter — I  am  refolved — I'll  bid  her 
farewell  for  ever — Vapid,  'tis  the  laft  favour  I 
Ihall  afk  of  you — give  her  this  (a  letter)  and  tell 
her  fince  1  have  relented  Willoughby's  attack 
on  her  honour,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to 
vindicate  my  own ;  telj  her?  great  as  have  been 
my  faults,  my  truth  has  ftill  been  greater,  and 
wherever  I  wander-*-* 

Vapid.  Here's  a  flourifh  now  ! — why  you  mif- 
tmderftand — fhe  is  not  married,  nor  going  to  b<j 
married. 

Nev.  Come,  this  is  no  time  for  Raillery. 

Vapid. 
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Vapid.  Raillery  ! — why,  I'm  ferious, — ferious 
as  the  fifth  Ad: — fhe  is  now  weeping  on  your 
account. 

Nev.  Prythee  leave  fooling,  it  will  produce  no 
effect,  believe  me. 

Vapid.  Won't  it  ?  it  will  produce  a  very  great 
effect  though  believe  me,  zounds  !  go  to  her, 
preferve  the  unity  of  action, — marry  her  directly, 
and  if  the  cataftrophe  does  not  conclude  with 
fpirit,  damn  my  comedy,' — damn  my  comedy—- 
that's all,  damn  my  comedy. 

Nev.  Would  to  heaven  you  were  in  earned. 

Vapid.  Earned  !  why  there  it  is  now  !  the 
women,  dear  creatures,  are  always  ready  enough 
to  produce  effect — but  the  men  are  fo  curs't  un- 
dramatic, — go  to  her,— I  tell  you,  go  to  her— 
(VAPID,  /hewing  bit  common  place  book) — Here 
is  my  Lord  and  your  brother  with  him — come, 
go  to  the  Lady — make  as  good  an  exit  as  you 
can — there — no  flouriflies — that  will  do. 

[NEVILLE  exits^  and  VAPID,  Jtands  afids. 

Enter  Lord  SCRATCH  and  FLORIVILLE. 

Lord.  That  curft  dramatic  maniac, — if  I  fee 
him  again — 

Flor.  My  dear  uncle  confent  to  Harry's  mar- 
riage, and  depend  on't  he  Ihall  trouble  you  no 
more. 

Lord-  I  tell  you  again,  fir,  I  will  not. 

Flor.  Will  you  give  any  hopes  of  future  con- 
fent ? 

Lord.  By  the  word  of  a  Peer,  I  will  not. 

Vapid, 
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Vapid  coming  forward,  touching  Lord  Scratch  en 
the  Shoulder,  and  writing  in  common-place 
Book. 

Vapid.  Mafter  Brook,  let  me  perfuade  you. 

Lord.  Flame?  and  firebrands,  the  fiend  again. 

Vapid.  Give  confent,  and  I'll  give  Neville  a 
fortune— he  (hall  have  the — entire  profit  of  the 
different  plays  in  which  I  intend  to  have  the  ho- 
nour of  introducing  yourfelf  and  the  old  Lady 
Hurlothrumbo. 

Lord.  Oh  !  that  I  was  not  a  Peer  ;  if  I  was 
any  thing  elfe,  but  thank  heaven,  Louifa  is 
more  averfe  to  the  match  than  myfelf. 

Vapid.  Tsfhe? 

Lord.  Yes,  fhe  knows  his  falfchood,  and  def- 
pifes  him. 

Vapid.  What !  you  are  confident  of  it. 

Lord.  Out  of  my  way  fir, — I'll  not  anfwer 
you, — I'll  go  take  her  to  town  directly,  out  of 
my  way,  fir. 

Vapid.  Stop — you're  wrong,  Mafter  Brook — 
fhe's  in  that  room. 

Lord.  Where  ?— -behind  me. 

Vapid.  Yes — there — there  ! — (pointing} — now 
for  it — what  an  effect  ? 

Lord  opens  glafs  doors,  and  difcovers  Neville 
kneeling  to  Louifa.    Marianne  with  them. 

Vapid.  There  Peter,  theres !  a  cataftrophe  i 
Shakefpear's  invention  nothing  !  applaud  it  you 
dog — clap,  clap,  Peter,  clap. 

Lord.  What  are  you  at,  you  impudent  rafcal, 
get  out  of  the  room.  [Exit  PETER. 

Vapid.  I  Ihould  fet  thjs  down— I  may  forget. 
,  Marianne. 
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Marianne.  Lord !  he  has  a  very  bad  memory, 
I  hope  he  won't  forget  our  marriage. 

Nev.  Oh  !  Louifa,  what  am  I  to  think  ? 

Louifa.  That  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  Neville ! 
(embracing.) 

Flor.  My  dear  Harry,  let  this  be  my  apology 
for  not  having  feen  you  before  (giving  him  a  pa- 
per) Mifs  Courtney,  ten  thoufand  joys,  could  I 
have  found  my  brother,  you  Ihould  have  feen 
him  fooner. 

Nev.  Why  here  is  the  deed  of  gift  of  half  your 
eftate. 

Flor.  I  know  it,  but  fay  nothing — when  you 
gave  me  money,  five  ytars  ago,  did  I  fay  any 
thing  ? — no,  I  forgot  it  as  foon  as  it  was  over, 
and  Ihould  never  have  recollected,  at  this  moment, 
but  for  my  Lord's  Inhumanity. — Uncle  I  thank 
you — you  have  made  me  the  happieft  man  alive. 

Lord.  Don't  perplex  me,  what  a  compound  of 
folly  and  generofity  ? 

Marianne.  Uncle  in-law,  what  are  your  feel- 
ings on  this  occafion,  as  my  aunt  fays  ? 

Lord.  Feelings!  I  never  knew  a  Peer  had 
any. 

Marianne.  Did'nt  you  ? 

Lord.  No  j  but  now  1  find  the  contrary ;  I  be- 
gin to  think  I've  a  heart  like  other  men, — it's 
better  to  atone  for  an  error,  than  perfift  in  one. — 
therefore  give  me  that  deed,  Neville — there,  fir, 
(giving  it  to  Floriville)  do  you  think  nobody  has 
eftates  butyourfelf. — Louifa  and  her  fortune  are 
your  own  Neville,  and  after  my  death  you  lhall 
have  all  mine  j  and  now  there's  a  curft  burden 
off  my  mind. 

2  Marianne. 
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Marianne.  Now  you're  a  dear  creature !  and  I 
won't  marry, — that's  what  I  won't  without  con- 
fulting  you. 

Lord.  You  marry!  why,  who  Ihould  you 
marry  ?  and  pray  how  came  you  here  ? 

Marianne.  A  gentleman  run  away  with  me, 
he  is  now  in  the  room. 

Lord.  In  the  room  !  what !  Floriville  ? 

Marianne.  No,  behind  you,  (-pointing  to 
Vapid,  who  is  writing  at  a  table.) 

Lord.  Ghofts,  and  fpectres !  my  evil  genius ! 

Marianne.  Come,  my  dear— hav'ni  you  al- 
moft  finilhed  ? 

(VAPID  riftng.) 

Vapid.  Yes,  the  denouement  is  complete,  and 
now  Mrs.  Vapid,  1  refign  myfelf  to  love  and 
you. 

Marianne.  Come,  give  confent  my  Lord,  my 
hufband  will  get  money  tho'  I  have  none. 

Lord.  None  !  I  dare  fay  he  can  tell  you,  you 
will  have  twelve  thoufand  pounds  in  lefs  than  a 
year. 

Vapid.  That's  a  new  incident! 

Marianne.  Shall  I  !  then  faith !  Mr.  Vapid, 
we'll  build  a  theatre  of  our  own  \  you  fhall  write 
plays,  and  I'll  aft  them. 

Enter  ENNUI. 

Ennui.  I've  an  idea  j  I  give  you  joy  Neville — 
I  mean  to  kill  time  by  living  fingle,  and 
therefore  I  hope  the  Lady  and  the  borough  may 
be  your's. 

Marianne.  Mr.  Ennui,  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
me,  and  Sir  Harry  Hurtle,  the  fatigue  we  oc- 
cafioned  you, 

Ennui. 
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Ennui.  Yaw!  aw — don't  mention  it — the  very 
recolledion  makes  me  faint — in  f  aft,  mvLord,  I 
juft  met  one  of  Lady  Waitfor't's  fer  vanes,  who 
tells  me  fhe  has  left  Bath,  in  a  rage. 

Flor.  I  am  afraid  fhe  has  efcaped  too  eafily. 

Lord.  Oh  !  never  think  of  her,  I  can  anfwer 
for  her  punifhment  being  adequate  to  her  crimes 
— Willoughby  has  told  me  all  her  fchemes,  and 
if  ever  I  hear  her  name  again,  may  I  lofe  my 
peerage,  and  drefs  like  a  gentleman. 

Ennui.  My  Lord — I've  an  idea. 

Vapid.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  really  if 
you  have  an  idea,  I  will  trouble  you  to  fpare  it 
me  for  my  comedy. 

Ennui.  In  facl,  I  don't  comprehend.  I  have 
read  your  die-all,  epilogue,  and 

Vapid.  Oh !  then  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
having  ideas. 

Lord.  Oh  !  poor  Fellow  !  he's  always  talking 
about  what  he  never  has — Neville,  my  boy, 
may  you  be  as  happy  as  I  am. 

Flor.  Ay,  I'll  anfwer  for  his  happinefs  by  my 
own* — Mifs  Courtney,  notwithftanding  my  bro- 
ther, I  will  "  ftill  live  in  ycur  eye,  die  in  your 
"  lap — and  be  buried  in  your  heart  j  and  more- 
c<  over  I  will  flay  with  you  both  in  England. 

Lcuifa.  Yes,  Floriville,  if  you  would  behold 
pure,  unfullied  love,  never  travel  out  of  this 
country.  Depend  on't, 

No  foreign  Climes  fuch  high  Examples  prove, 
Of  wedded  Pleafure,  or  connubial  Love. 
Long  in  this  Land  have  Joys  domeftic  grown, 
Nurs'd  in  the  Cottage— cherifh'd  on  the  Throne ! 

THE    END. 


EPILOGUE, 

Written  ly  M.  P.  ANDREWS,    Efq; 

And   Spoken    by       LEWIS, 
In    the    CHARACTER     of     VAPID. 


After  the  Play,  le  advances,  as  if  intending  to  fpeak,  and  tkt 
Scene  is  dropped  behind  him. 

^  ADSO,  I'm  caught,  the  Wags  have  fhut  me  out, 

\JF  But  why  ?  my  Part's  to  fcribble,  not  to  fpout. 

I  could  write  Epilogues  for  all  who  fpeak  'em, 

But  may  my  Play  be  damn'd,  if  I  ean  fpeak  'em. 

•'  Die  all,  die  nobly" — that's  the  Plan  my  Boys ; 

Fun,  Fire,  and  Pathos,  Metre,  Mirth,  and  Noife  : 

To  make  you  die  with  Laughter  or  the  Hiccups, 

Tickle  your  Favourites,  or  fmack  your  Tea-Cups, 

Vapid's  the  Man,  have  at  you  Great  and  Small, 

Here  will  I  ftand,  and  dramatize  you  all. 

Come  forth  my  Javelin  [pulls  out  a  Pencil]  ftrike  th'  aftoniih'd 

Town, 

Say,  Ihall  I  cut  you  up,  or  write  you  down  ? 
Nay,  never  tremble  Gents ; — or  (link  away, 
'Tis  what  the  Authors  fuffer  every  day  : 
Stop  that  thin  Jemmy  in  the  Thickfet  Coat, 
Him  with  the  Towel  underneath  his  Throat ; 
Jf  fo  tied  up,  he  plays — the  willing  Fool, 
I'll  hang  him  up  at  once  to  ridicule : 

Perhap$ 
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Perhaps  'twill  help  to  keep  the  Lobby  quiet, 

And  fave  it  from  his  nightly  Noife  and  Riot. 

And  you,  my  little  Madam,  in  the  Bonnet, 

Don't  flinch,  I'll  have  you  down  depend  upon  it  j 

While  thus  fo  furbelow'd  a  Screen  you  keep, 

Not  one  behind  can  get  a  fingle  Peep ; 

'Sblood,  when  my  Pky  appears,  what  Work  ther'e'll  be ! 

What  an  overflowing  Houfe,  methinks  I  fee  ! 

Here,  Box-keeper,  are  thefe  my  Places  ?  No, 

Madam  Van  B^tlk  has  taken  all  that  Row ; 

Then  I'll  go  back — yon  can't — you  can,  fhe  fibs, 

Keep  down  your  Elbows,  or  you'll  break  ray  Ribs ; 

Zounds,   how  you  fqueeze !    Of  what  do  you  think  one 

made  is  ? 

Is  this  your  Wig  ?  No,  it's  that  there  Lady's. 
Then  the  Side-Boxes,  what  delightful  Rows ! 
Peers,  Poets,  Nabobs,  Jews,  and  'Prentice  Beaux. 
Alderman  Cramp,  a  gouty  rich  old  Cit, 
With  his  young  Bride,  fo  lovingly  will  fit ; 
While  a  gay  Rake,  who  fees  the  happy  Pair, 
A  Blifs  fo  wonderful  refolves  to  fhare ; 
He  whifpers,  Madam,  you've  a  charming  Spoufe, 
So  neat  in  Limb,  and  then  fo  fmooth  in  Brows. 
Sir,  I  don't  underftand  you. — What  fay,  Dove  ? 
Nothing,  my  Duck — I'd  only  dropp'd  xny  Glove. 
To  morrow,  at  the  Fruit  Shop,  will  you  come  ? 
At  Twelve  o' Clock — Lord,  Sir,  how  you  prefume  ! 
Who's  that  fcroudges  ?  You  ftian't  move  my  wife, 
1  (hove  her  !  A  good  Joke,  upon  my  Life. 
Leave  him  to  me ;  how  dare  you  thus  to  treat  me  ? 
/  dare  do  any  thing,  if  you'll  tut  meet  me. 
Me,  meet  a  Man  !  I  fliou'd'nt  have  thought  of  you  ; 
At  Twelve  indeed !  I  can't  get  out  till  Two. 

''. »  Then 
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Then  all  the  Parties ;  whether  pleas'd  or  not, 
Turn  towards  the  ftage,  and  mufe  upon  the  Plot ; 
To  catch  the  Author  at  fome  That  or  therefore, 
And  praife  or  damn  Jiim  without  why  or  wherefore. 
If  fuch  Friends  cheriih,  or  fuch  Foes  aflail, 
Who  knows,  even  my  Comedy  may  fail : 
Should  then  my  writing,  prove  but  time  mifpent, 
O,  may  I  aS  to  pleafe,  and  I'm  content. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Written  ty  ROBERT  MERRY,  Efq. 

OF  all  profeflions  which  haveclaim  to  pity, 

The  worft  is  his,  who  lives  by  being  witty  ; 

For  with  light  purfe,  fpare  diet,  and  fmall  glee, 

'Tis  very  hard  to  make  a  Comedy. 

Rich  men,  and  Lords,  may  writs  extremly  fine, 

Give  Claret  and  Champaigne  inev'ry  line ; 

But  our  poor  Author,  of  a  different  fort, 

Fears  he  can  only  offer  humble  Port. 

Yet,  as  his  guefts  have  fometimes  fhown  him  favour 

He  hopes,  tho'  it  be  new,  you'll  like  the  flavour. 

Oh  !  think  an  inftant  on  a  writer's  pains, 

Who,  for  your  entertainment,  racks  his  brains ; 

Whole  months  alone,  in  chamber  full  of  fmoke, 

He  fits  with  fighs  to  meditate  the  joke; 

And  far  remov'd  from  mirthful  recreation, 

Labours  to  find  a  comic  fituation. 

J1  is  furely  fomewhat  difficult  tofeize 

The  moment  ivben,.  the  manner  bow  to  pleafe; 

For  fnarling  Critics,  wond'rous  wife  and  able, 

Pronounce  it  trick  to  hide  beneath  a  table  ; 

Or  if  a  buck-bafket  we  now  fhould  (how, 

They'd  fay,  "  the  fad  buffoonery  was  low." 

To  make  you  laugh  they  deem  a  heinous  crime. 

Condemn  all  iUge-effedfr,  as  Pantomime ;  / 

Ar,d  ftill  demand,  what  never  was  difplay'd, 

A  perfect  piece,  or  light  without  a  ihade, 

In 
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In  fpite  of  this,  our  agonizing  Bard, 

Seeks  from  your  hands,  his  nobleft,  beft  reward  ; 

And  dares,  regardlefs  of  illib'ral  ftrife, 

Expofe  the  fopperies  of  modern  life. 

But  if  (that  you  fome  novelty  may  fee) 

Hefliouldoutftep  fair  nature's  modefty, 

Refle&  how  often  the  Dramatic  mines 

Have  ranfark'd  been,  of  ev'ry  gem  that  fhincs 

Nor  let  on  him  your  hafty  cenfures  fall, 

Who  would  be,  if  he  cou'd,  original. 


EPILOGUE. 

Written  ly  MILES  PETER  ANDREWS,  Efq. 
4nd Spoken  by  Mr.  LEWIS,  in  the  Charafier  0f  NOMINAL. 

ONCE  more,  my  friend?,  here's  Nominal  the  glorious, 
Again  attempting  to  be  more  notorious. 

What's  life  without  it  ?  Afk  the  Buck,  the  Wit  ; 
The  fafhion'd  Peer,  and  the  no-faftiion'd  Cit. 
Renown's  the  word— Men,  Women,  Girls  and  Roys, 
Write,  fight,  game,  drink,  and  drefs  to  make  a  noife. 
"  D^m'  ne,  I'm  up  to  that,  cries  Bobby  Crop, 
"  No  fellow  in  the  town  (hall  me  out-top  j 
"  I'll  have  a  dock:  as  clofe  as  young  Lord  Wizen, 
*'  For  dam'me,  an't  my  heai  as  thick  as  his'n  ?" 
Then,  like  a  fighting  cock,  trimm'd  fhort  and  bare, 
He  mounts  his  fpurs,  and  crows  away— -look  there  I 
What  crowds  of  defp'rate  heroes  fall  for  fame, 
And  lofe  their  characters  to  raife  a  name. 

See  the  fine  wife  of  fome  plain  country  'Squire, 
To  ev'ry  town^bred  folly  fwift  afpire — 
See  her  each  night,  with  all  the  force  fhe's  able, 
Fly  to  be  talk'd  of  at  the  Faro  table — 
Fat  Mrs.  Duckleg  whifpers  to  her  fpoufe, 
Why,  Hubby, love,  I  knows  now  what  I  knows. 
Look  what  a  thriving  man  is  neighbour  Wittle, 
It's  all  becaufe  his  wife  (hows  ofFa  little. 
Had  I  fine  clothes,  I  have  a  manner  too, 
And  you  might  hold  your  head  as  others  do. 
But  coopt  up  thus,  like  a  meer  hoddy-doddy, 
Nobody  blows  that  one  is  any  body. 

Thus 
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Thus  wide  diilus'd  thro'  all  this  buttling  town 
Reigns  the  ftrong  principle  of  being  known — 
Above  the  reft — amongft  the  wits  mod  witty, 
In  drefs  and  talk,'s  your  Jemmy  from  the  city. 
His  coat,  by  fome  unlucky  taylor  trufted, 
Hangs  offhis  back,  as  going  to  be  dufted  j 
While  in  the  Upper  Boxes,  fully  known, 
He  fports  a  language  which  is  quite  his  own. 
"  Eh,  Jack!  On  Change  to  day?  How  goes  Lot. Tick  ?  "J 
"  Ha— -feen  Bob's  Curricle — it  goes  curft  quick.        L 
*c  The  Builder  fays — 'twixt  us— it  goes  on  tick —        I 
"  Been  dipping,  hey,  at  Margate  or  at  Brighton  ? 
"  Touch'd  ten  laft  night,  andev'ry  one  a  light  one. 
"  -Hey,  Tom,  how  do? — Oh*  is  that  you,Dick  Docket ! 
"  YouVe  ftolemy  ftick-— No,  damme,  it's  inmy 
There's  proof  enough,  we  trufTyou  will  agree, 
That  life's  great  aim,  is  Notorieiy. 
Our  Bard  and  I,  acknowledge  both  this  feature, 
And  hope  we  (hall  be  known  by  your  goodnature. 


NOTORIETY 


COMEDY. 


ACT          I. 

S  C  EN  E,   An  Apartment  at  Sir  ANDREW'S — • 
Two  Doors  open  in  Flat — Bells  ring. 

Enter  J  AMES  from  Door,  and  another  Servant. 

JAMES. 

U  N — fly— fcamper — Don't  you  hear  the 
company  are  breaking  up  ? — Call  Lord 
Jargon's  carriage. 

Lady  ACID  appears  at  Door,  curtfying  as  if  taking 

leave  ofjomebody. 

Lady  A.  Good  night,  my  Lord — Delightful 

man  !    I  am  determined  he  mall  be  in  pofleffion 

B  of 
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of  Honoria—  if  it's  only  in  return  for  his  attach- 
ment to  me.  —  James,  call  up  the  carnages,  and 
fee  the  company  difpofed  of—  I'm  fo  fatigued  I 
—  Heigho  !  —  Seven  o'clock  again  !  I  hav'nt 
been  to  bed  any  fooner  this  fortnight. 

Sir  ANDREW  (without). 
Sir  Andr*  Where  are  all  the  fervants  ? 


Lady  A.  Here's  my  fretful  hufband  juft  got 
up  !  He's  fo  old-fatliioned,  and  fo  four  —  He's 
never  pleafed,  but  when  others  are  vexed  —  and 
never  unhappy,  but  when  his  friends  are  happy. 

Enter  Sir  ANDREW,  in  Night-Gown  and  Cap. 
So,  my  life  !  —  juft  got  up,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Sir  Andr.  So,  my  foul  —  juft  going  to  bed,  I 
fuppofe?  —  What!  at  the  old  work  —  Rout,  ball, 
or  concert,  heh  !  Making  fools  happy  with  my 
money  ? 

Lady  A.  P(ha  !  you've  no  idea  of  life. 

Sir  Andr.  No  —but  I  have  of  death  —  It  would 
kill  me  in  a  fortnight  —  Belidcs,  every  body 
laughs  at  you  —  Not  one  of  your  acquaintance  — 
who,  by  the  bye,  have  loved  and  hated  each 
other  all  round  —  but,  on  leaving  the  room,  ex- 
claims —  "Well!  it's  very  fine!  mighty  grand! 
But  will  it  laft  ?  Won't  there  be  a  crufh  by  and 
bye  >" 

Lady  A.  Ridiculous,  Sir  Andrew  !  An't  I 
vifited  by  every  body  ?  Don't  all  the  beau- 
monde  attend  Lady  Acid's  parties  ? 

Sir  Andr.  The  beau-monde  !  Why,  they'll 
vifit  any  body  that  is  fool  enough  to  invite  them. 
—  Let  who  will  give  an  expenfive  entertainment, 

thev'Il 
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they'll  flock  to  it,  like  rooks  about  a  ruin. — Bit 
this  worvt  do — It's  feven  o'clock,  and  I  mult 
be  eating. — Here — you  Sir  {Enter  James\  bring 
my  breakfaft. 

' James.  Breakfaft  !— What,  here,  Sir  ?    [Exit. 

Sir  Andr.  Yes  ; — here,  Sir. — I  am  fure  the 
beau-monde  (as  your  Ladymip  calls  them)  will 
have  no  objection  to  fomethingfubftantial.  Poor 
devils  !  at  thefe  fort  of  parties  they  get  nothing 
to  feed  on  but  fcandal  and  faro. 

Lady  A.  Provoking,  Sir  Andrew  !-*- You're 
always  teaiing  and  vexing  me ;  and  1  infift  on 
knowing  what  part  of  my  conduct 

Sir  Andr.  Hold — don't  fuppofe  I  fufpect  your 
character. — No — 'midftall  your  gaieties,  I  fhll 
believe  you  tp  be  fq  conftant  and  honourable, 
that  there's  no  indulging  onefelfin  rinding  fault 
with  you. 

Lady  A.  If  you  don't  think  fo,  your  coufin 
Colonel  Hubbub  does,  or  he  would  never  have 
trufted  me  with  the  care  of  his  niece  Honoria. 
• — But  I  leave  you  to  your  ill- nature. 

Sir  Ar.dr.  Ay  ;  go  to  bed — You  to  your  pil- 
low— I  to  my  coffee. 

Lady  A.  Mind  me,  Sir — If  you  fee  Honoria, 
give  her  the  advice  I  defired  you. — Tell  her  the 
Colonel  has  written  for  his  ward,  Mr.  Nominal, 
to  challenge  that  wretch  Clairville,  and  that  1 
Ihall  do  all  in  my  power  to  give  her  to  Lord 
Jargon — And  fo,  good  night,  mod  good-hu- 
mour'd  huiband  ! 

Sir  Andr.  And  fo,  good  morning,  moft  fweet- 

temper'd  wife  !  [Exit  Lady  A.~\   I've  made  her 

unhappy,  however. — 'Gad,  I  don't  know  how  it 

K  I  like  to  fee  every  body's  face  as  long  as  my 

B  2  own. — 
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own. — (Break/aft  brought  in)  Here  it  comes—- 
And here's  the  paper.  (Sits  down,  and  takes  up 
new/paper.)  Now  for  it  ! — Now  for  bad  news ! 
"  Theatre  Royal— New  Comedy."— Pftia !  mak- 
ing people  grin  and  diftort  their  faces. — Give 
me  a  deep,  horrible,  agreeable  Tragedy — - 
"  Bankrupts/' — Ay,  here  they  are — "  One — 
"  two — three — thirteen."— Come,  very  well  ! 
— that's  very  well  ! — "  Promotions." — There 
they  are  with  their  curft  joy  again  ! — {-  Stocks 
fallen  one  and  a  half." — -Some  lame  ducks,  how- 
ever—" Marriages — ten." — Well !  long  life  to 
you,  for  you'll  be  as  miferable 

Enter  HONOR  i  A  (from  Doors). 

Hon.  Dear  Sir,  ten  thoufand  pardons — I 
thought  to  have  found  your  ward  Mifs  Strange- 
ways  here. 

Sir  Andr.  Sit  down,  Honoria,  fit  down — I 
want  to  talk  to  you — Come,  take  forne  breakfaft, 

Htm.  Breakfaft  ! — I  hav'ft-'t  been  to  reft  yet — 
You  forget  rfiejoys-ef  high  life,  Sir  ! 

Sir  Andr.  Joys  ! — She's  happy  too  ! — Um  ! 
— Silly,  ignorant  girl,  to  take  pleafure  in  fuch 
unmeaning  fcenes ! 

Hen.  Pleafure  !  They  give  me  pain,  Sir — mi- 
fery. 

Sir  Andr.  PO  they  ?  Take  fome  breakfaft. 
(Offers  her  feme.) 

Hon.  What  have  I  been  doing  to-night,  Sir? 
— Talking  to  men  I  deteft,  and  liftening  to  women 
I  defpife — mixing  with  people  who  have  neither 
feeling,  amity,  nor  fenfe. — This  I  have  done  for 
years,  and  this  I  muft  ftill  pecievere  in  ;  for  my 

education 
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education  has  taught  me  to  fmile  when  I  was 
miferable,  and  to  be  fafhionable  at  the  expence 
of  my  peace. 

SvcAndr.  Sweet  creature  !  How  prettily  (he 
prattles !  Go  on. 

Hon.  Yes,  Sir ;  with  a  mind  naturally  attached 
to  domeftic  happinefs,  I  am  compelled  to  de- 
ride all  peaceful  fcenes,  becaufe  my  uncle,  the 
Colonel,  who  has  cruelly  delivered  me  to  the 
care  of  your  wife,  Sir — But  I  interrupt  you — I 
fee  I  do — I'll  keep  my  forrows  to  myfclf. 

Sir  Andr.  Don'c — don't  keep  them  to  your- 
felf — I  like  to  hear  you  talk  about  forrow  and 
mifery  ;  and  if  you  know  of  any  more  elfewhere, 
you'll  not  offend  me  by  imparting  it  !  But  now 
I  think  on't,  tell  me  that  unlucky  ftory  of  the 
fellow  afcen.ding  your  window  by  a  rope  ladder. 

Hon.  Fellow  !  Sir  Andrew  !  When  you  are 
more  refpectful,  I'll  talk  to  you — till  when — 
(Going.) 

Sir  Andr.  (flops  her.)  Stay— be  not  offended 
— I'll  fympathize  with  you,  Honoria — I'll  give 
you  figh  for  figh,  and  tear  for  tear.  Come, 
make  me  your  confidant,  and  you  (han't  re- 
pent it. — Nay,  you  muft^ — you  (hall — I  do  love 
to  hear  a  tale  of  woe ! 

Hon.  (fating.)  Oh,  Sir !  how  have  I  been 
flandered  and  defamed  !  I  never  knew  Mr. 
Ciairville  but  as  a  friend — as  a  protector  :  that 
we  had  fecret  meetings  I  cannot  deny;  but  I 
was  never  alone-r— your  ward  Sophia  was  always 
prefent — and  (he  will  witnefs  to  the  world  that 
he  was  too  honourable  to  make  bafe  propofals, 
and  I  too  unfafhionable  to  accept  them. 

Sir  Andr.  Go  on — I  like  to  hear  vou,  Honoria. 

If 
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If  I  remember,  your  acquaintance  began  at  the 
Colonel's  villa  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  when  you 
were  failing,  and  fell  from  the  veliel. 

Hon.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  while  his  brother,  Lord 
Jargon,  and  other  foplings  of  the  party,  who 
before  had  offered  up  their  lives  to  ferve  me, 
while  they  flood  idly  on  the  deck,  and  faw  me 
juft  expiring — Clairville,  then  a  ftranger,  leaped 
from  another  veflel,  and,  plunging  midft  the 
waves,  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  brought  me 
fafe  to  land. — Then  came  the  conflict— The 
Colonel's  boat,  by  adverfe  winds,  was  blo-.vn 
from  more ;  and  I  and  my  deliverer  remained 
part  of  that  day  alone. — I  faw,  compared,  and 
loved: — his  heart  beat  in  unifon  with  mine;  and 
now,  Sir,  do  you  pity  or  condemn  me  ? 

Sir  Andr.  fcpity  you,  pity  you  fincerely,  and 
cuife  the  Colonel  for  placing  you  under  the  care 
of  my  wife,  becaufe  I  know  (lie  deilgns  you  for 
Lord  Jargon — But  Nominal,  whom  your  uncle 
intends  for  your  hufband,  is  hourly  expecled 
from  France. 

Hen.  Talk  not  of  that,  Sir ;  for  I  dread  the 
coniequenccs  of  his  arrival. — The  night  Clair- 
ville was  difcovered  in  my  apartment,  the  Colonel 
told  him  he  would  fend  for  his  ward  Nominal, 
to  avenge  the  injured  honour  of  his  family  !  Oh, 
Sir,  if  a  duel  mould  enfue  ! — Yet,  if  Clairville 
receives  my  letter,  that  and  other  ills  may  be 
prevented  (afide) — But  fomebody  is  coming,  Sir 
— allow*  me  to  retire. 

Sir  Andr.  Do,  and  depend  on  my  protection, 
Honoria — I  am  always  a  friend  to  the  unhappy. 
— Good  morning.  [Exit  Hcncric..']  So,  there 
goes  another  long  face  ! — Here's  my  ward,  the 
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celebrated  MifsStrangeways  —  She's  an  authorefs, 
an  a&refs,  a  mufician,  a  painter,  and,  in  (hort, 
every  thing. — I  know  (he's  in  love  with  me, 
and  I'll  have  the  fatisfaction  of  teafmg  her 
foul  out. 

Enter  Mfi  STRANGEWAYS  (with  a  Paper  in  her 
Band). 

Sophia.  Pofitively,  I  will  be  revenged. — The 
Colonel  does  nothing  but  make  love  to  me. — 
Heigho  !  I'm  fo  fatigued,  Guardy— -and  it's  in 
vain  going  to  bed,  I've  fo  many  places  to 
call  at. 

Sir  Andr.  What  !  all  over  the  town,  as  ufual  ? 

Sophia.  Yes ;  firll  I'm  going  to  Lady  Buftle's, 
to  finifli  my  pidure  of  her  little  French  lap- 
dog — then  to  call  at  the  bookfeller's,  and  correct 
the  prefs — then  to  leave  this  farewell  ode  to 
my  dear  Jugglamintha,  at  the  newfpaper  office. 
(Reading.) 

"  Oh  !  thou,  whofe  amaranthine  feelings  know 
"  The  iron  agonies  of  copper  woe." 

Sir  Andr.  Iron  agonies  of  copper  woe!  That's 
a  fine  line,  and  charmingly  diftreffing. 

Sophia.  Yes  j  and  then  I'm  going  to  rehearfe 
a  new  tragedy  at  the  private  Theatre  j  and,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  my  dying  fcene  is  yet  un- 
fettled. 

Sir  Andr.  That's  a  great  pity,  Sophia — for  I 
think  the  dying  fcene  the  beft  part  of  the 
play. 

Sophia.  Yes;  but  one  infifls  ort  my  dying  on 
one  fide  of  the  ftage,  another,  on  the  other. — • 
Now,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  Andr.  Why,  what  many  great  politicians 
have  done  before  you — die  between  both  fides* 
— But,  my  angel,  when  am  I  to  be  honoured 
with  an  affignation — a  tete-a-tete,  heh  ? 

Sophia.  Fie,  Guardy  ! — You  know  I  told  you 

I  loved  you  better  than  the  Colonel,  and 

that  I'd  make  fools  of  you  both  before  I'd  done- 
with  you.  (Afide.) 

O'WHACK  (without). 

O'Whack.  (without.)  Arrah  !  ftand  by  now ! 
I  am  the  valet  de  chambre  to  Mr.  Nominal. 

Sir  Andr.  As  I  live,  Nominal  is  arrived  !  This 
is  his  Irifh  fervant,  who,  to  his  brogue,  has 
joined  a  fmattering  of  French — Do  ftay  and 
hear  him. 

Sophia.  What !  mix  Irifh  with  French  ! 

Sir  Andr.  So  it  feems  ;  and  he  fo  confounds 
the  two  languages,  he  is  fcarcely  intelligible— 
But  here  he  comes. 

Enter  O'W H ACK ,/ "allowed  by  JAMES. 

<y  Whack.  Mon  Dieu  !  you  dirty  blackguard  J 
don't  you  know  me  by  my  politefle  ?  Jontle- 
man  and  lady,  your  moft  obedient — By  the  red 
nofe  of  Saint  Patrick  I  am  toute  nouveau  ,•  and, 
d'ye  fee,  I  would  be  after  fpaking  to  my  mailer's 
guardian,  Colonel  Hubbub. 

Sir  Andr.  How  is  your  matter  ?  Is  he  as  fin- 
gular  as  his  guardian  defcribes  him  ? 

Sophia.  Singular !  What,  is  he  like  the  Co- 
lonel, Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  Andr.  The  image  of  him — While  at  col- 
lege his  love  of  notoriety  firft  difplayed  itfelf ; 
4  but 
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but  by  living  entirely  with  Englim  abroad,  he 
is  become  as  eccentric  and  abfurd  as  the  Colonel 
\vifheshim. 

O' Whack.  By  the  powers !  you've  hit  it — Ma 
foi  !  he  is  toujours  wanting  to  get  into  notice ; 
and  between  our  three  felves,  he  keeps  me  as  his 
valet,  frizeur,  and  all  that,  only  becafe  I  per- 
plex, and  make  a  noife,  and  am  quite  au  fait  at 
botheration  wherever  I  go. 

Sophia.  Pray,  what  brings  Mr.  Nominal  fo 
fuddenly  from  France  ?  Isn't  it  fomething  about 
an  affair  of  honour  ? 

O 'Whack.  Oui;  you  may  fay  that — He  is 
come  to  challenge  one  Clairville  rbr  getting  into 
the  window  of  Mademoifelle  Honoria  :  and  to 
be  fure  he  won't  give  the  young  feducer  a  little 
fnug  dejeune  of  cold  lead. 

Sopbia.  'Tis  fo  then— Poor  Clairville  ! 

Sir  Andr.  Tell  us  now,  had  you  a  pleafant 
journey  ? 

&  Whack.  Pleafant !  Oh !  by  the  eternal  powers, 
tout  au  contraire,  my  dear  :  we  were  flopped,  and 
robbed,  and  murdered  ;  that  is,  we  mould  have 
been,  but  for  a  fine  young  haroe,  who  came  and 
refcued  us !  Marbleu  !  he  made  them  fldp  like 
frogs. 

Sir  Andr.  A  robbery  and  a  duel  !  This  jour- 
ney may  produce  much  pleafmg  diftrefs — Pray, 
who  was  this  young  haroe  ? 

O' Whack.  Je  ne  f9ai  pas,  honey — But  you  may 
talk  of  your  Csefars,  Cleopatras,  and  Paddy- 
Whacks — he  beats  all  your  champions  of  pofte- 
rity. — Oh  !  had  you  feen,  when  my  mafter  and  I 
were  fprawling,  how  he  laid  about  him  with  his 
bit  of  timber — Depend  on't,  as  our  Mile  de  cham- 
C  bre 
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bre  faid,  the  fhillaly  is  the  true  je  ne  f$ai  quoi, 
after  all. 

Sophia*  A  very  entertaining  fellow,  Sir  An- 
drew.— ^What's,  your  name,  friend  ? 

aWback.  Blunder  O'Whack,  Jontleman  ! 
The  Blunders  are  the  oldeft  family  in  Ireland — 
We  were  planted  there  like  fo  many  potatys, 
by  a  great  General,  who  was  afterwards  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  King — What  d'ye  call  the  old 
monarque  ? — Oh  !  King  Lear — Ay,  that's  it — 
King  Lear. 

Sophia.  King  Lear ! 

VWback.  C'eft  vrai,  Mifs— and  after  that, 
the  family  got  a  curft  tumble  about  the  reign  of 
Jack  Cade— Pardonnez  moi,  tho* — I  forget  my 
bufinefs — I  muft  be  after  informing  the  Colonel 
of  his  ward's  arrival. 

Sir  Andr.  Spare  yourfelf  the  trouble,  Mr. 
O'Whack — Colonel  Hubbub  is  not  here — but 
I'll  take  care  to  inform  him. 

CfWback.  Je  vous  remercie,  my  dear — But 
do  you  mind  now — depechez-vous,  and  tell  him, 
my  matter's  fo  particular  in  his  perfonand  man- 
ners, that  you  may  hear  of  him  any  where — 
Monfieur,  good  luck  to  you  ! — My  Lady,  j'ai 
1'honneur  d'etre  tres-humble  ferviteur ! — Oh  ! 
by  my  foul !  the  true  comme  il  faut's  better 
than  whiikey.  [Exit. 

Sophia.  If  the  fervant  is  a  picture  of  the  mufter, 
Nominal  will  have  too  much  good  humour  to 
quarrel  with  Clairville. — 'Faith  1  I  almoft  love 
him  by  defcriptidn — But  I  muft  leave  you — 
Guardy,  adieu  ! 

Sir  Andr.  Nay,  don't  hurry,  my  angel — itrs 
too  foon  for  the  dying  fcene. 

2  Sophia. 
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Sophia.  I  know  it  j — but  firfl  I'm  going  to  fee 
a  friend. 

Sir  Andr.  See  a  friend  !  Then  pray  let  me  go 
with  you  ;  for  that's  a  thing  I  never  faw  in  my 
life.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE,     fbe  Park. 

Enter  O' WHACK,  with  Books  under  his  Arm. 

U  Whack.  By  Saint  Dennis !  thefe  law  gen- 
tlemen are  as  heavy — 1  wonder  what  my  matter 
would  be  after  with  them.  Ce  me  fait  rien — I 
mud  take  them  home  as  he  ordered  me. 

Enter    SAUNTER    (ftying    and    looking    out   at 
NOMINAL). 

Saun.  Aftonifliing !  Ineverfawamanfodrefied 
walk  the  ftreets  before.  Who  can  it  be  ?  (Turn- 
ing round,  Jees  0' Whack,  who  bows  to  him) — Ha  ! 
O'Whack  !  how  came  you  here  ?  What,  is  your 
matter,  my  old  college  friend,  returned  from 
his  travels  ? 

O' 'Whack.  Oui,  your  honour—et  la  voilaj 
there  he  is ! 

Saun.  What,  is  that  Nominal  ?  Well,  this  is 
excellent ! — I  knew  Nominal  always  loved  fm- 
gularity ;  but  I  never  thought  he'd  make  him- 
felf  fo  particular,  that  his  friends  fhou'dn't  know 
him. 

O'Whack.  C'eft  extraordinaire,  my  dear — but 

with  all  his  oddities,  you  can't  help  loving  him. 

C2  -Oh! 
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— Oh !  his  heart  is  as  warm  as  1'eau  de  vie,  and 
his  foul — by  St.  Patrick,  the  reft  of  the  world's 
all  blarney  to  him  ! 

Enter  NOMINAL. 

Norn.  Ah,  Saunter,  my  dear  fellow !  Well, 
what  do  you  think  ?  Won't  it  do  ?  Sha'n't  I 
take,  heh  ? — Harkye,  I  have  them  already. 

Saun.  Have  !  Whom  ? 

Nom.  Every  bod y,  you  dog,  every  body! 
I've  got  a  name — they  ftare  at  me — point  at 
me — laugh  at  me  every  where.  An't  I  a  happy 
fellow,  heh  ? 

Saun.  If  happinefs  confifts  in  being  laughed 
at,  you  are — But,  Nominal,  wou'dn't  it  be  as 
well  to  be  known  for  being  rational,  as  being 
ridiculous  ? 

Norn.  Rational !  Pfhoo  !  A  plain  fenfible  man 
is  never  thought  of  now.  Who  the  devil  ever 
thinks  or  cares  about  fuch  a  fober,  honeft  fellow 
as  you — who  pay  every  body,  and  offend  no- 
body ? — But  I  now — fuch  a  rogue  as  I,  who  pay 
nobody,  and  offend  every  body — why,  they  all 
like  me.  They  court  me  as  a  new  acquaintance, 
not  cut  me  as  an  old  friend,  my  boy. 

Saun.  Well,  every  man  in  his  way — For  my 
part,  I  deteft  fingularity. 

Nom.  Then  you're  an  undone  man ;  for,  by 
being  fingular  in  nothing,  you'll  be  defpifed  in 
every  thing.- — For  inftance  now,  George— When 
you  go  into  company,  and  inquifitive  people 
fay—-"  Who  is  he?— What,  Mr.  Saunter?" 
nobody  can  defcribe  you — You  have  been 

fuilty    of  no    abfurdities— no     improprieties, 
ut  when  I  condefcend  to  enter  a  room,  there's 

a  ge- 
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a  general  buz  of  applaufe,  and  the  women  all 
whifper,  "  That's  he,  the  famous  Ned  Nominal ! 
"  who  games,  who  drinks,  who  fights,  who 
"intrigues.  Oh!  the  fprightly,  vicious  fel- 
"  low!"  In  iliort,  George, — I'm  a  public  cha- 
racter. 

Saun.  A  public  character  !    What  then  ? 

Norn.  Why,  then,  I  make  a  damned  noife  with- 
out any  meaning. 

Sau&.  Believe  me,  Nominal,  you  are  deceived. 
— A  character  fo  ufelefs  can  neither  excite  ad- 
miration, 'nor  attention. 

Ncm.  Ufelefs !  Oh,  George,  George  ! — how 
little  doft  thou  know  of  modern  life  ! — Ufelefs ! 
— That's  the  very  thing  that  makes  me.  Now, 
let  me  put  a  plain  and  iimple  queftion  to  you — 
Isn't  a  cat  that  walks  on  four  legs  a  ufeful  animal  ? 

Saun.  A  cat  on  four  legs  ufeful? — 'Tisan  odd 
queftion — Certainly. 

Norn.  Very  well.  And  what  do  you  think  of 
a  cat  with  only  two  legs  ?  Why,  it's  ufelefs ; 
and  yet  you  and  the  relt  of  the  world  fhall  give 
it  twice  the  admiration,  and  attention.  And 
there's  the  difference  between  us,  George. — You 
are  a  very  ufeful,  worthy  fellow,  and  confe- 
quently  are  defpifed — I  am  a  very  ufelefs,  mif- 
chievous  fellow,  and,  of  courfe,  am  admired — 
Therefore,  my  dear  boy,  take  my  advice — ex- 
pofe  yourielf,  and  get  into  notice. 

Saun.  Why,  you  ate  the  counterpart  of  your 
guardian,  the  Colonel ;  and  when  he  finds  you 
thus  bitten  with  the  love  of  notoriety,  he'll  be 
del  i  ghted — tranfported . 

Norn.  Yes ;  but  I  mean  to  difappoint  him. 

Saun.  Difappobt  him.! 

Norn. 
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Nom.  Ay ;  and  for  three  reafons,  George.-— 
Firft,  becaufe  he  wants  me  to  marry  Honoria,  a 
girl  I  don't  care  for — Secondly,  becaufe  he  has 
brought  me  to  fight  one  Clairville,  a  poor  devil 
I  never  faw — And  thirdly,  becaufe  being  in  Op- 
pofition  makes  more  noife  than  being  under 
Government. — You  underftand  me — I  Tnean  to 
quarrel  with  him. 

Saun*  And  how  will  you  contrive  it  ? 

Norn.  His  greateft  antipathy  is  to  law  and 
lawyers.  I'll  pafs  on  him  as  a  ftudent. 

Saun.  Student !  Why,  you  don't  underftand 
the  practice. 

Norn.  No  ;  who  the  devil  does  ?  But  a  little 
goes  a  great  way,  George — fo  never  fear. 

Saun.  Well,  I  muft  leave  you  for  the  prefent, 
for  I  have  bufinels  elfewhere. — I'll  fee  you  to- 
morrow ;  and  in  the  mean  time  fuccefs  to  your 
fludies,  your  ("ports,  and  fingularities !  [Exif. 

Norn,  (looking  after  him.)  What  an  old- 
fafliioned  appearance  !  I  with  I  had  him  a  little — 
Fd  foon  teach  him  how  to  expofe  himfelf. — 
O'Whack ! 

O'^ack.  Toujours  pret,  your  honour. 

Nom.  Take  thefe  law  books  home — put  them 
on  the  table,  and  give  the  room  a  ftudious  ap- 
pearance for  the  reception  of  my  guardian. — 
You  know  what  I  intend.  . 

O'Wback.  Oh  !  leave  me  alone  for  catching 
the  old  fox — I'll  do  it  fans  ceremonie. — Your 
honour — fee  who's  coming  this  way — By  my 
falvation,  it's  the  fweet  young  haroe  that  faved 
us  and  our  chapeaus  from  the  robbers  ! 

Nom.  That's  lucky.  I  want  to  thank  him. — 
Befides,  if  the  robbery  is  well  introduced  in  the 

papers, 
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papers,  it  may  give  an  eclat  to  my  arrival ;  and, 
fome  way  or  other,  I  mufl  be  before  the  public 
every  day. 

Enter  CLAIRVILLE,  with  a  Letter  in  Ms  Hand. 

Clair.  Joy  !  Give  me  joy,  Sir  ! — Excufe  this 
freedom  from  a  ftranger;  but  blifs  fo  unexpected 
— fo  exquifite,  was  never  known  before. 

Norn.  What !  it's  all  in  print,  is  it  ?  The  whole 
robbery !  Well ;  what  do  they  fay  of  me  ? 

Clair.  Oh,  Sir !  when  we  parted  lad  night,  I 
was  miferable — I  fancied  I  had  loft  the  lovelieft 
creature  the  world  e'er  wondered  at — but  picture 
the  reverfe ! 

Norn.  Curfe  the  reverfe !  So,  Pm  to  be  robbed, 
and  get  nothing  by  it  ! 

Clair.  In  this  letter  (he  tells  me,  that,  to-night, 
{he  will  give  me  a  private  interview  ! — Yes ; 
tho'  my  father  left,  with  his  title,  his  eftate  to  my 
brother,  and  that  brother  has  cruelly  deferted 
me — yet,  at  this  moment,  I'm  the  happieft  man 
alive.  But  excufe  me — I  am  all  hafte,  all  anxi- 
ety to  prepare  for  the  appointment.  [Going. 

Norn.  Hold,  Sir,  hold  !  'Gad,  who  knows  but 
this  private  interview  may  lead  to  a  public  up- 
roar? and  as  he  did  me  a  fervice — (ajide)  Sir,  I 
am  much  indebted  to  you — and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  ufe — 

Clair.  None  in  the  lead ;  I  thank  you. — Yet, 
now  I  think  -  on't,  Honoria  is  fo  narrowly- 
watched,  that  a  friend  may  be  neceffary. — He 
feems  a  Gentleman,  tho'  an  odd  one— I'll  ac- 
cept his  offer.  (Afide)  Sir,  you  may  affift  me. 

Norn.  How,  how  ? 

Clair.  The  Lady,  Sir,  whofe  name,  as  well 

as 
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as  my  own,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  conceal,  is  fo 
much  fufpefted  by  her  family,  that,  alone,  I 
may  be  interrupted  in  the  interview If,  there- 
fore, you  will  meet  me  at  Grofvenor  Gate  at  ten 
o'clock,  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  houfe,  which 
is  a  fhort  way  from  town — But  if  we  are  dif- 
covered,  and  the  bufinefs  becomes  public — 

Norn.  Why,  then,  I  (hall  be  doubly  obliged 
to  you. 

Clair.  Well ;  but  if  your  name  is  brought 
forward  and  abufed  ? 

Norn.  Why,  then  the  obligation  will  be 
trebled.  I  like  abufe,  and  I'll  tell  you  why — It 
brings  one  into  notice;  and  if  fomebody  doesn't 
cut  me  up,  I  mean  to  do  it  myfelf. 

Clair.  How  !  abufe  yourfelf ! 

Norn.  Certainly — for,  if  I  don't  let  people 
know  what  a  fingular,  abfurd,  ufelefs  fort  of 
fellow  I  am,  how  will  they  find  it  out  ?  Silence 
finks  you  into  obfcurity,  my  boy  ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  had  rather  be  laughed  at  for  (landing  in 
the  pillory,  than  not  noticed  at  all. 

Clair.  Well ;  this  is  the  ftrangeft  fyftem ! 
What,  you  want  to  get  a  name,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Norn.  I  do;  and,  Heaven  be  praifed,  'tis  eafier 
flow  to  be  obtained  than  in  days  of  yore.  Then, 
conqiieft,  patriotifm  and  virtue  were  the  only 
paths  to  fame;  but  now-a-days,  eccentricity, 
impudence  and  diffipation  fettle  the  bufinefs — 
And  if  I  don't  cut  out  Csefar  or  Mark  Antony 

to-morrow But  come  along — I  have  fome 

law  bufinefs  with  my  guardian  •,  and,  after  that, 
for  you  and  your  interview. 

Clair.  Ten  thoufand  thanks. — But  may  I  afk 
how  you  intend  getting  a  name  to-morrow  ? 

Norn. 
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Norn.  I'll  tell  you-~I  mean  to  fight  a  duel,, 
commence  an  intrigue,  and  complete  \n  elop* 
ment— But  where  are  the  Ladies, 
the  Gentleman,  I  neither  know,  n& 
you-— only  be  aflured,  I'll  accornplii.t 
then,  my  boy!    when  I  lack  wit,    I'll  be 
my  exploits  j  and  when  I  want  money— -why,  • 
fhew  myfelf  a$  a  curiofity  1  So  aliens ! 


END 
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ACT     II. 

^. 

SCENE,  NOMINAL'S  Lodgings  —  fable  with 
Books  on *'/]— O'WHACK  difcovered placing  the 
Books. 

O'P^back.  The  Colonel  will  be  here  dans  une 
moment— if  my  mailer  hadn't  1'argent  enough  of 
his  own,  he  wpu'dn't  be  after  tazing  his  old 
Guardian  in  this  manner— Voila !  tout  eft  arrange, 
and  now  to  receive  him  a  la  mode  de  Francois, 
as  we  fay  in  Ireland. 

Enter  Colonel  HUBBUB,  and  Sir  ANDREW  ACID. 

Col.  [Dancing  andfuiging]    Ti,  di,  di,  di ! 

£ir  Andr.  Keep  quiet,  I  tell  you — Oh,  curfe 
your  joy. 

Col.  Ti,  di,  di,  di  !  The  lad  of  fpirit!  The  boy 
after  his  Guardian's  own  heart ! — Here,  here's  a 
contract  to  marry  my  niece  Honoria. 

Sir  Andr.  Be  ferious,  I  tell  you,  grinning  don't 
become  you. 

Col.  Here,  this  gives  him  my  niece  with  thirty 
thoufand  pounds,  and  if  he  had  returned  a  folid, 
ftudious,  good  for  nothing  fort  of  young  man, 
do  you  think  I'd  have  figned  it  ?  No  !  but  to 
have  him  come  home  a  dafhing  dog  !--- a  choice 
fpirit!  Ods  heart;  if  his  uncle,  the  old  General, 
was  alive,  he'd  die  with  joy  ! 

Sir  Andr.  Old  General,  indeed  !  A  pretty  uncle 
he  was  to  leave  his  nephew  to  the  care  of  fucha 
Guardian  as  you— But  I  remember  him,  he  loved 
diflipation,  and  defpifed  prudence  as  much  as 
yourfelf. 

Ccl, 
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Col.  He  did ;  and  he  appointed  me  Guardian 
to  the,  d;  ar  boy,  that  T  migftc  fee  the  glorious 
breed  prelciVd  !  and  now  he  is  a  choice  fpirit. 

Sir  Andr.  A  choice  devil !  What,  you  want 
him  to  be  a  fellow  who  can  fight  a  duel  in  one  field, 
and  be  fecond  in  another  ?  who  drinks  hard, 
and  rides  harder  j  who  talks  much,  thinks  little, 
and  reads  lefs  ;  who  carries  off  young  women, 
and  runs  away  from  old  ones  !— In  fhorr,  who 
loves  notoriety,  and  makes  noife  and  confufion 
wherever  he  goes  ! 

Col.  That's  it !  You've  hit  it  exactly— only 
with  this  difference,  that,  tho'  I  defpife  prudence, 
I  deteft  knavery  ;  and  if  ever  he  behaves  like  a 
villain,  if  ever  he  does  a  difhonorable  action,  I'll 
cut  him  off  with  a  fh.illi.ng,  and  I  know  the  old 
General  would  have  done  the  fame — But  where 
is  he?  Ti,  di,  di,  di  !  Od,  I'm  fo  happy — 
£  Offers  to  take  fnuff  out  cf  Sir  ANDREW'S  box,  who 
refufes  //.]  Why  what's  the  matter  with  you,  cou- 
fin  ?  You  don't  feem  to  partake  my  joy. 

Sir  Andr.  Yes,  I  do — nothing  fo  pieafant  as 
to  fee  ev'ry  body  on  the  broad  grin.  I  hope  it 
will  laft,  that's  all !  But  I  know  you  mean  to 
ruin  him,  as  you  have  your  Niece  Honoria,  in- 
ftead  of  improving  her  mind,  teaching  her  the 
languages — 

Col.  Her  the  languages  ?  Why,  old  boy,  hav'n't 
you  found  out  that  one  tongue  is  enough  for  a 
woman  ? — No,  no  ;  I  have  brought  her  into  high 
life — fent  her  to  Concerts — Operas — 

Sir  Andr.  Operas  !  Now  that's  a  pretty  bu- 
finefs — to  pay  a  piece  of  gold  to  let  five  or  fix 
hours  in  a  houfe,  where  you  fail  afleep  to  fave 
hearing  what  you  don't  underhand. 

D  2  Col. 
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Col.  Five  or  fix  hours!  Piha  !  that's  nothing 
to  what  I  do — I  pay  fome  thoufand  pieces  of 
gold,  to  fit  fcven  years  in  another  houfe,  where 
I  muft  fall  afleepi  for,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  heard 
a  word  I  underftood ! 

OVMtack.  Bon !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  And.  So  here's  another  merry  rafcal !  Ay, 
do  look  at  each  other,  and  fmile — I  never  faw 
one  fool  look  at  another  in  the  face  without  grin- 
ning [Exit  0' Whack] — And  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  Colonel — 

Col.  Well  !  don't  be  angry — Isn't  it  ftrange 
you  can't  bear  to  fee  every  body  happy  r  But 
come,  where's  the  boy,  the  Heart  of  Oak  ? 
[looking  over  books  on  tabled}  Why,  what's  here  ? 
A  Law  Dictionary  ! 

Sir  Andr.  A  Law  Dictionary  !  Something 
ferious  at  laft  !  [reads']  "  Acto  Quinto  Jacobo 
primo!" — No  hazaid  table  ! 

Col.  Hazard  !  Ay,  that's  right — making  him- 
felf  matter  of  that  fine  art  Law  !  'Sblood  !  if  he 
had  the  leaft  inclination  for  that  folemn,  fable 
profeflion,  I'd  break  his  bones!  I'd — but  he 
comes!  the  dear  profligate  comes!  Ti,  di,  di, 
di !  My  boy,  my  life  ! 

Enter  Nominal,  in  a  drejjing  gown,  reading  a  book. 

Norn.  C.  cuts  off  the  remainder,  and  D.  lofes 
his  tail. 

Col.  Come,  my  darling — Let's  hear  of  your 
frolics — Mine  and  the  General's  old  tricks  ! 

New.  [Still  reading}  That  infernal  tail ! — Ha, 
Guardian  !  Sir  Andrew !  Both  welcome  !  Been 
at  the  Hall  lately  ?  [?o  Colonel.'} 

Col.  Been  at  the  devil  !-r-Come,  let's  hear  of 
your  pranks  ! 

Sir 
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Sirdndr.  Gad,  if  he  fhou'd  turn  out  ftudious 
after  all! 

Norn.  Curious  caufe  this  morning — Friend 
Paul  Prig  for  Plaintiff — tell  you  his  fpeech. 

Col.  Why,  wh-it  are  you  at ! 

Norn.  He'rofe,  twirPd  his  band — began — <c  My 
"  Lord  ! — Hem  ! — Gemmen  of  the  Jury— 
"  hem  ! —  I'm  for  Plaintiff — I  think — I  know — 
"  I've  read  my  brief — hem!" — Nodding  and 
cocking  his  eye  to  the  Jury. 

Sir  Andr.  Cocking  his  eye  to  Jury  ? 

Norn.  Yes,  better  than  any  talking — tc  My 
Lord — hem  !  I  fee — I  fee,  I  know  I'm  right" — 
cocking  again  —  I've  done  —  hem  ! — Foreman 
winks— Judge  fums  up— Verdict  for  Paul—Client 
ruin'd — All  the  young  Prigs  laugh  —Any  thing 
makes  them  laugh — ^hem  ! 

Col.  Zounds  !  What  is  all  this  ?  Let's  hear. 

Norn.  Hear !  Never  without  fee — Name  your 
cafe — JointTruftees  perhaps — if  not,  why  not  ? — 
What  are  your  ages  ? 

Col.  What  are  our  ages  ? 

Norn.  Infants  very  like. 

Sir  Andr.  I  an  infant !  Why,  I  was  never 
more  deceiv'd  in  my  life.  Colonel,  this  is  the 
moft  ftudious  choice  fpirit  I  ever  law — I  give  you 
joy  !  (Offering  him  Snuff} — Young  man,  this 
capering  grinning  gentleman  defcribed  you  as  a 
perfect  rake — I  expected  to  fee  you  reading 
Hoyle—  Do  you  mean  to  purfue  the  profeflion  ? 

Norn.  Certainly  —  Student  now  — hereafter 
Counfel— Been  at  the  Old  Baily  lately  ?  [To  Col,} 

Col.  Old  Baily  !  Look  ye,  you/  dog]  leave 
off  this  foolery,  or — 

Sir 
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Sir  Andr.  I'm  delighted,  Coufm  !  Now,  why 
don't  you  partake  my  joy  ?  —  Faith  !  I  muft  go 
and  tell  my  wife  and  ward  of  this— -Mr.Nominal, 
I'm  forry  I'm  obliged  to  leave  you.— 

Col.  Leave  him  !  Why  don't  you  go  then  ? 

Sir  Andr.  Give  me  your  hand  [to  Nom.]  per- 
fevere  in  your  ftudies,  and  I  and  Lady  Acid  fhall 
be  always  happy  in  your  company — Good  day — 
.Colonel,  don't  make  long  faces,  he'll  make  full 
as  much  noife  and  confufion  in  this  prefent  pro- 
fefiion — Tho'  he  won't  fire  a  piflol,  he  can  file 
a  Bill  in  Chancery  j  and  which  is  the  leaft  mif- 
chievous,  I  leave  you  to  determine  —  hem  ! 

[Offers  Snuff  again  and  Exit. 

Col.  Rat  you  !  I'm  glad  you're  gone.  —  Now, 
my  dear  boy,  it's  all  very  well  to  appear  prudent 
and  ftudious  before  that  ftupid  old  fool ;  but 
fince  he's  gone,  lay  afide  this  trifling.  —  Come, 
leave  off  talking  about  fuch  low,  dull  nonfenfe, 
as  Counfellors  and  Weftminfter  Hall,  and  let's 
hear  you  fpeak  like  a  man  of  fenfe,  about  fight- 
ing, drinking,  racing — 

Nom.  Racing !  as  I  hope  for  the  feals,  here's 
the  cafe — Look !  [Shews  a  bookJ] 

Col.  What !  do  you  perfilt  in  your  ignorance  ? 

Nom.  Never  read  Puffendroff!  Heh !  fine 
book — better  than  army  lift. 

Col.  Look  ye,  I  have  done  with  you  for  ever — 
Oh,  you  fenfelefs  blockhead  !  to  be  making 
money  infteadof  fpending  it—  to  be  following  a 
prudent,  flale,  old-fafhioned  profcfiion,  inftead 
of  being  ruin'd  and  getting  into  high  life,  you 
dog  ! — You  avenge  Honoria's  honour  !  'Sdeath  \ 
I'll  beat  Clairvillc  myfclf,  and  before  I  hear  of 

you, 
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you,  PufFendroff,  or  Paul  Prig  again,  I'll  marry 
her  to  a  drummer,  or  a  common  trooper — I  will, 
you  ftupid  inflexible,  upright  rafcal ! 
Norn,  Now  1  am  fatisfied     (afide.) 

Enter  O'W HACK. 

Of  Whack.  Ecoutez,  your  honor  —-the ftrange 
young  Haroe  is  waiting  for  you  at  Grofvenor 
{iate. 

Norn.  I'll  come  dire&ly— leave  my  travelling 
coat  in  the  hall-— Guardy,  adieu— Brother  Prig 
waiting. 

Col.  Stay  j  one  rational  word  before  you  go— 
wou'd  you--- 

Nom.  Hufh  !  can't  flay,  reply  another  day—- 
Mean time  find  me  in  the  Hall — Adieu  !  Law's 
a  fine  profeffion— puts  an  end  to  grinning,  tranf- 
ports,  exflacies---Adieu !  Leave  you  with  Puffen- 
drofiT-— hem  !  [fxif. 

Col.  Here's  treatment !  Leave  a  Colonel  in 
the  army  alone  with  Puffendroff!  Ignorant 
puppy !  to  give  up  fafhionable  life  for  a  profeffion 
in  which  the  greatnefs  of  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
known  by  the  fize  of  his  wig  —  Where  !  [Seeing 
O'WHACK]  You  too,  you  Irifh,  French,  pye- 
bald  rafcal !  You  help'd  this  pretty  reformation, 
I  fuppofe  ! 

O' Whack.  Point  de  tout,  your  honor-— your 
own  felfcou'dn't  have  fet  him  a  more  diflipated 
example  than  I  did — Oh  !  a  Paris,  mon  Colonel'! 
to  be  fure  I  didn't  lead  him  into  any  mifchief  ac 
all  at  all ! 

Col.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

V Whack.  Tacez  vous,  Jewel !— When  I  flept 
out  all  night,  got  drunk  with  ufquebaugh,  in- 
trigued 
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trigued  with  the  Marchionefs  Tipperary,  and 
bate  her  poor  hufband  ;  it  was  only  to  oblige  your 
honour,  that  I  might  ft  and  before  you,  and  lay— 
<c  Voila !  Monfieur  O'Whack,  who  kept  it  up 
«  to  the  laft !" 

Col.  Why,  you  impertinent— -do  you  mean  to 
laugh  at  me  ?  Marchionefs  Tipperary,  indeed  ! 

Enter  JAMES. 

James.  Sir,  Sir !  a  word  with  you— Mifs  Ho- 
noria's  window  is  open,  and  fhe  and  Mifs  So- 
phia are  waiting  for  Mr.  Clairville. 

Col.  Sophia  with  her !  That's  lucky— Harky', 
is  Lady  Acid  at  home  ? 

James.  No,  Sir ;  fhe  and  Sir  Andrew  arc  juft 
gone  out  together— But  Mifs  Sophia  afked  me, 
whether  you  were  expected  there  to-night. 

Col.  She  did,  did  fhe  ?— Oh,  it's  plain  fhe 
can't  live  without  me-— Poor  lovefkk  creature  ! 
I'll  go  and  comfort  her—I'll  lock  up  Honoria, 
kick  Clairville  out  of  the  houfe,  and  thus  have 
her  all  to  myfelf— Shew  me  down,  Sirrah,  and 
d'ye  hear  ?  tell  your  fludious  mafter,  I'm  gone 
to'chaftife  the  man  I  defired  him  to  challenge- 
Yes,  I'll  fo  fhame  him  by  beating  this  Clairville. 

Q* Whack.  Ay,  by  St.  Patrick,  bate  him,  your 
honor,  as  I  did  the  Marquis  de  Tipperary— Par 
ici— this  way  !—  Exeunt. 


SCENE*- 
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SCENE— the  Outfide  of  SIR  ANDREW'S  Houfe 
in  the  Country — Stage  darkened. 

Enter  CLAIRVILLE. 

Clalr.  Where  is  this  friend  who  was  to  have  af- 
fifted  in  the  enterprize  ? — I  have  fent  my  fervant  to 
look  for  him,  for,  alone,  1  can  undertake  nothing. 
— Oh,  Honoria  !  let  me  but  once  more  fee  you, 
and  know  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  will  afk  no 
more — No,  never  while  I  live,  will  I  think  of 
deluding  her  from  her  family;  with  them,  fhe 
has  all  that  wealth  and  fplendour  can  afford  ;  and 
with  me,  how  fevere  will  be  the  reverfe  !  I  know 
the  Colonel  has  brought  his  ward  Nominal  from 
France,  to  call  me  to  account  for  my  prefump- 
tion — but  of  that,  I  think  not — let  me  but  gain 
this  lad  interview — Ha  !  here's  the  ftranger  ! 

Enter  NOMINAL. 

Norn.  A  thoufand  pardons — I've  been  talking 
law,  fo  no  wonder  at  delay — Well !  —  here  we 
are  !  and  do  you  know  this  bufmefs  puts  me  in 
mind  of  what  I  came  to  England  for. 

Clair.  What  was  that  ? 

Norn.  Oh  !  only  to  beat  a  Gentleman  for  fca- 
ling  a  rope  ladder — that's  all — Some  poor,  ftupid 
fellow  !  But  we  won't  talk  of  thac — Where's  the 
girl  ?  Heh  ? 

Clair.  'Tis  paft  the  time  fhe  promifed  to  ap- 
pear at  the  window — But,  undcrftand  me,  Sir — • 
all  I  with  to  obtain  is  an  interview ;  to  know 
Ihe  approves  my  pad  conduct,  and  takes  an  in- 
tereft  in  my  future — Therefore,  what  I  requeft 
of  you  is  this  — While  I  guard  the  houfe  with- 
E  ia, 
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in,  you  watch  the  door  without ;  don't  let  a  foul 
enter. 

Norn.  Me!  I'll  beat  the  watch,  kick  the 
conftable,  and  cane  all  the  trading  juftices  in 
town,  before  you  Ihall  lofe  one  tender  moment. 

HONORIA  at  the  Window. 

Hon.  Sir  !  Sir  ! 

Clair.  Ha  !  (he  comes !  Like  a  new  world  fhe 
breaks  upon  me !  Oh,  let  me  fly  to  welcome 
her! 

Nora.  Oh !  let  me  fly  to  welcome  her ! 
[Mimicking']  Now,  who  fhe  is,  or  who  the  houfe 
belongs  to,  or  what  it  all  means,  hang  me  if  I 
know  or  care  !  Only  this,  that  if  there  was  a  nolle, 
there  might  be  a  difcovery  ! — if  a  difcovery,  a 
purfuit !  —  if  a  purfuit,  a  refcue  !  —  and  then, 
Oh  !  what  a  figure  I  fhou'd  cut. 

Hon.  Come  in  inftantly,  or  you  may  be  dif- 
cover'd. 

Norn.  [to  Clah"uilli\  Harkye,  if  you  are  dii- 
cover'd,  and  are  afraid  to  mention  your  own 
name,  make  ufe  of  mine. — I'm  not  afham'd  of 
this,  or  any  bufinefs  ! 

Clar.  I  have  no  fears  [opening  the  door]  Now, 
now,  Sir,  envy  me  !  \~Exit  into  HcvJe. 

Norn.  Envy  you  !  That  I  do.— He'll  have  all 
the  fame  to  himfelf,  and  here  I  (land  as  melan- 
choly as  a  mile-ftone — How  pro vo kingly  quiet 
every  thing  is — 'Sdeath  !  is  there  no  noife  to 
wake  the  old  Guardian  !  is  there  ne  noife  !  Oh 
for  the  fqueaking  of  a  c  hild,  the  fmafhing  of  a 
lamp,  or  the  howling  of  a  hufband  being  thumpt 
by  his  wife  !  No  uproar ! 

SOPHIA. 
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SOPHIA  at  the  window. 

Sophia.  Sir,  as  you  are  anxious  to  aflift  your 
friend,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  my  fer- 
vant,  who  is  ibmewhere  near,  to  come  home — 
for  if  he  is  obferved — 

Norn.  I  will,  Madam  —  Who  the  devil's  (he, 
now  ? 

Sophia.  And,  Sir,  when  you  return,  I'll  fpeak 
to  you  from  the  window,  and,  on  your  anfwer- 
ing  me,  I'll  come  down,  and  let  the  fervant  in 
myftlf. 

Norn.  Ay,  and  me  along  with  him  —  I'll  take 
care,  Ma'am,  I'll  take  care. — Stand  by,  ragga- 
mufTm  ! — \_Runs  againft  COLONEL  HUBBUB,  loho 
is  entering,  and  exit. 

Enter  COLONEL  HUBBUB. 

Col  Stand  by,  raggamuffin !  What  noify 
fellow's  that  ?  Ay,  there  it  is,  there's  the  window 
open,  fure  enough  j  and  I  dare  fay  Sophia  has 
promoted  the  fcheme,  in  hopes  of  aflifting  her 
amour  with  me  !  Sweet,  tender  foul !  I  fhall 
never  forget  her  telling  me,  that  if  I'd  one  more 
hair  on  my  left  eye-brow,  I  Ihould  be  the  hand- 
fomeft  rnan  in  the  army  !  and  another  time, 
when  fhe  fainted  away  on  only  touching  the  tip 
of  my  Epaulette. 

SOPH  i  A  from  the  window. 

Sophia.  Is  it  you,  Sir  ? 
Col.  Yes,  here  1  am  !  Oh,  'tis  too  much  ! 
Sophia.  I'll  come  down,  and  open  the  door. 
[  Exit  from  window . 
E  2  CoL 
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Col.  Open  the  door  !  There  I  She  wants  to  be 
touching  the  tip  of  the  Epaulette  again  !  poor 
fond  creature  !  Yes  :  I  muft,  I  will ! 

SOPHIA  opens  the  door. 

Sophia.  Come  in!  [fees  Col.]  Heavens !  the 
Colonel  ! 

Col.  Exprefs  of  joy  diflblves  her  !  Don't  give 
way  to  your  raptures,  moil  angelic  ! — I  come  to 
give  you  love  for  love.  \_Laysholdofher. 

Sophia.  Unhand  me,  Colonel ! 

Col.  Let's  enter  the  houfe — I'll  lock  up  Ho- 
noria,  turn  Clairville  out  of  doors  —  and  then — 

Sophia.  Let  me  go  this  inftant. 

[Struggling  with  him* 

Re-enter  NOMINAL. 

Norn.  Ha  !  What  are  you  at !  Retire,  Madam  ! 
[Exit  Sophia  into  houfe. 

Now  anfwer  me,  feducer !    Would   you  delude 
the  innocent ! 

Col.  I  delude  !  Who  the  deuce  are  you  ! 

Nom.  A  Juftice  of  peace  !  Come  to  promote 
tranquility — But  your  name  ?  Your  profeffion  ? 
Speak  this  inftant  !  [Jhaking  him  ]  Zounds  !  do 
you  fufpecl  my  office  ? 

Col.  No,  not  in  the  lead — I  know  you're  a 
peace  officer  by  the  curft  noife  you  make  ! 
[Nominal Jhakes  him  again]  Gencly,  and  to  farisfy 
you,  I'll  tell  you  who  1  am-— my  name's  Hub- 
bub— 

Nom.  Hubbub  ! 

Col  Yes  i  I'm  here  doing  duty. 

Nom.  My  Guardian  !  Faith,  this  is  better  than 
Paul  Prig ! 

CLAIRVILLE. 
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CLAIRVILLE  at  the  window* 

Clair.  \afide  to  Nominal'}  Detain  him — keep 
him  where  he  is,  or  all's  ruined  ! 

Norn.  I  will.  [Exit  Clairville  from  window. 
Sir,  [bowing]  if  your  name  is  Hubbub,  I  have 
to  intreat  your  pardon — I've  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  part  of  your  worthy  family. 

Col.  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  you'd  perceive  your  mif- 
take— But  let  me  enter  the  houfe,  and  play  the 
devil. 

Norn,  [holding  him]  Yes,  Colonel;  I  have 
the  pleafufe  of  being  intimate  with  your  very 
learned  ward,  Mr.  Nominal.  —  Times  are 
ftrangely  alter'd,  Sir. — I  remember  when  he  was 
the  molt  noify,  extravagant  young  man  in  town. 

Col.  Ay,  thole  were  happy  days  !  But  they're 
all  over  now  !  the  dog  thinks  of  nothing  but 
Puffendorff,  and  the  Old  Baily. 

Norn.  Yes ;  I  ufed  to  have  a  warrant  againft 
him  once  a  week,  and  he  generally  flept  in  the 
watch-houfe  every  other  night !  But  now — alas, 
Colonel !  I'm  afraid  we  fhall  never  catch  him  in 
a  riot  again  !  [In  a  melancholy  voice. 

Col.  [Jighing"]  No — he  has  loft  all  that  good 
fenfe  and  genius  now  !  And  after  the  pains  I 
had  taken  in  inftruifting  and  improving  him  ! 
It's  hard — very  hard,  Sir  ! 

Norn,  \ftghing  with  him]  Ay,  Sir;  to  have 
him  turn  out  lludious,  fober  and  prudent  ! 

Col.  Ah  !  to  difgrace  the  honour  of  the  Hub- 
bubs ! — to  vilify  the  glorious  breed  !— Stupid, 
fenfelefs  dog  !  But  let  me  go  into  the  houfe, 
for  I'm  all  eagernefs  to  chaftife  this  Clairville. 

Norn. 
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Norn.  Clairville  !  What's  he  now  in  the  houfe  ? 

Col.  Yes  ;  and  I  brought  my  ward  Nominal 
to  fight  him;---but  he  dar'n't,  Sir— -he's  grown 
a  coward — poor  paultry  priggifti  coward  ;  and  if 
you  fee  him,  you  may  tell  him  1  fay  fo. 

Norn.  So  !  I  may  tell  Nominal  he's  a  coward, 
mayj  ? 

Col.  Yes !  or  he'd  have  beat  fomebody  before 
this  time— Od  rat  him  !  I  would  rather  he'd  have 
can'd  me,  than  nobody. 

Norn.  You'd  not  diflike  to  be  can'd  by  him, 
wou'd  you  ? 

Col.  No  j  I  fhould  have  liked  the  dear  rogue 
the  better  for  it — -But  now  I  know  him  to  be 
fuch  a  mean,  ftudious,  pitiful  puppy,  that,  hang 
me  if  I  think  he  has  the  courage  to  beat  a  jack- 
als ! —  [Nominal  canes  him.~]  Holloa!  what  are 
you  about? 

Nom.  [caning  him']  He'll  beat  ajack-afs  with 
any  man  in  the  army. 

CLAJRVILLE  c ernes fr cm  Haufe. 

Col.  You're  a  ruffian  —  a  common  bravo, 
cmploy'd  by  Clairville  to  detain  and  aflault  me, 
and  you  take  advantage  of  my  not  having  a  fword 
on — but  I'll  be  reveng'd ! — 

Nom.  Do,  and  I'll  tell  you  how !  Bring  an 
action  of  battery,  and  Paul  Prig  and  your  ftudious 
Nephew  fhall  defend  it. — Hem  ! 

Col.  I  don't  care — You're  beneath  my  con- 
tempt-— But  for  your  employer,  I'll  enter  the 
houfe,  and  have  fatisfa&ion  ;  and  for  that  fneak- 
ing  dog  Nominal — Oh,  the  curft  puppy  !  1 
fent  for  him  to  beat  Clairville,  and  here  have  I 
been  bea,t  myfelf.  [Exit. 

Clajr, 
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Clalr.  My  dear  Sir,  once  more  let  me  thank 
you — I  have  feen  the  Lady,  and  all  is  as  Iwifhed — 
She  has  given  me  this  picture  as  a  proof  of  her 
affection,  and  promifed  never  to  marry  another 
man — But, come — why,  what  areyou  thinkingof? 

Nom.  I  was  thinking  when  the  bufinefs  is  found 
out,  whatanoife  itwillmake — But, hold, hold. — 
You  and  I  muft  have  fome  converfation — 

Clair.  The  Lady  told  me  what  I  never  heard 
before,  that  her  Uncle's  ward  is  defign'd  for  her 
hufband. 

Nom.  What  Nominal  ?  I  know  him  intimately  ? 
nor  is  there  a  finer  fellow  alive — he  pricks  the 
bladders  of  vanity,  pulls  down  arrogance,  and 
chaftifes  folly  ;  and  what's  more,  he  gives  his 
Guardian  found  law  in  the  morning,  and  a  found 
thrafhing  at  night--Then,  he's  a  man  of  notoriety  ! 
has  the  general  Ihout  —  the  popular  huzza,  my 
boy  ! 

Ciair.  Popular  huzza  !  He'd  have  that  if  he 
\vas  going  to  be  hang'd. 

Nom.  Well,  and  when  I  die,  give  me  a  public 
exit,  give  me  the  tower,  ftate  trial,  axe,  fcaffbld, 
and  decapitation  !  Then  my  life  or  hiftory  will 
be  written  with  a  thoufand  extraordinary  anec- 
dotes !  How  I  flept  at  night,  and  woke  in  the 
morning  !  walk'd  and  rode  !  eat  and  drank !  and 
what  was  very  remarkable  and  important,  wore 
my  own  hair  till  thirty,  and  a  wig  ever  after — 
But  come  along — I'll  introduce  you  to  Nominal ; 
and  over  the  bottle  he  fhall  convince  you,  that  he's 
as  popular  as  life,  fpirit,  and  excemricity  can 
make  him  !  Exeunt* 


END  OF  ACT    II. 
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ACT  III. 
SCENE — An  Apartment  In  Sir  ANDREW'S  Houfe, 

Enter  SAUNTER. 

Saun.  Never  was  vanity  fo  infufferable  as  that 
of  Sir  Andrew  and  the  Colonel;  and  unlefs  my 
coufm  Sophia  puts  my  fcheme  in  execution,  they 
will  torment  her  for  ever — Here  comes  Sir  An- 
drew, juft  as  I  left  him,  teazing  and  fatiguing 
her  with  his  tirefome  proteflations  of  love. 

Enter  SOPHIA,  followed  by  SIR  ANDREW. 

Sophia.  Do  leave  me,  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  Andr.  Well  j  but  hear  me,  my  little 
angel — I  fee  your  paffion  for  me,  and  your  aver- 
fion  to  the  Colonel — and  I  pity  you,  and  will 
relieve  you— Harkyejinakeanaffignation--- nay, 
don't  be  afraid— I'll  not  difappoint  you,  upon  my 
foul. 

Sophia.  Sir  Andrew,  this  is  beyond  bearing, 
and  if  you  would  attend  Lady  Acid's  concert, 
where  your  company  is  wanted,  it  would  be  more 
agreeable--- A  ffignation  indeed  ! 

Sir  Andr.  Ay ;  you  know  I've  won  your 
tender  little  heart,  and  that  I  could  make  you 
miferable  if  I  pleaied  ;  but  I  forego  it;  I  choofe  to 
vex  the  Colonel,  and — 

Enter  JAMES. 

James.  Sir,  the  concert  is  waiting. 
Sir  Andr.  Concert  !    Pfha  !    Curfe   all  har- 
mony, fay  I ! — But  I  mult  go  to  pleafe  my  wife — 

I  fay 
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I   fay — don't   forger,  Sophia — when  and  where 
you  like — I'll  be  punctual--- till  when,  farewell. 

Exit. 

Sophia.  Provoking  !  to  fuppofe  me  in  love 
with  him  !  I  that  am  admired  by  the  literati,-  the 
cognofcenti,  and  all  the  out  of  the  way  creatures 
in  town  !  Here- —(giving  Saunter  a  letter)  io.k  at 
this,  and  then  fay  if  I  oughtn't  to  be  wretched  ? 

SAUNTER  reading. 

Saun.  "  Lady  Acid  informs  Mifs  Strangeways, 
that  her  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  Colonel 
and  Sir  Andrew  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town — 
that  fhe  has  loft  her  character,  and  unlefs  fhe 
difcontinues  her  advances,  fhe  (hall  be  fent  to 
the  country  and  lock'd  up  for  life."— Lock'd  up 
for  life  ! 

Sophia  [mournfully]  Ay,  lock'd  up  for  life  ! 
Think  of  that,  coufin — I,  that  have  painted  my 
own  picture,  and  had  it  in  the  exhibition  !  That 
can  read  a  Latin  Virgil,  or  a  French  Voltaire  ! 
And,  what's  more,  that  have  written  a  novel, 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages ! 

Saun.  Has  it  been  tranflated  into  Englilh  ? 

Sophia.  Ay  ;  into  Englifh.— It  was  fo  beauti- 
fully obfcure,  that  it  took  a  commentator  twelve 
large  volumes  to  explain  the  meaning  of  it ! 
I  too,  who  have  written  and  compofed  a  fong, 
which  I  have  fung  in  every  company,  without 
being  afked  or  defired. 

&aun.  Why,  you  have  an  univerfal  genius, 
indeed. 

Sophia.  Univerfal  !  I  dare  fay  my  death  will 
increafe  the  national  debt ;  for  after  being  under- 
ground with  my  anceitors,  I  Jhall  be  pull'd  up, 
F  and 
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and  re-buried  at  the  expence  of  my  country  ! 
And  after  all  this,  to  have  my  reputation  flander- 
cd  by  two  old  coxcorribsj  and  what's  worfe,  to 
be  fent  to  the  country  and  lock'd  up  for  life  !  Oh, 
coufm  !— What  can  I— fhall  I  do  ? 

Satin.  Don't  be  unhappy,  Sophia ;  I  have 
thought  of  a  fcheme  by  which  you  may  expofe 
the  vanity  of  thefe  two  dotards,  and  extricate 
yourfelf  [giving  her  two  letters.~\  Read  thefe  tw» 
'letters,  and  if  you  approve,  copy  them. 
.  Soph' a  \jreading\  "  To  Sir  Andrew  Acid. — 
Thou  gay  deceiver---!  adore---ten  o'clock--your 
own  garden—Sophia  Strange  ways. "—Fie,  coufin  ! 
—would  you  have  me  fend  him  an  affignation  in 
reality  ? 

Saun.  Read  the  other. 

Scphia  [reads']  "  To  Colonel  Hubbub. — Thou 
dear  perfidious---!  idolize  —  ten  o'clock—the 
garden  —  Sophia  Strangeways."  Charming  !  I 
underlland--both  in  the  fame  language,  and  both 
at  the  fame  time  and  place.  I'll  write  them  di- 
rectly. 

Saun.  Yes!  a  double  afllgnation— Then  they'll 
meet—-  Their  expofition  will  be  complete,  and 
Lady  Acid  will  be  convinced  of  your  innocence. 

Sophia.-  Ten  thoufand  thanks-—  (goes  to  table, 
fits  and  writes.)  <f  To  Colonel  Hubbub"— fo  — 
"  To  Sir  Andrew  Acid  "  (rifes)  There  coufin— 
(giving  bim  letters.)  See  them  delivered,  and 
meet  me  in  the  garden. -—At  prefent,  adieu  ! 

Saun.  Nay,  where  are  you  hurrying  to  ? 

Sophia.  Firft,  to  the  concert,  and  after  that  to 

—But  now  I  recoiled,  don't  forget  your  promife 

of  introducing  me  to  your  friend  Nominal  — 

Heigho  !  I'm  in  love  with  him  only  for  his  drefs. 

Saun.  How,  Sophia !  judge  a  man  by  his 
drefc  ? 

Sophia. 
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Sophia,  Certainly.  If  I  fee  a  man  plainly 
dreis'd,  I  guefs  him  to  be  juft  fuch  a  good  for  no- 
thing thing  as  yourfelf ;  but  if  I  ire  a  man  dreis'd 
unlike  all  others,  then  I  know  him  to  be  the  fame 
unaccountable  creature  that  I  am  myfelf.  So  fave 
me  from  rural  imprifonment,  and  then  introduce 
me  to  your  fmgular  friend  as  foon  as  you  pleafe. 

Exit. 

Enter  O'WHACK  behind. 

Saun.  How  can  I  deliver  the  letters  ?  To  avoid 
fufpicion,  the  beil  way  would  be,  to  give  them 
to  Sophia's  own  maid,  and  if  I  can  find  her 

0  Whack,  (advancing]  What,  tanny,  your 
honour?  —  Arrah  !  I  am  juft  going  to  her.  Don- 
nez  moi  le  billet-deaux,  and  if  I  don't  put  them 
into  her  own  ruby  hands,  fay  this  is  not  No.  37, 
that's  all!  ( taking fnuff. ) 

Saun.  Are  you  lure  you  know  her  ? 

O' frlback.  Know  her  !  ecoutez,  my  dear — 
She  loves  me  fo  tinderly,  that  flie'll  go  to  Kil- 
kenny for  a  fricaflee  for  me. 

%*«».  Well  j  1  believe  I  may  truft  you-— Here, 
this  is  for  Sir  Andrew,  and  this  for  Colonel 
Hubbub-— They  are  both  at  the  concert  i  and  de- 
fire  her  to  deliver  them  directly. 

O' Whack.  Si  vous  plait,  honey. 

Saun.  And,  d'ye  hear  ?  tell  her  to  bring  me 
the  anfwers — You  under  ftand  me 

Qy Whack.  Bon  foir,  your  honour. 

[Exit  Saunter. 

By  the  powers !  fomc  people  know  no  more  of 
good  breeding,  than  others  do  of  politeffe  !  Eh 
bein  !  I  fuppofe  it  anfwers  — -  For  I've  obferved, 
none  jog  fo  fnugly  thro'  life,  as  your  complately 
rude  and  vulgar — Everybody  gets  ou:  of  the  way 

V    2  fo/ 
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for  them — the  fame  as  a  gentleman  with  a  white 
co.'.t  would  for  a  chimr.ey-fweeper.  Oh,  by  the 
powers !  the  only  place  for  true  etiquette  is 
Ireland  -,  fweet,  elegant,  accomplifh'd  Ireland. 

SONG — G' '  Whack* 

Tou  may  talk  cfa  brogue,  and  rf  Ireland  (ftvctt  nation). 

Of  bulls  and  of  hnvls,  and  polavre,  comme  fa  ; 
Bu^  men  Dieu,  it's  no  more  to  the  French  boderation^ 
Than  vin  de  Bordeaux,  l.kt  to  fweet  Ufquebaugh. 
If  1  go  back  again,  blood  and  ouns  !  how  I'll  wriggle, 

And  conge,  and  caper,  and  make  the  folks  flare ; 
And  injltad  of  potatoes,  hiw  Shelagh  "will  %iggle-> 

When  I  cries,  Mam^felle^  handmt  that  fweet  pomme  de 

terre. 
With  their  petit  chanfens,  fa  ira,  fa  iray  Malbrosk,  Mi- 

ronton,  and  their  dam  votre  lit  j 

By  the  pmu'rs  they're  a/1  mnfenfe  and  ladder •,  agrah  !  to  cur 
didderO)  bubberOy  ivhack)  langolee. 

ir. 

Oh,  man  jolly  tight  Sheclagh,  ah,  how  could  I  fcorn  hcry 

When  I  lov'd  her  fo  dearly,  ma  foi,  hubbaboo  / 
And  go  round  the  globe,  ay^frcm  corner  to  corner, 

Forfoup  maigre,  la  dance,  and  for  frogs  and  virtfk 
And  then  to  forjake  magn.fique  Tipper ary, 

For paifure  Versailles)  and  its  capering  throng, 
And  eat  fri coffees,  only  fit  for  a  fairy, 

Inftead  offubftantial  beef  roti  de  mutt-n. 

With  their  petit  chanfen,  &c. 

III. 

Oh,  I kifs'da  grifette,  who  halloo' d  cut,  "  Ah,  fid* on," 

And  yet,  I  conjofd  her  all  night  and  all  day, 
To  be  fur e,  and  I  was  not  herj'weet  Irijh  Cupidon^ 

Her  petit  mignsn,  and  mi  Lor  Anglois. 
But  whenjhe  found  out,  fans  fixfous  was  poor  Pat,  Siry 

It  was ct  allez  mijerable  diablc  John  Bull-" 
So  1  e'en  gave  this  blarneying  frenchifie*  cat,  Sir, 

Ofgoodwholejome  Shillaly,a  compleatftw.achfull, 

With  their  petit  chanfin,  ts'c. 

SCENE 
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SCENE— A  Saloon,  Chandeliers, 

JAMES,  and  the  other fervants  waiting. 

James.  Yaw!  (yawning.)  Thefe  parties  will 
be  thedeath  of  me  ! — What,  none  of  the  muGcal 
nobility  come  yet  ?  Stand  by — here's  Lord  Jar- 
gon !  Gad,  I  like  his  plan — he  makes  love  to 
Lady  Acid  to  fecure  Mifs  Honoria — The  old 
lady  for  the  young  one — but  mum ! 

Enter  LORD  JARGON. 

Lord  Jar.  Am  I  the  firft,  James  ? — I  thought 
your  concert  began  at  eight. 

James.  No,  my  Lord  —  this  is  our  Sunday 
concert,  and  it  is  generally  nine  before  cheir 
Lordlhips  begin  playing. 

Lord  Jar.  JLordfhips  !  Ah  !  true  —  At  thefe 
Sunday  concerts,  Lords  become  fiddlers,  and 
fiddlers  greater  men  —  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
play  or  fing  — <f  Donne!  donne  !"  (humming  a 
tune.") 

James.  Thus  it  ever  is  with  his  Lordihip,  one 
word  contradicting  the  other. 

Enter  HONORIA. 

Hon.  James,  where's  Lady  Acid  ? — Ha  !  my 
Lord  Jargon  here ! 

Lord  Jar.  Honoria,  my  Angel ! — I  never  lay 
a  civil  thing — but  you  look  divinely  this  evening 
— Nay,  why  avoid  me  ?  Am  I  fo  very  difagree- 
able  ? 

Hon.  Not  in  the  leaft,  my  Lord. — Where  can 
be  Lady  Acid  ? 

Lord  Jar.  (taking  her  hand)  You  know,  Ho- 
noria, 
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noria,  I  hate  to  hear  people  talk  of  therpfelves-  • 
oftheir  tides— their  fortunes — their  talents — No- 
thing can  be  fo  fhocking  ! — Now  I — I  have  an 
ancient  title,  great  fortune,  andnot  inferior  talents 
—but  I  never  mention  thefe  things — you  never 
hear  me  talk  of  myfelf. 

Hon.  No,  your  Lordfiiip  has  too  much  fenfe 
to  talk  on  a  fubject  you  fo  little  underftand. 

J^ord  Jar.  True,  Honoria,  and  I  have  re- 
formed— left  off  all  my  old  vices,  the.  better  to 
deferve  your  affection — Gaming  now — I  hav'n't 
thrown  a  die,  or  made  a  bett  thefe  fix  months. 

Hon.  Not  gam'd,  my  Lord ! 

Lord  Jar.  No  j  I'll  bett  any  gentleman  two 
hundred  to  one,  I  hav'n't, 

Hon.  I  fancy  your  Lordfhip  is  one  of  thofe, 
who  think  it  better  to  lofe  than  not  play  at  all. 

Lord  Jar.  No  ;  I  have  given  it  up,  Honoria, 
— But,  talking  of  gaming,  allow  me  to  apolo- 
gize for  breaking  your  bracelet  laft  night. 

Hon.  It  was  of  no  confequence,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Jar.  Your  pardon,  Honoria  —  and,  tho' 
I  am  above  making  prefents,  yet  you  muft  allow 
me  to  make  this  poor  return  —  thefe  jewels  — 
(giving  ber  a  cafket,  open.) 

Hon.  How  !  jewels !  and  of  fuch  value,  my 
Lord  ! 

Lord  Jar.  Oh,  a  trifle  !  for  my  own  part,  I 
never  wear  diamonds  (Lady  dcid  enters}  —  for 
while  other  people  wear  them  for  me  to  look  at, 
it's  juft  the  fame  as  if  they  were  my  own  —  But 
think  not  of  them,  but  love,  my  Angel  ! 

Hon.  Excufe  me,  my  Lord — I  cannot  accept 
them — you  may  employ  them  to  a  better  purpofe, 
(offering  to  return  them.) 

Lady 
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Lady  A.  Is  this  your  gratitude  for  his  Lord- 
(hip's  politenefs  ?  Ill  bred,  infolent  girl  1  What 
you  are  (till  hankering  after  that  wretch,  Clairville. 

Bon.  Call  him  by  fome  other  name,  Madam — 
Wretch  !  What  is  his  brother,  then  ? 

Lady  A.  How  !  have  you  the  impudence  to 
defend  the  outcaft  ? 

Hon.  Outcaft  !  Shame,  fhame,  Madam !  I 
know  I  talk  a  language,  you  and  your  modifli 
friends  deipife— but  here  I  tell  you,  that  this  out- 
caft is  the  man  of  my  heart — that  it  loves  him— 
tenderly  loves  him  —  and  would  rather  fhare  his 
griefs  in  a  prifon,  than  his  Lordfliip's  pleafure  in 
a  palace — therefore,  once  more,  let  me  offer 
back  this  prefent. 

Lady  A.  Look  ye,  in  a  word,  let  me  have  no 
more  of  your  ill  breeding.  Accept  his  Lordlhip's 
jewels  directly,  and  retire  to  your  chamber  — 
Take  them,  I  fay,  and  be  gone  this  inftant. 

Hon.  What  can  I  do  ?  The  Colonel's  high 
opinion  of  her  compels  me  to  obey  her  in  every 
thing — Oh,  Clairville !  why  did  you  fave  a  life 
that's  doom'd,  for  ever  doom'd  to  mix  thy  ruin 
with  its  own  ?  [Exit. 

Lady  A.  So  far,  fo  well,  my  Lord !  For  when 
the  Colonel  hears  ihe  was  mercenary  enough  to 
receive  jewels,  he'll  own  you  were  warranted  in 
your  deftgns  upon  her  —  and  now— fince  we  are 
alone — I'll  open  a  great  and  glorious  fcheme— 
A  fcheme  that  fhall  convince  you  of  my  unalter'd 
affection. 

Lord  Jar.  Sweeteft  of  women  !  you  know  my 
determination.  ---  Whoever  has  my  hand,  you 
Ihall  ftill  have  my  heart. 

Lady  A.  I  believe  it,  my  Lord ---and  there- 
fore I  ihall  rifk  the  dangerous  enterprize — So- 
phia 
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phia  and  T  were  at  the  exhibition  of  wax  figures 
this  morning  —  She  was  tfruck  with,  and  pur- 
chafed  a  great  theatrical  likenefs,  which  is  to  be 
brought  here  in  a  chair  this  evening— -Now,  if 
you  contrive  to  come  home  inftead  of  the  figure — 

Lord  Jar.  I  a  wax  figure  !  a  Peer  of  the  realm 
a  wax  figure  ! 

Lady  A.  Dear  !  it  happens  every  day— But 
mind  me,  the  chair  will  be  brought  to  my  dref- 
fmg  room,  which  adjoins  Honoria's  chamber--- 
And  where  you  know  you  can't  be  admitted  on 
account  of  Sir  Andrew's  jealoufy— -therefore  wait 
for  the  chair,  bribe  the  man,  and  here  is  a  falfe 
key  (gives  one)  which  locks  and  unlocks  Hono- 
ria's door. 

Lord  Jar.  Lovelieft  of  creatures  !  (klffes  tier 
band)  Where  (hall  I  find  the  chair  ? 

Lady  A.  I'll  give  you  the  particulars  by-and- 
by— In  the  mean  time,  remember  you  get  Clair- 
ville  difpofed  of 

Lord  Jar.  What,  my  brother !  Oh,  I've  fo 
great  a  friendfhip  for  him,  that  I'll  have  himar- 

refted  to  prevent  his  being  diftreft 

(fiourijh  of  clarionets) 

Lady  A.  Hark  !  their  lordfliips,  the  muficians, 
are  arrived. 

Enter  COLONEL  HUBBUB. 

CoL  There  they  are !  Never  was  Sunday  con- 
cert lo  fanclified  with  nobility. 

Lady  A.  What  !  they're  all  come  ? 

Col.  Yes  j  and  faith  there's  fo  many  great 
people  turned  fiddlers  now  a  days,  that  I 
fhould  not  be  furprifed,  if  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  fhould  be  turned  into  a  concert  room  ! 

that 
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that  glees  were  fung  from  the  Woolfack,  and 
catches  from  the  Cabinet. 

Lord  Jar.  Who  have  we  amongft  us,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  I'll  tell  you.  ---  Fir  ft,  there's  Duke 
Duett  playing  on  the  violin— then  there's  Gene- 
ral Grig  blowing  the  trumpet,  Judge  Jerk  blow- 
ing the  balloon,  and  Bilhop  Bravo  banging  the 
kettle-drums  ! — But  what's  better,  there's  Sig* 
nor  Uniquo,  who  pats  them  all  familiarly  on  the 
backhand  fays,  "  bravitfimo,  my  Lord  Judge  ! 
Encora,  Signor  Bifhop  !"  Then,  the  one  looks 
as  pteafed  as  if  he'd  got  the  Chancellor  fhip,  and 
the  other,  as  if  he  was  preferred  to  an  Archbilhop- 
rick ! — Pray  is  your  lordfhip  fond  of  mufic  ? 

Lord  Jar.  Me  !  I  hate,  I  deteft  it ! 

Lady  A.  Hate  mufic,  my  Lord  !  Dear  !  I  al- 
ways thought  it  was  one  of  your  favourite  amufo 
frients. 

Lord  Jar.  What,  mufic!  Oh,  certainly— I 
love  it  of  all  things. 

Col.  Well  j  for  my  part  I  fliall  not  liften  to 
their  lordfhips  till  Uniquo  gets  them  engaged 
at  the  opera  -—  As  to  you,  Lady  Acid,  1  know 
your  ienfe  and  virtue  defpifes  this  trifling  folly, 
and  you  only  promote  it  to  amufe  your  friends. 

Lady  A.  I  do  indeed,  Colonel — (ftruinming  of 
inflrumemts  within..)  I  muft  go  and  look  at  thtrh — 
Come,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Jar.  (taking  her  hand.)  With  pleafure!— 
Colonel,  is  my  frierjd  Nominal  amongft  them  ? 

Coli  My  ward  !  Zounds !  don't  talk  of  him 
— but  go,  and  if  you  wi(h  for  fiddling  preferment, 
pay  your  refpecls  to  the  Grand  Signor. 

[Exeunt  Lerd  and  Lad\\ 

My  Ward,  indeed !  Oh  that  ftupid  ftudjous  puppy"! 

\  know  what  it  will  end  in-— -He'll  go  fneaking  on 

(n  his  profeflion,    till  he   gets   into  the  Upper 

G  Houf?, 
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Houfe,  then  he'll  be  laid  on  the  irielf,  and  go  out 
like  the  fnuff  of  a  candle  —  As  to  that  ruffian, 
and  the  afiauk,  I'll  be  reveng'd  on  Clairville  ftill 
—For  Sophia,  the  dear  creature  feems  fonder  of 
me  dian  ever,  fince  laft  night's  riot  —  The  women 
do  love  a  little  rudenefs  now  and  then. 


James.  Sir,  Mifs  Sophia's  maid  is  below,  and 
cefires  to  fee  you. 

Col.  There  !  I  faid  fo  —  Oh,  !  and  my  Epau- 
lette play  the  devil  with  the  women  I 

James.  She  has  a  letter  for  you,  Sir, 

"  Col.  A  letter  !  Ah  !  I  m'ufl—  poor  Sir  An- 
drew !  he  wou'dn't  believe  I  was  her  darling 
hope.'1 

James.  That  fhe  will  deliver  to  nobody  but 
yourfelf,  Sir. 

Col.  Well  j  if  it  muft  be  fo  —  It's  very  ft  range 
what  can  make  the  fex  adore  me  fo  paflionately  t 
—It  muft  be  my  manners,  my  tender,  graceful, 
infmuating  manners  *  Shew  me  to  her,  James  ;  and 
while  their  Lordfhips  are  fiddling  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  Til  amufe  myfelf  for  the  benefit  of 
Sophia,  poor  Sophia  !  —  Oh,  Colonel  I  Colonel  ! 
what  fools  do  you  make  of  the  women  ! 

\Exit,  folio-wed  by  James. 

SCENE—  SIR  ANDREW  ACID'S  Garden. 
Enter  SAUNTER. 

Saun.  Where  can  my  coufin  Sophia  be  loicer- 
jng  I  This  is  the  place  of  affignation,  and  1  lee- 
neither  her  nor  the  Colonel,  nor  Sir  Andrew  —  I 

hope 
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hope  there's  no  miftake,  for  on  their  expofition 
depends  her  future  happinefs. 

Enter  SOP  H  I  A,  baftily. 

Sophia.  Ohcoufin!  rny  dear  coufin,T'm  undone  ! 
-—As  much  ruin'd  as  if  I'd  never  been  an  au-\ 
jthorefs,  or  an  aftrefs,  or  a  painter,  or  a  - 

Saun.  Why>  what  has  happen'd  ? 

Sophia.  Lady  Acid,  unknown  to  Sir  Andrew, 
has  read  the  afiignation  you  made  me  fend  him. 
—She  is  now  convinced  the  love  is  on  my  part, 
and  is  purfuing  me  here  to  be  revenged.-—  Dear 
me,  I  wi(h  I  had  not  written  to  him. 

Saun.  Not  written  to  him  !  Unlefs  you'd  put 
a  flop  to  his  and  the  Colonel's  vanity,  you  know 
you'd  have  been  fent  in  the  country—  nay,  loft 
your  character,  and  never  fhewn  your  face  in 
fafhionable  life  again. 

Sophia.  Never  fhewn  my  face  1  Lord  !  it  rather 
helps  one,  and,  in  fafhionable  life,  lofs  of  charac- 
ter makes  one's  reputation;  but  what  is  to  become 
of  me  !  If  I'm  fent  to  the  country,  I  lhall  die,  I 
I  know  I  fhall,and  fofuddenly,!  fhan't  have  time 
to  write  my  own  life,  and  run  down  half  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

LADY  ACID  (without.) 


A.  Where  is  the  Jezabel  !  I'll  make  an 
example  of  her, 

Sophia.  Here  fhe  comes,  and  I  fhall  be  lock'd 
up  in  an  old  country  caftle,  where  there's  a  con- 
ftant  knocking  at  the  gates  to  fee  the  apartments  ; 
but  not  a  perfon  to  enquire  after  poor  I,  the 
prifoner. 

C  2  Enter 
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Enter  LADY  ACID. 

Lady  A.  SoMifs,  notwithftanding  the  warning 
I  gave  you,  you  have  been  writing  aq  affignation 
to  my  huiband  —  and  this  is  the  place — look  at 
me — anfwer  me — do  you  deny  it  ? 

Sopb'.a.  Np,  Madam  i  J  own  that  I  wrote  fuch 
affignations  to  both  the  Colonel  and  Sir  An- 
drew. 

Lady  A.  The  Colonel  too  !  mercy  on  me ! 
wou'd-n't  one  content  you  ? 

Sophia,  Yes,  Madam  -,  but  1  did  it  to  bring 
them  together,  and  laugh  at  them  j  for  indeed 
they  have  fp  teiz'd  me— — 

Lady  A.  They  tejz'd  you  ?  here's  effrontery  ! 
look  ye,  I  know  they  hate  and  defpife  you,  and 
they  have  both  told  me  a  thoufand  times  that  your 
Jove  was  troublefome  and  difgufting. 

Saun.  Your  Ladylhip,  i  can  contradict  that 
---for  I  have  now  in  my  pocktt  both  their  an- 
iwers  to  Sophia's  aflignation---each  accepts  her 
invitation,  and  will  be  here  at  the  time  appointed 
— befides,  you  muft  be  fenfire  that  her  loving 
them  is  a  joke. 

Lady  A.  Joke!  don't  talk  to  me  of  jokes,  Sir.- »• 
I  never  made  one  in  my  life  j  and  I  know  fh.e 
loves  them  as  much  as  they  detefl  hei — and  it's 
allowing  to  her  romantic  turn  of  mind,  her  act- 
ing, her  writing — 

Sophia.  Nay,  my  Lady,  don't  abufe  my  talents 
— Didn't  my  laft  production  go  ^nrough  four 
editions  ? 

Lady  A.  Yes ;  and  why  did  it  ?  becaufe  it  was 
patronized.  And  now-a-days,  it  is  nor  the  book, 
itielfj  but  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  writes  it. 

Wfifc 

v 
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\yhilethewoman  of  fafhion  (hall  write  a  bad  work* 
and  have  a  thoufand  fubfcribcrs,  a  poor  neglecV 
ed  man  of  genius  fhall  write  a  good  one,  and 
not  have  a  fingle  patron  !  if  indeed,  you  had  foj- 
Jow'd  my  advice  —  written  fentimentally  and 
morally — 

Sophia.  I  did,  Madam — I  did  write  morally, 
and  what  was  the  confequence  ?  I  had  made  a 
fpm  of  money  by  a  Novel  call'd  "  Seduction'* 
— and  loft  it  all  by  writing  an  "  EiTay  on  Cha- 
rity;" but  indeed,  Sir  Andrew  and  the  Colonel  are 
fo  blame,  and  if  you'll  wait  a  moment,  you'll  fee 
jthem  come  to  the  aflignation. 

Lady  A.  They  come  !  they  know  better — be. 
fides  defpifing  you,  they  value  my  good  opinion 
too  highly  to  trifle  with  it  in  this  manner — fo,  re- 
tire to  the  coiintry,  [Laying  bold  of  her* 

Saun.  Pray  hear  reafon,  Madam. 

Lady  4.  I'll  hear  nothing,  fhe  fhall  be  punifli* 
ed  !  -Ihe  fhall  \  (fees  SIR  Am>i,s?r.wifpp&tJ  Blefs 
me  !  what  do  I  lee  1  my  huflpand  capering  an4 
•fmiling! 

Sophia.  Ay  j  there's  one  of  them — and  lee, 
Madam  —  vender's  the  other, 

l-.adyA.  The  Colonel,  as  1  live  !  This  is  amaz* 
ing  !  ftand  back  and  let's  obierve  them. 

"Enter  SIR  ANDREW,  with  a  letter  In  his  hand. 
EnferCoi.  HUBBUB,  with  a  Utter  in  bis  hand. 

Col  "  Thou  dear  perfidious  !" 

Sir  slndrew.  "  Thou  gay  deceiver!" 

Col.  "  [  idolize  you  as  much  as  I  defpife  Sir 

Andrew." 

Sir  slndrew.  "  I  adore  you  as  much  as  I  abhor 

the  Colonel." 

Sophia. 
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Sophia  (coming  between  them,  clofe  to  the  COLO- 
NEL) my  pretty  Colonel ! 

Col.  There!  ( 'turning from  her  in  great  jcy  and 
putting  up  bis  letter.) 

Sophia.  My  charming  Baronet !  (coming  up  to 
SIRANDREW.) 

Sir  Andrew.  My  angel ! 

V$IR  ANDREW  turns  to  embrace  her — the  COLONEL, 

embraces  her  en  the  other  fide— they  fee  one  another. 

SOPHIA  ftands  laughing  between  them. 

Lady  A.  For  lhame  !  for  fhame  !  is  this  your 
boafted  honour  ?  at  your  time  of  life  ! — "  thou 
dear  perfidious  !''(£A;:/COLONEL);  and  you,  what 
have  you  to  fay  for  younelf,  "thou  gay  deceiver?" 

Sir  Andrew.  Say  !  (tearing  the  letter}  why, 
when  one's  completely  miferable,  nothing  is  i's 
pleafant  as  to  fee  a  friend  in  the  fame  fituation — 
Halloa,  Colonel !  (Exit, 

Lady  A.  Sophia,  I  am  now  convinc'd  of-- 
innocence,  and  afk  your  pardon,  and  will  make 
you  amends  by  reading  your  manufcripts,  praifing 
'your  acting,  and  faying  you're  fo  good  a  letter-* 
writer,  that  I  believe  you're  the  author  of  Junius. 

[Exeunt* 


E  NJD  of  ACT  III. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE Park. 

Enter  CLAIRVILLE. 

Clair.  My  diftrefles  croud  on  me  fb  faft,  that  I 
will  endeavour  to  fee  my  brother  once  more  ; 
and  if  he  ftill  avoids  me,  I  muft  banifh  Honoria 
from  my  thoughts,  and  feek  that  place  abroad, 
my  enemies  deny  me  here. 

Enter  O ' W HACK,  bafrily. 

O 'Whack.  Run — fly  !  make  your  efcapc^ 
your  honour— Arrah  !  be  off  before  the  coquins 
lay  hold  of  you — By  my  falvation  !  when  I  think 
of  your  misfortunes,  I  can't  help  taking  out  my 
mouchoir-^— (taking  cut  bis  handkerchief  and  cry- 
ing.) 

Clair.  What  is  the  matter,  O' Whack  ? 

Oy  Whack.  The  'matter  !  Why,  if  you  don'c 
fcamper  you'll  be  baftiled  before  you  can  fay 
"  Killarney  !" 

Clair.  What  can  this  mean  ?     Explain  ! 

Q'lYhack.  Doucement  ! — \]*\  tell  you— As  I 
pafTed  yonder  promenade,  an  old  friend  of  nnine, 
who  is  an  officer,  or  bailiff,  d'ye  fee — told  me  he 
was  coming  to  carry  your  honour  to  prifon — 
«  What,  Monfieur  Clairville  ?"  fays  I  —  "  the 
fame/'  fays  he — "  then,"  fays  I — tf  be  afy  now; 
for,  by  St.  Patrick,  if  you  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head,  I'll  foupmaigre  you  this  initant." — Says  he 
— "  1  muft  do  my  duty."  —  "  And  I  mine,'* 
• — fays  I — '*  And  remember,  my  honey,  it  is  a$ 
afy  to  have  pity  in  your  heart,  as  it  is  to  fpeak 
French  without  the  brogue.,  rr.a  foi  !"  This 

foftened 
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foftened  him,  your  honour,  and  he  promifed  to  bt 
A  cher  amis  to  you  till  to-morrow. 

Clair.  Thanks  I  my  good  fellow,  thanks ! 

O' Whack.  C'eftnepas  tout,  tho' j  Fanny,  Mifs 
Sophia's  maid,  as  pretty  a  fiflc  de  chambre  as 
ever  made  a  faux  pas,  gave  me  bit  of  a  hint 
that  there  was  a  cum  black  bufmeis  in  the  wind 
between  your  brother,  Lord  Jargon,  and  Lady 
Acid**=-SrW  thinks  they  mean  to  put  you  in  limbo, 
becaufe  Mademoifelle  Honor  ia  loves  you  -,  and  by 
my  fouU  if  they  do,  I'M  make  the  old  cat  cry 
*'  Mifericorde,"  till  fhe's  black  in  the  face  ! 

Clair.  I  won't  believe  it-~-I  know  Lord  Jargon 
loves  Honoria  ;  but  I  can  never  think,  that  on 
that  account  he'd  make  a  pnfoner  of  his  broiher 
—kit  he's  coming  this  way — I'll  talk  to  him — • 
leave  us  together. 

O*  Whack*  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart  and 
foul,  for  I  can't  bear  to  put  my  eyes  upon  him — 
Bon  repos  to  your  honour — I'll  give  you  a  call  in 
the  morning,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  be  debon- 
najre,  d'ye  fee — I'll  carry  you  through,  depencj 
on't. 

Clatr.  My  kind  fellow  **  how  fhall  I  repay 
you  ? 

(yWbatk.  Oh,  your  honour,  T  never  forget  an 
obligation,  tho'  I  u,ay  an  injury — -You  fav'd  me 
in  danger,-  and  if  I  don't  do  mon  poflible  to  bo- 
ther all  your  enemies !  fay  I'm  not  the  bonne 
bouch  of  the  O' Whacks,  that's  all !  Exit. 

Clair.  I  cannot,  will  not  fufpedt  him  of  fuch 
treachery— tho'  he  has  been  long  dead  to  bro- 
therly aftedion,  he  never  can  be  capable  of 
inhumanity. 


Enter 
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Enter  LORD  JARGON. 

Lord  Jar.  (afde)  This  poor  wretch  here  !  I 
was  in  hopes  he  was  difpofed  of. 

Ciair.  Brother,  a  word  >  I  have  a  favour  to 
in  treat  of  you;  for  nece.ffi.ty,  extreme  neceffity 
compels  me — in  fhort,  if  you  do  not  affilt  me, 
I  fhall  be  arrefted  in  an  hour,  and  in  jail  per- 
haps the  remainder  of  my  life. 

Lord  Jar.  Arrefted!  Who  can  he  fo  hard- 
hearted, Harry  ?  You  know  my  frienclfhip  and 
liberality  ;  bui  as  to  lending  you  money,  that's 
a  thing  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to. 

Clair.  The  fum  I  require  is  fmall,  my  Lord— 
A  few  hundreds  will  convey  rne  far  from  the  per- 
fecution  of  my  creditors  ;  and  by  retirement  and 
ceconomy,  in  a  few  years,  perhaps,  I  fhall  be 
able  to  repay  you  with  honour  -,  and  once  more 
appear  in  the  world  as  your  Lordfhip's  brother. 

Lard  Jar.  I  hope  you  may,  Harry  j — but  pe- 
titions are  fo  numerous 

Clair.  Petition  !  'Tis  my  demand,  Sir  !  When 
the  old  Lord  died,  you  know  he  lefc  his  fortune  to 
you,  in  the  full  conviction  you  would  provide 
for  me — and  this  h  the  return  !  While  you  are 
affluent  enough  to  fquander  thoufands  in  the 
whirlpool  of  falh ion,  you  are  cruel  enough  to  fee 
a  brother  wafte  his  life  in  poverty  !  But,  go  on, 
my  Lord — exult  and  riot  in  my  father's  riches — 
J  will  be  prouder  of  his  virtues  ! 

Lord  Jar.  Oh,  the  old  cant !  You  never  heard 
me  utter  a  fentiment  in  your  life — Never  !  for 
the  man  who  boafls  of  virtue  and  feeling,  felJorn 
practiles  either  the  one  or  the  other— But  you 
detain  mej  Harry---!  am  going  to  figh  away  an 
hpur  with  Honoria. 

[eagerly']  With  Honqria^  brother  ? 

H  Lord 
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Lord  Jar.  Yes,  with  Honoria,  brother  1  Don!t 
you  envy  me  my  triumph  ? 

Clair.  Ungenerous  man !  Is  it  not  enough  to 
abandon  me  ro  the  world,  a  beggar,  and  a  wan- 
derer, but  you  muft  wound  me  in  the  tendereft 
point — diftract  me  with  flich  thoughts— but  I 
have  done— -Farewell,  my  Lord  !  perhaps  we 
fhall  never  meet  again  !-— I  now  fulpect  hirn,  and 
will  warn  Honoria  of  her  danger  !  \_afidi\ 

Lord  Jar.  Adieu,  Harry  ! — Shall  I  tell  trip 
charming  girl  any  thing  about  you  ? 

Clair.  Yes,  Sir;— -tell  her,  purfued  by  ene- 
mies, and  deferted  by  my  friends,  I  know  not 
where  to  fly  for  fafety  !  Tell  her,  not  fo  much  on 
my  own  account,  I  lament  my  misfortune's,  as  on 
her's  ;  fince,  abject  and  forfaken  as  I  am,  I  can- 
not fhelter  or  protect  her  !  Tell  her,  I  once 
hoped — forgive  my  weiknefs  \vnepin.g\ — but  if 
you  have  one  fpark  of  pity  for  the  loft  Clairviiie, 
beftow  icon  Honoria—  Be  her  friend,  and  ycu 
(hall  ftill  be  mine---Farewell  !  [Exit. 

Lord  Jar  Ay  ;  go  your  ways;  you'll  never 
fee  her  again— -For  here  comes  the  chair  that 
gives  me  pofTefTion  of  her  for  evei. 

Enter  Cbaii  men  with  cbair. 

Sit  it  down,  and  wait  till  I  return— I  muft  ftep 
over  to  my  houfe,  to  order  fervants  to  be  near  at 
hand  ;  for  tho*  I'm  determined  not  to  be  violent 
—yet,  if  fhe  demurs,  I'll  force  her!— I'll 

Enter  NOMINAL,  half  drunk,  fmging* 

Norn.  Ha!  Peer!  my  boy,  how  are  you.— - 
I  hate  wine;  but  I've  been  drinking  to  keep  up 
my  character,  and  I'm  the  moft  unlucky  dog 
alive-  -I've  been  fearching  every  where  for  an  ad- 
venture, and  can't  find  one— I  can't  get  into 
notice  ! 

Lord 
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ar.  Can'c  you  ? 

Norn.  No;  I  can't  make  myfelf  confpicuous  I 
and  yed've  been  abfurd,  particular,  and  noify — 
But  what  fignirks  ?  every  bo4y_  e^c  's  ^e  ume  ' 
The  whole  town's  fo  ridiculous,  "ftfat  to  be  flared 
at,  a  man  fhould  be  as  quiet,  and  as  dull  as — a 
iimile  !  Heh,  Peer  J  [taking  Jnuff,  and  offering 
LORD  T  ARGONy&»ftff«] 

Lord  Jar.  How  can  you  drink,  I  hate  it — If 
I  indulged  myfelf  in  fuch  odious  cuftoms,  do  von 
think  I  Ihould  be  a  favourite  with  the  women  ? 
[taking  a  pinch.] 

Norn.  Favourite  with  the  women!  Ay,  there's 
the  rub  !  If  I  could  get  the  fame  of  an  intrigue, 
or  an  elopement,  or  any  other  fweet  impropriety! 
oh  ! 

Lord  Jar.  Intrigue  or  elopement  !. — Um  ! 

Norn.  Um !  Why,  what's  the  matter  with 
you  ? 

Lard  Jar.  Look  ye,  Nominal — nothing  is  fo 
fhocking  as  to  impart  fecrets,  or  boaft  of  a  Lady's 
favours — It's  what  I  never  do,  Sir — Elfe  I  cou'd 
tell  you 

Norn.  Tell  me  ! — what  ? 

Lord  Jar.  That  I  am  this  moment  going  on 
both  an  intrigue  and  an  elopement ! 

Norn.  The  devil  you  are !  who  ?  when  ?  where  ? 
open,  unfold,  you  amiable ! — you  furprizing 
ienator  ! 

Lord  Jar.  Fie!  do  you  think  I'd  betray  the 
confidence  of  the  fair  ?  No,  if  I  was  only  to  hint 
to  you  that,  that  chair — that  very  chair  was  to 
take  me  to  a  certain  Baronet's  houfe,  initead  of  a 
wax  figure  •  • 

Norn.  Wax-figure  !  Go  on — difpatch  !  I'm 
all  on  fire  !  wheugh !  [rubbing  bh  bands  and 
jh  swing  hgns.  of  great  joy. "\ 

H  2  Lord 
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Lord  Jar.  I  fay,  I  fhould  be  the  greateft  raf- 
cal  living,  if  I  was  only  to  hint  that  I  intrigued 
•with  the  Baronet's  wife,  that  flie  was  to  conduft 
me  to  the  chamber  of  a  young  lady,  and  that 
their  names  were— 

Norn.  Hang  their  names  !  only  let  me  under- 
ftandj  that  chair,  you  fay,  takes  you  to  the  lady 
with  whom  you  intrigue,  and  fhe  conduces  you 
to  the  girl  with  whom  you  elope  ^ Lord  nods  of- 
Jeni}  Bravo,  my  boy!  bravo!  Give  me  your 
hand;  and  now,  curfe  me  if  I  can  help  laughing, 
to  think  how  they'll  all  be  furprized!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  Jar.  No,  nor  I — The  old  hufband  little 
thinks  who's  coming  to  make  a  fool  of  him  !  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  But,  excufe  me  a  moment — I  muft  flep 
over  the  way  to  order  fervants  to  be  near  the 
houfe— Stay  till  I  return,  and  you'll  fee  what  a 
figure  I'll  make  in  the  chair. 

Now.  Yes,,  yes — I'll  flay — But  go  over  the 
way — Get  along  with  you,  wheugh  ! 

Lord -Jar.  I  fay,  Nominal,  I  fancy  you'd  like 
go  to  in  the  chair  inttead  of  me,  rra,  ha,  ha  ! 

Norn.  Yts,  that  I  would,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Lord  Jar  gen. 

And  if  I  don't  ! — if  I  don't  perch  myfelf  in  the 
centre  of  k — dam' me  if  I  know  any  thing  of  fame, 
or  notoriety  !  Gad,  this  is  the  luckielt  hit — 1 
might  have  been  whole  years  luring  one  woman 
into  an  intrigue,  or  another  into  an  elopement — ' 
but  here's  the  bufinefs  ready  cut  out  to  my  hands  -, 
and,  therefore,  that  no  time  may  be  lo(l — you 
two  coronet  fupporters  \laying  bold  of  chairmen^ 
open  the  chair,  and  let  me  be  the  Peer's  proxy  ! — 
Take  me  to  the  Baronet's  diredtly,  or  by  all  that's 
iingular — 

Fir/}  Chairman.  Blood  and  ounds  !  is  the  man 
befide  himfclf? 

Nm. 
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Norn,  [Jhaking  them.']  No  trifling! — Here's  a 
purfe  and  a  piftol !  Money  or  murder  !  Take 
your  choice  this  moment ! 

Second  Chairman.  Take  the  money,  Pat,  take 
the  money ! 

Norn.  Here  you  rogues,  here  !  [giving  purfe.~\ 
And  now  I  fwear,  whatever  were  his  Lordfhip's 
defigns,  mine  (hall  be  harmlefsand  honourable  ! 
All  I  want  is  the  fame  of  the  thing,  and  if  I  can 
get  that,,  hang  me  if  I'll  fatigue  myfelf  or  the 
Ladies!  So,  open  the  chair.,  and  away,  my  boys  ! 
[gets  in  and  looks  from  -window.'}  When  you  fee 
his  LordQiip,  tell  him  the  next  time  he  is  going 
on  an  amour,  not  to  mention  it  before  hand — 
Lead  on  to  notoriety  ! — Drink  and  drive  care 
away  !  [Exit  in  chair. 

Re-enter  LORD  JARGON. 

Lord  Jar.  Now,  Nominal,  now  you  fhall  fee 
what  a  figure  I'll  cut  in  the  chair  ! — How  \  what  I 
gone  !  the  chair  too  !  S'death  !  I  cut  a  very  pretty 
figure  indeed  ! — But,  I'll  be  revenged — I'll  fol- 
low him,  and  have  fatisfadion  directly;  and  for 
Clairville  and  Honoria,  I'll  betray  one,  and  im- 
prifon  the  other!  I  will,  as  I'm  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  honour  !  [Exit. 


SCENE — LV»DY  ACID'S  Drejfing  Room — Toilette 
— Doors  open  in  Flat — and  Part  of  a  Bedjeen — 
Cba-.rs  and  Candles. 

Enter  HONORIA  with  a  letter. 

Hon.  Can  it  be  poffible?  Can  (he  who  fhould 
protect    me,    thus    betray     me?     1     will   not, 
dare  not  be'ieve  it  1  and  yet  v.'culd  Clairville  ter- 
rify 
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rify  me  with  falfe  fufpicions?  Let  me  read  the 
letter  once  more — (reads)  t(  I  have  been  juft 
"  informed,  that  Lord  Jargon  and  Lady  Acid 
"  have  defigns  againft  you,  and  thar,  to-night, 
"  they  mean  to  put  their  villainy  in  execution — 
"  I  hope  they  cannot  be  fo  treacherous;  but  as 
"  you  love  my  peace  or  your  own,  be  on  your 
tc  guard — beware  Honoria!  and  remember  the 
"  unhappy  Clairville!"  If  it  be  true,  how  (hall 
I  extricate  myfelf  ?  The  Colonel  is  fo  convinced 
of  LadyAcid's  honour,that  all  fupplication  to  him 
would  be  in  vain — Alas !  I  have  no  friend  to  fuc- 
cour  or  defend  me,  and  helplefs  as  I  am — 
Ha!  fhe  comes!  I  dread  to  meet  her. 

Enter  LADY  ACID. 

Lady  A.  How!  not  gone  to  your  chamber, 
Honoria  ? 

Hon.  I'm  going,  Madam — her  very  look 
alarms  me  (afide.} 

Lady  A.  What  is  the  girl  muttering?  I  declare 
you  grow  more  and  more  forward  and  impertinent 
every  hour — but  I'll  humble  you — I'll  make  an 
example  of  you ! 

Hon.  (kneeling)  Oh  !  on  my  knees  let  me  en- 
treat your  pity  !  do  no:  deiert  me,  do  not  aban- 
don me — promife  me  I  fhall  not  be  in  the  power 
of  Lord  Jargon,  and  I'll  be  your  Have  for 
ever. 

Lady  A.  Lord  Jargon  !  why,  what's  the  fool 
thinking  of?  Have  you  loft  your  ienlcs  ? 

Hon.  No — not  yet,  Madam — but  if  I  retain 
them,  it  muft  be  by  your  humanity — you  have 
often  laid  that  you  would  be  a  mother  to  me — 
be  fo  now — lave,  me  from  this  hour  of  danger, 

and > 

Lady 
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Lady  A.  Danger !  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this 
infolence,  but  be  gone !— — 

Enter  !&IE.T:TY,  followed  by  Chairmen  with  Chair. 

Betty.  The  chair  with  the  figure,  your  Lady- 
&5p. 

Lady  A.  Put  it  down  and  leave  it  (exeunt 
Betty  and  Chairmen.}  Now  comes  my  triumph  ! 
(c.fidi)  How!  not  gone  yet,  Mifs  ?  Retire  this  in- 
ftant,  or 

Hon.  I  obey,  Madam — Oh  !  what,  what  will 
become  of  me  ?  (Exit. 

Lady  A.  There  fhe  goes !  and  now  for  my 
dear,  dear  Lord  !  (taps  at  chair  window)  Lord 
Jargon  !  Lord  Jargon  !  coine  forth,  and  my  dear 
Lord,  enfure  your  prize — [NOMINAL  lets  down 
the  front  glafs,  koks  at  her,  and  nods.]  Heavens  ! 
what  do  1  fee  ? 

Now.  No  Lord — or  wax  figure,  but  as  lively 
a  fellow  as  ever  you  intrigued  with — (fpying)  Fine 
jolly  woman. 

Lady  A.  Who  are  you  ?  has  his  Lordihip  fent 
you  to  infult  rne  ? 

Norn.  No ;  he  has  fent  me,  not  to  difappojnt 
you  ;  (fpying  again)  Rather  fat  tho' —  (knock) 

Lady  A.  Mercy  !  there's  my  hufband  ! 

Norn.  \_ezgerly~\  Your  hufband  !  Tell  me,  m/ 
darling,  tell  me,  is  he  jealous  ? 

Lady  A.  Jealous  ! — to  an  extreme  I 

Norn.  What !  he'll  bring  an  action,  and  fue  for 
a  divorce  ? 

Lady  A.  Yes. 

Norn.  Paragraph  and  caricature  me  ? 
'     Lady.  A.  Certainly. 

Norn.  Challenge  and  fight  me? 

Lady  A.  Undoubtedly. 

Norn.  Huzza !  bravo  1  I'm  made  !  I'm  immor- 
caliz'd  !  lee  me  out,  and  let  him  in  directly. 
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COLONEL  HUBBUB  izitheut. 

Col.  In  her  drefllng  room  is  fhe  ?  never  mind 
—I  have  the  privilege  of  going  into  it. 

Lady  A.  The  Colonel !  worfe  and  wofe ! 

Norn.  My  guardian  !  zounds !  he  muftn't  dii'~ 
cover  me  here. 

Lady  A.  Sir,  if  you  have  any  gallantry,  or — 

Norn.  Say  no  more,  my  dove,  I'm  fnug  (•put- 
ting up  window)  good  brye,  I  '11  make  you  com- 
fortable—  (nodding  and /hutting  himfelfin.) 

Enter  COL.  HUBBUB. 

Lady  A.  Colonel,  I  rejoice  to  fee  you, 

Col.  I  beg  pardon,  Madam,  for  this  intrufion, 
but  when  you  know  my  bufmefs,  |  think  you'll 
forgive  me — I  come  to  give  Honoria  to  Lor4 
Jargon. 

Lady  A.  Is't  poflible.  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Yes ;  I  have  m^de  up  my  mind  at  laft — 
the  high  opinion  I  have  of  your  honour,  and  the 
great  refpefb  I  entertain  for  his  Lordfhip,  as  your 
friend,  has  tempted  me  to  fign  this  deed  of  letile- 
ment — (producing  one)  which  gives  him  Honoria 
with  a  fortune  of  3O,ooo/. 

Lady  A.  My  dear  Colonel,  you  delight  me. 

Col.  Ay ;  Ihe  will  be  then  lafe  from  the  artifices 
of  Clairville,  and  your  virtuous  wifhes  will  be 
fatisfied — you  know  I  once  defign'd  her  for  my 
ward  Nominal. 

Lady  A.  Yes  j  but  he  is  top  difiipated  and 
profligate. 

Col.  He  profligate  !  why,  he's  the  mod  ftudi- 
ous,  ftupid  blockhead  alive;  I  dare  fay  he  is  now 
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in  his  library,  porin?  over  PufFendorf  or  hemming 
tfnwic&aig]  wich  ''^ul  Prig. 

L.  A.  Well!  I  never  faw  him,  Colonels  but 
I've  heai d  he's  the  rr.oft  noify  riotous  young  man 
in  town — his  his  amoUrs — his — 

Ccl.  Amouis!  I  (hould  as  foon  fufpecl:  your 
Ladyfhin  of  an  intripUe,  as  he — Noily  and  riot- 
ous too  !  Oh  that  he  was !  I'd  give  him  a  Borough 
to-morrow.  [NoM  IN  AL  here  raijes  the  top  of  chair* 
and  pops  bis  bead  out.] 

No  til.  Hem!  [retires  direftly.] 

Col.  Zounds!  what's  that  [gctng  towa-ds  cbair\ 
the  devil !  here's  fomebody  in  the  chair  ! 

Lady  A.  Ha,  ha  !  you'll  laugh  when  I  tell  you 
what  it  is — it's  a  purchafe  of  Sophia's. 

Col.  Purchafe  !  I  fwear  I  faw  a  man's  head. 

Lady  A.  A  man  !  Ha,  ha !  that's  very  good ! 
it's  a  wax  figure. 

Col.  A  wax  figure  ! 

Lady  A.  Yes ;  and  as  Sir  Andrew  knows  no- 
thing of  it,  I  intreatyou  not  to  tell  him. 

Col.  Oh,  I  underftand — what,  it's  to  fupply 
his  place  when  he's  out  of  the  way — well,  well ! 
[trying  to  look  at  it.~\ 

Lady  A.  Fie,  Colonel  !  an't  you  afham'd  to 
look  at  a  Lady's  curioGties  ?  Pofitively  if  you 
don't  come  away,  I'll  have  it  removed  [pulling 
him  awa}'."]  But  how  could  you  fuppofe  it  to  be  a 
man  ?  fufpect  me  of  an  intrigue ! 

Col.  I  don't  fufpecl  you — I  believe  you  to  be  all 
rirtue,  tendernefs  and  truth. 

Enter  SIR  ANDREW  ACID. 

Sir  Andrew.  Ay,  ay;  I'll  tell  her  myfelf— 
[fpedking  as  be  enters."}  My  dear,  Lord  Jargon  is 
below,  and  defires  to  fee  you  directly. 

Lady  A.  I'm  bufy,  Sir  Andrew,  let  him  wait. 
I  Cat. 
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Col.  [afide  to  Lady\  No,  no — fofcly — I  have  a 
thought — is  Honoria  at  home  ? 

Lady  A.  Yes  ;  file's  in  the  next  room. 

Col.  Then,  hark  ye,  as  his  Lordfhip  is  below, 
go  to  him  and  tdl  him  my  intentions,  and  if  he 
approves,  he  fhall  have  Honoria  this  very  mo- 
ment. 

Lady  A.  I  will,  Colonel— O  Lord!' here  is  Sir 
Andrea- — As  you  regard  mer  don't  mention  the 
figure — If  that  fdlow  is  difeovered,  my  charac- 
ter's loft  for  ever  [afide. ]  [Exit. 

Enter  SIR  ANDREW. 

Sir  Andrew.  So,  dear  perfidious  f 

Col-.  So,  gay  deceiver  !  Ah,  Sir  Andrew,  you 
feught  to  blufh  for  your  inconftancy — fo  good,  fa 
faithful  a  wife,  as  Lady  Acid  ! 

Sir  Andrew.  It's  very  true,  Colonel;  and  if  I 
didn't  think  it  would  make  her  too  happy,  I'd 
own  my  errors — She  is  indeed  all  virtue — I'll  tell 
you  what — fhe  has  all  your  gaieties,  wkh  your 
ward  Nominal's  prudence. 

Col.  Plague  take  you  !  Am  I  never  to  hear  of 
any  thing  but  that  ftupid  dog's  prudence  ?  But 
your  wife,  Sir  Andrew — All  her  amufements  ars 
fo  innocent ! — Wax  now — She  prefers  wax  to  real 
life  [looking  raund  at  chair. "\ 

Sir  Andrew.  Wax ! 

Col.  Yes  j  tho*  fhe'd  die  before  (he'd  have  a. 
young  man  in  her  room,  I  don't  think  Ihe  ha» 
much  objection  to  a  wax-figure. 

Sir  Andrew.  Wax- figure  !  Why,  what  the 
devil  are  you  at? 

O.L  1  didn't  fay  there  was  one  in  a  fcdan  chair^ 
did  i  ? 
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Nom.  No,  but  I  do  though — Zounds,  would 
you  keep  me  in  obfcurity  ! 

NOMINAL  walks Jokmnfy  out  between  him  and 
the  COLONEL,    They  ft  and  aftonijhed. 

LADY  ACID  re-enters. 

Sir  Andrew.  Zounds,  the  wax- figure  is  alive 
gallant ! 

Col.  Yes,  and  my  ftudious  ward  is  a  dafliing 
dog  at  lad ! 

Norn.  Yes  !  it's  I,  guardy,  who  was  a  fludent 
in  the  morning  ;  who  caned  you  at  night — who 
will  fight  that  gentleman,  who  intrigues  with  this 
lady  [embracing  LADY  ACID]  and  will  elope 
with  any  body  !  And  what's  more,  who  rejoices 
to  difcover  himfelf,  becaufe  he  expofes  hypocrify, 
and  Caves  an  innocent  girl  from  mifery. 

Col.  [dancing  andfinging\  Ti,  di,  di,  di  !  he  has 
it!  he  has  it!  he  has  it!  the  rogue's  the  true  thing 
after  all — Come  to  thy  old  guardian's  arms  I 
Let  me  gaze  on  thy  dear  face — There  it  is !  The 
real  tumultuous  dafliing  look  !  You  dog,  you 
ihall  come  into  Parliament  to-morrow. 

Lady  A.  Are  you  mad,  Colonel  ? 

Sir  Andrew.  Ay  i  dam* me,  are  you  mad,  Co- 
lonel ? 

Col.  [to  LADY  ACID]  Out  of  the  way,  dif- 
fcmbler !  I  know  you  now/  and  defpife  you—- 
But is  he  a  realman  of  fenfe  at  laft !  Will  he  give 
-up  Weftminfter  Hall,  Puffendorf,  and  Paul  Prig, 
to  intrigue,  elope,  fight  a  Baronet,  and  cane  a 
Colonel  in  the  guards  ?  Oh,  'tis  too  much  1 
Give  me  joy,  old  boy  ! 

Sir  Andrew.  Good  night  [going.] 

Lady  .4.  Sir  Andrew,  I  infill  on  a  hearing. 

Norn.  Stay,  Baronet — I  hope  you're  iatisfied 

Sir  A.  Satisfied  of  what  ? 

1 2  Mm. 
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Norn.  That  it's  T,  and  not  any  body  elfe  wha 
intrigues  with  this  all -virtuous  woman— Upon  my 
foul  it's  me — And  do  mention  it  every  where,  do, 
there's  a  fweet  fmiling  pie afant  fellow;  fay  it's  me, 
and  we'll  all  get  into  print  together. 

Sir  Andrew.  Damnation  !  [Exit. 

Lady  A.  Hear  me,  Sir  Andrew — I'll  follow 
him  and  explain  the  bufmefs  directly — For  you, 
Colonel,  I  leave  you  to  your  delufion,  and  for 
your  prudent  ward— Oh,  was  there  ever  any 
thing  fo  unlucky ! 

Col.  Go  your  ways,  hypocrite  ! — And  now, 
my  boy,  my  darling,  let's  to  fupper,  and  crown 
the  night  with  mirth  and  merriment — OcLheart! 
What  alikenefs  of  me,  and  his  old  uncle  !  Come, 
for  I  do  fo  long  to  hear  the  hiftory  of  your 
pranks. 

Norn.  Ay  j  you  fhall  hear  them  all,  from  Paul 
Prig  to  the  juftice — from  the  peer  to  the  wax- 
figure  ;  and  then,  if  you  don't  fay,  I'm  as  eccen- 
tric and  ridiculous  as  you  wifh  me — why,  I'll 
never  beat  ajack-afs  again,  as  long  as  I  live. 


2ND    OF    ACT    IV* 
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ACT     V. 

SCENE— OutfidecfSiK  ANDREW'S  Houfe. 

Enter  O'WHACK, 

O'Whack.  Oh  !  my  poor  matter  ! — he's  dead! 
butchered!  murdered!  fhot  in  a  duel,  by  that 
Burgeois  Peer,  Lord  Jargon!  Mifericordie ! 
Mifericordie  !  What  fhall  I  do  to  bring  him  to 
life  again  ?  I'll  go  home — I'll 

Enter  SAUNTER. 

Saun*  So,  O'Whack — Lord  Jargon  has  called 
out  my  friend  Nominal,  in  confequence  of  the 
affair  at  Lady  Acid's. 

O'WhacL  Celt  vrais,  your  honour — and  he'll 
never  go  out  again — II  eft  mort — [weeping.] 

Saun.  How  ! 

O'Whack.  He's  dead — dead  as  King  Lear. 

Saun.  Aftonifhing  !  Who  told  you  this  ? 

O' Whack.  Myfelf!  my  own  fad  felf !  I  always 
faid,  when  Mr,  Nominal  went  out  to  fight  a  ren~ 
contre— 

Saun.  What! 

O'Whack.  That  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  come  home  alive  again — Oh  !  he  and 
Blunder  O'Whack  are  one  for  that — Bur,  your 
honour,  is  there  no  way  of  putting  a  little  breath 
into  him  ? 

Saun.  Ridiculous !  you  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  I  lee — and  I'm  all  anxiety  to  hear  the 
iffue  of  this  unhappy  duel, 

O'Whack.  Et  moi  aufli — and  I'll  go  home  and 

i;  for  his  relief. — Oh,  he's  dead  !  he's  dead  ! 

And 
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And  here  am  I,  a  folitaire,  in  the  wide  world  by 
myfelf!  [Exit. 

Saun.  Where  can  I  gain  intelligence  ?  I  have 
a  thoufand  fears  for  my  friend — Lord  Jargon,  I 
know,  is  full  of  anirnofity,  and  Nominal  is  too 
fond  of  fame,  to  make  him  an  apology — Poor 
fellow !  if  he  fliould  be  killed,  or  even  wounded* 

Enter  NOMINAL. 

Norn.  Wounded  !  Why,  here  I  am,  George  ; 
as  found  and  as  merry — Wounded  ! — Oh,  you 
dull  dog! 

Saun.  Dull!  Why,  from  your  fervant's  ac- 
count 1  might  fuppofe  you  were  dead. 

Nom.  Dead!  Pfhoo  !  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  better  ?  Hark  ye,  fmce  we're  alone,  I'll 
let  you  into  a  fecret. — Lord  Jargon  wanted  to 
challenge  me,  but  cou'dn't  fumrnon  up  courage  ; 
fo,  fooner  than  lofe  the  glory  of  a  combat  with  fo 
great  a  man,  I  confented  to  [whifpering  him"}  you 
underftand  me,  we  fought  to  fatisfy  the  town, 
not  ourfelves. 

Saun.  Satisfy  the  town !  how  do  you  mean  ? 

Nom.  How  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  do  you  think 
we  fought  to  pleafe  ourfelves?  Nonfenfe!  That's 
been  gone  by  long  ago — No,  no  ;  the  cafe  was 
this — He  was  compelled  to  fight  to  fave  his  re- 
putation, and  I  chofe  to  fight,  to  get  a  name ! 
So  we  kept  up  appearance,  meafured  ground, 
exchanged  fhots,  feconds  interfered — applauded 
our  fpirit,  figned  the  report — And  now  we're  both 
men  of  honour  as  long  as  we  live  ! — There,  you 
rogue — (hot  ourfelves  into  notice. 

Saun.  Bravo !  And  while  the  world  is  fangui- 
nary  enough  to  compel  thofe  to  bleed  like  heroes, 
who  wifh  to  live  like  men  ;  why,  you  and  his 
lordfhip  may  glory  in  having  tricked  them.  But 

fince 
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iince  my  cares  on  your  account  are  over— allow 
me  to  enquire  at  this  houfe  after  my  coufin  So- 
phia— Poor  girl  !  Sir  Andrew  has  behaved  to 
her  in  a  manner  fo  cruel  and  inhuman— 

SOPHIA  of  ens  the  window. 

Sophia.  Coufin — Coufin! — Fm  lock'd  up— I 
can't  get  out — Sir  Andrew  has  confined  me  in 
fnft  room,  till  he  fends  me  to  the  country  for 
life. 

Norn.  Here's  a  pretty  bufmefs ! 

Saun-.  What !  he  was  offended  at  the  fham 
affignation,  was  he  ? 

Sophia.  So  he  fays — But  I  know  it's  all  owing 
to  his  wife — He  is  fo  out  of  humour  with  her, 
that  he  muft  be  revenged  on  fornebody  !  Coufin, 
•won't  you  affift  me  ?  Will  you  let  me  be  buried 
in  woods,  and  wade  my  youth  with  fat  calves 
and  fucking  pigs  ? 

Nom.  No ;  before  you  (hall  wafte  an  hour, 
I'll  kill  all  the  fat  calves  and  fucking  pigs  in  Eng- 
land— Fair  lady,  if  your  coufm  don't  releafe  you, 
I  will — Gad,  I  was  only  thinking  of  an  elope- 
ment, and  pop  fhe  comes  to  my  purpofe. 

Saun.  Be  patient,  Sophia — I'll  go  directly  to> 
the  Colonel,  and  requeft  his  interference  with 
Sir  Andrew — But  hufli  !  the  old  tyrant's  coming, 
this  way — Shut  down  the  window,  and  depend 
on  my  protection. 

Nom.  And  on  mine,  fvveet  excellence ! 

[SOPHIA  difappears-l 

Faith!  that  is  the  luckieft  houfe — Lait  night 
I  helped  a  gentleman  into  it,  and  to  day,  per- 
haps, I  may  hand  a  lady  out  of  it — I'll  have  her, 
whoever  fhe  is — My  dear  Saunter,  tell  me  what's 
her  name  ? 

San. 
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Saun.  Don't  you  know  her  ?  It's  Sir  Andrew's 
ward,  Sophia;  a  great  authorefs,  and  pri>'::e 
a<5trefs. 

Ncm.  A  private  actrefs !  that's  a  public  charac- 
ter !  Then  there's  a  pair  of"  us,  and  if  we  elope, 
we  fhall  alarm  all  Europe  ! 

Snuvt  She  has  heard  of  you,  Nominal,  and 
between  6urfclves,hasa  great  prepoileffion  in  your 
favour — She  loves  fingularity,  and  is  conle- 
quently  fo  fond  of  your  character 

Ncm.  There  !  I  fa  id  it  would  happen — the 
moment  I  got  the  fame  of  a  duel  and  an  intrigue, 
I  knew  no  woman  could  ftand  me  !  But  George, 
my  boy  !  how  can -I  fee  her  ?  fpeak  to  her  ?  Is 
there  no  way  ? 

Saun.  None,  unlefs  you  can  prevail  on  her 
guardian — here  he  is  !  try  him — For  my  part,  I'll 
to  the  Colonel. 

Nora.  I  will — I '11  try  him,  George,  and  if  I  can 
coax  him  into  an  interview  [exit  SAUNTER]  I'll 
humour  him,  give  him  a  touch  in  his  own  way. 

Enter  Si*  ANDREW  ACID. 

Sir  Andrew.  Plague  on  them  all,  I  fay !  But 
chiefly  that  devil  incarnate,  that  Nominal ! 

Norn.  Sir  Andrew,  1  want  to  alk  a  favour  of 
you. 

Sir  Andrew.  Do  you  ?  I  never  grant  any,  Sir. 

Nom.  Nay,  you  don't  know  me,  Sir  Andrew — - 
if  you  did,  you'd  grant  me  any  thing— I  am  a 
man  after  your  own  heart  [in  a  melancholy  vnce\ 
I  am,  indeed,  fo  out  of  humour  with  the  world 
—chat,  like  you,  I  wilh  to  fee  every  body  in  it  a& 
•milerabieas  myfelf 

Sir  Andrew.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Ncm.  Yes,  indeed,  Sir — and  if  yon  knewhotfr 
miiinthropically  I  fpent  my  time— Oh,  I  once 

patted 
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paffed  fuch  aljpppy  day,  Sir  Andrew  {  Entirely 
••ay- --I'll  tell  you—— — — — 

Sir  Andrew.  Exactly  in  my  way  ! 

Norn.  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  awoke  at  five,  and  faw  a 
neighbour's  houfe  on  fire  !  was  fecond  in  a  duel 
at  fix,  and  my  man  loft  the  tip  of  his  ear  !  dined 
at  four,  and  fomething  in  the  wine  that  made  fix 
of  rny  acquaintance  fick — drank  tea,  and  in- 
trigued with  my  friend's  wife  till  eight — a  fat 
lady  ! — went  to  the  new  comedy,  faw  it  complete- 
ly damned — fupped  with  the  poor  devil  of  an 
author  ;  and  to  conclude,  lodged  fix  of  the  actors 
in  the  round-houfe  !  there  !  wasn't  that  a  happy 
day  !  And  now,  let  me  fee  your  ward  ! 

Sir  Andrew.  See  Sophia!  zounds!  neither 
you,  nor  any  body  clfe  fhall  ever  fee  her  again  ! 
That  chaife — joints  to  one  without}  is  waiting 
to  take  her  to  the  country  directly,  and  Ihe  fhall 
live  and  die  in  an  old  caftle  on  a  brown  moor. 

Norn.  Shall  (he  ? 

Sir  Andrew.  Yes  ;  I'll  be  revenged  on  her  for 

you  all !  And  fo  your  fervant 

[knocking  at  his  own  door.] 

Norn.  Stay,  thou  dear  connoifieur  in  wax- 
figures,  and  tell  me,  how's  your  wife  ? 

Sir  Andrew.  Out  of  the  way,  Sir  ! — I'llpunifh 
her  too — and  for  you  and  the  reft — 

Norn.  Ay ;  you'd  play  the  devil  with  all  man- 
kind if  you  could. 

Sir  Andrew.  If  they  were  like  you,  I  would;  for 
then  the  world  would  be  fo  wicked,  that  an  ho* 
neft  man  cou'dn't  make  too  much  mifchief !  But 
becaufe  my  wife  has  deceived  me,  don't  think 
my  ward  (hall — No,  no ;  I  have  her  fafe,  I'll 
teach  her  to  make  afligriations — [fervant  opens 
door.]  And  fo,  once  more  your  fervant,  prudent 
Mr.  Student  !  {enters  bcuje. 

K  Norn. 
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Norn.  I  fhal!  lofe  her  !  here'll  be  no  elope- 
ment! no  being  purfued  by  her  relations — hunted 
by  the  court  of  chancery — advertized  by  govern- 
ment, or  what's  beft  of  all,  carried  to  the  Fleet 
or  King's  Bench,  midft  the  fhouts  of  old  maids, 
and  groans  of  boarding  fchool  miffes  ! 

Enter  SOP  HI  A  from  thehoufe,  with  her  cloak  en. 

Sophia.  So — Heaven  be  praifed,  I  have  made 
my  efcape — and  now,  if  I  knew  where  to  fly  for 
protection— 

Norn,  [having  obferved  her]  Fly  into  my  arms, 
my  angel — I'll  put  you  into  that  chaife  in  a  mo- 
ment, out  of  town  in  aninftant,  at  Gretna  Green 
in  a  fecond,  and  in  all  the  news-papers  and  print- 
fhops  before  to-morrow  morning  ! 

Sophia.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  you!  [curtfies.']  Pray,  may  I  afk  who 
you  are  ? 

Norn.  Who  I  am?  Why,  if  you  don't  know 
me,  you  know  nothing — I'm  Nominal. 

Sophia.  Nominal!  I  sit  poflible  ?  What!  the 
gentleman  who  fo  generoufly  releafed  me  from 
the  Colonel,  and  has  fmce  made  fo  much  noife 
and  confufion  ? 

Norn.  Yesj  I'm  the  man!  I've  made  a  noife  ! 
and  if  you  love  notoriety — you  muft  prefer  me 
to  all  heroes,  pad,  prefent,  or  to  come  !  My 
angel !  [takes  her  hand']  where  fhall  I  con- 
dud  you  ?  As  far,  or  as  near  as  you  pleafe — 
[ajide.']  I  lhallget  as  much  fame  by  two  miles,  as 
two  hundred — for  though  I  mean  to  be  honour- 
able, 1  know  the  world  is  two  fcandalous  to  think 
me  fo ! 

Sophia.  Ah  !  I  wifh  I  could  depend  on  you — 
You  fee  I've  no  refource — I  muft  either  return  to 
the  tyranny  of  my  guardian,  or  truft  t®  your 
honour  and  generofity. 

Norn. 
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Norn*  Truft  !  Look  ye,  my  charming  girl !  I've 
had  an  intrigue  without  an  intimacy — a  duel 
without  enmity,  and  I  meant  to  have  had  an 
elopement  without  matrimony !  But,  by  Heaven  ! 
there's  fomething  in  your  peribn  and  manner,  has 
fo  won  upon  me  !  that,  let  me  have  the  fame  of 
carrying  you  off,  and  hereafter  you  (hall  difpofe 
of  me  as  you  pleafe  ! 

Sophia.  I  believe  you  ;  and  if  you  will  conduct 
me  to  a  relation's  houfe,  a  few  miles  fro  n  town — 

Norn.  Come  along,  Sophia  ! — Faith  !  I've 
been  fo  long  looking  for  a  creature  fo  eccentric 
as  myfelf,  that  now  I've  found  one,  I'll  not  eafily 
part  with  it  1 

SIR  ANDREW  within. 

Sir  Andrew.  Where  are  you  all — James  ! 
Sophia.  My  guardian's  voice — make  hade,  Sir. 
Norn.    Farewell,  old  mifery,  and  once  more 
for  notoriety —  \Exit  with  Sophia. 

Re-enter  SIR  ANDREW  from  houfe. 

Sir  Andrew.  There  they  go  !  that  devil  of  a 
fellow  has  carried  her  off!  I'll  puifue  them — 
I'll— 

Enter  COLONEL  HUBBUB. 

Col.  [fpeaking  to  Nominal]  Huzza  !  that's 
right — away  with  her. — Look,  old  boy  !  look 
there  ! — Firft  he  intrigues  with  your  wife,  and 
then  he  elopes  with  your  ward  !  Isn't  he  a  fine 
fellow  ?  Isn't  he  like  me  ? 

Sir  Andrew.  Yes ;  he's  as  like  you,  as  one 
madman  is  like  another— -but  I'll  overtake  him  ! 
I'll  make  him  (ludious  again,  or  beat  him  as 
foundly  as  he  beat  you  1  I'll  be  revenged  ! 

[Exit. 
K  2  CcU 
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Col.  I  knew  I  fhould  bring  him  up  to  feme 
purpofe  !  Inttead  of  practifing  law,  he'll  promote 
it  now,  and  then  for  a  general  election  —  Oh  ! 
what  a  fcene  will  he  make  at  a  general  election  ! 


Cf  Whack.  And  has  your  honour  found  him 
out  at  laft  ?  by  my  foul,  I  always  faid  he  was  as 
full  of  mifchief  as  yourfelf,  ma  foi. 

Col.  Yes  ;  that  he  is  !  he's  me  in  every  thing  ; 
and  here,  thou  dear  tutor,  here's  form-thing  for 
the  pains  you  have  taken  in  fmifhing  his  educa- 
tion [giving  him  money.'] 

O^Whack.  Bien  oblige,  your  honour  !  I  never 
•wanted  the  dear  craters  more  in  my  life  j  for 
there's  a  fine  young  jontleman  juft  thrown  into 
prifon,  who  hasn't  a  fous  to  fave  him  from  ftar- 
vation  —  So,  d'ye  fee,  as  he  once  did  me  a  bit  of 
a  fervice,  I'll  do  him  another  j  and  then  there'll 
be  no  mauvaire  houte  betwixt  us,  you  know-— 

Col.  What  is  his  name,  O'Whack  ? 

O*  Whack.  Monfieur  Clairville  !  poor  lad  !  I 
believe  he  was  juft  going  to  the  Eaftern  Indies  to 
bring  home  a  large  fortune  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
little  hole  in  his  liver. 

Col.  Clairville  in  prifon  ! 

<y  Whack.  C'eft  vrais,  jewel  —  his  brother,  who 
is  a  lord,  and  not  a  gentleman  d'ye  fee,  had  him 
tap'd  on  the  fhoulder,  and  thrown  into  jail  for  a 
thoufand  louis  d'ors. 

Col.  I  know  his  brother's  treachery  well  •>  and 
now  rejoice  that  Nominal  befriended  Clairville, 
inftead  of  injuring  him  —  But  go  to  him, 
O'Whack,  tell  him,  I'll  fee  Lord  Jargon,  and 
do  all  in  my  power  to  aflift  him  —  Go,  and  com- 
fort  him. 
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I'll  go  directly,  and  ten  thoufand 
blefiings  on  your  honour  in  the  bargain — Bon. 
jour  !  Oh  !  by  the  eternal  powers  !  I  wifh  we  had 
his  Lordfhip  in  Ireland — I'd  lay  my  beft  cha- 
peau  to  a  thirteen,  he'd  never  make  a  fpeech 
about  the  good  of  his  country  again.  [Exit. 

Col.  Poor  Clairville !  I'll  enquire  into  the 
matter  inftantly,  and  then  to  hear  what  Nominal 
has  done  with  Sophia — Oh  !  the  dear  fellow  \ 
Now 

tfhe  breed  will  beprejerv'd  fremfire  to  fire. 
And  future  Hubbubs  keep  the  world  onjiire. 


SCENE — An  apartment  with  glajs  doers — Enter 
HONORIA  from  doors,  and  feeing  LADY  Acm 
entering^  fonts  them  in  great  agitation. 

lion.  Heavens  !  Lady  Acid  ! 

Lady  A.  What's  the  matter  with  you  now  ? 
What  makes  you  look  fo  pale  ? 

Hon.  Nothing,  Ma'am  !  nothing — 

Lady  A.  I  come  to  tell  you,  that,  that  wretch 
Clairville  is  in  prifon,  and  will  remain  there  for 
ever  j  unlefs  you  have  difcretion  enough  to  ac- 
cept Lord  Jargon's  offers — then  he'll  be  releafed— 
Nay,  none  of  your  airs — hisLordfhip  is  honour- 
able ;  he  means  marriage. 

Hon.  Marriage!  can  his  Lolhip  have  the 
condefcenfion  ? 

Lady  A.  Yes;  and  fee  where  he  comes  to 
make  his  own  propofals, 

Enter  LORD  JARGON. 

I've  been  telling  Honoria,  my  Lord,  that  you'll 
have  the  humanity  to  releafe  your  profligate  bro- 
ther 
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ther  from  prifon,  if  fhe'll  confent  to  (hare  your 
title  and  fortune. 

Lord  Jar.  Am  I  to  be  the  happy  man  ? 

Hon.  Never,  my  Lord  ! 

Lord  Jar.  How!  Never! 

Hon.  No. — Let  me  be  the  fimple  Honoria, 
and  tnjoy  felf  approbation  rather  than  be  the 
wife  of  your  Lordfhip,  and  lofe  the  congratula- 
tions of  my  own  heart. 

Lady  A.  Hear  me,  Honoria — think  of  the 
title,  the  fafhion ! 

Hon.  Falhion  !  contemptible  !  I'm  weary  of 
the  very  word!  What  has  it  ever  done,  that  there 
fhould  be  luch  magic  in  the  found  ?  'Tis  true, 
it  has  thrown  a  veil  over  vice,  exalted  the  unde- 
ferving,  and  given  a  fanclion  to  difiipation  ;  but 
has  it  ever  relieved  poverty,  leflened  oppreffion, 
or  wiped  away  the  tear  of  fuffering  virtue  !  name 
it  not  then — nor  name  his  Lordfliip  as  a  hufband — 
I  fhall  treat  both  with  equal  difdain. 

Lord  Jar.  More  fentiments !  and  where  they 
came  from,  Heaven  only  knows  ! 

Lady  A.  Mighty  fine.  Madam  j  but  fince  you're 
fo  arrogant,  the  Colonel  (hall  be  told  of  your  be- 
haviour— he  fhall  hear  of  your  mean  mercenary 
difpofition — What  !  though  you  pretend  to  de- 
fpife  his  Lordfhip,  you  can  receive  jewels  from 
him. 

Hon.  Jewels !  Heaven's  !  Was  I  not  compell'd, 
Madam  ? 

Lady  A.  No  matter — the  proof  is  againft  you — 
they  are  in  your  pofTtflion,  and  when  your  uncle 
hears  of  it,  I'm  fure  he  won't  refufe  his  Lord- 
fhip's  offers. 


Enter 
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Enter  COL.  HUBBUB. 

Col.  Won't  he  ?  But  he  will  tho' !  Tho'  I  love 
a  lad  of  fpirit,  1  deteft  premeditated  villainy  as 
much  as  any  man — Your  brother  Clairville  is  in 
prifon,  my  Lord  ;  and  I'm  told  by  your  means. 

Hon.  Yes,  Sir — 'tis  fo — by  his,  his  brother's 
means. 

Lady  A.  Peace  !  and  let  me  fpeak — Colonel, 
notwithftanding  your  prejudices  againft  me  and 
Lord  Jargon,  I  know  when  you  hear  the  con- 
duel:  of  this  mean  avaricious  girl,  you'll  confefs, 
that  his  Lordfhip  has  a  greater  claim  to  her  than 
any  other  man — You'll  allow  fine  diamonds  are 
rare  things  ! 

Col.  Yes ;  next  to  modefty  and  good  fenfe, 
the  rareft  things  now-a-days  to  be  met  with. 

Lady  A.  Then,  Sir,  with  fharne  I  mention  it, 
ftie  has  receiv'd  a  necklace  from  his  Lordfhip, 
worth  a  thoufand  pounds. 

Col.  How  !  Is  this  true,  my  Lord  ? 

Lord  Jar.  I  can't  anfwer  you — but  I  won't  de- 
ny it. 

Lady  A.  She  will  tell  you,  that  I  compell'd 
her  to  accept  the  neckln.ce;  but  even  if  that  were 
the  cafe,  fhe  might  have  returned  it  to  his  Lord- 
fhip long  ere  this  time. 

Col.  'Tis  too  plain  !  1  fee  it  by  her  blufhes — 
Bafe,  fordid  girl  !  where  are  the  diamonds  ? 
Produce  and  give  them  back  to  his  Lordfhip,  or 
I  fwear — Go  fetch  them  inftantly — What  !  do 
you  hefitate  ? 

Hon.  I  have  not  the  necklace  by  me,  Sir — I — 

Col.  What  have  you  done  with  it  then  ? 

Hon.  TQ  confefs  the  truth,  Sir — I  have  fold 
it! 

Col. 
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Col.  and  Lady.  Sold  it ! 

Hon.  Yes,  Sir  j  to  redeem  a  picture — to — • 

Col.  A  picture !  give  a  thoufand  pounds 
for  a  picture — Let's  fee  that ! 

Lady  A.  See!  Ihe  hefitates  again!  Oh  i  it's 
all  an  impofition,  and  my  Lord  has  been  de- 
frauded out  of  his  diamonds. 

Hon.  Wait  but  a  moment,  and  I'll  (hew  you 
how  he  has  been  defrauded. 

Opens glajs  doors,  and  leads  out  CL  AIRVILLE. 

Here  is  the  jewel  the  necklace  has  redeemed — 
Here  is  a  treafure  worth  ten  times  it's  value!  and 
here  is  the  man  I  fhall  adore  as  long  as  I  live — 
[embracing  him.~\ 

Col.  Clairville  ! 

Clair.  Yes  j  that  Clairville,  who  mull  have 
funk  a  victim  to  your's  [to  Lady]  and  his  Lord- 
fhrp's  artifices,  had  not  this  lovely  angel  ftretched 
out  her  hand,  and  faved  me  from  deftruction. 

Col.  Well !  this  is  the  prettied  picture  I  ever 
faw  !  Look,  my  Lord  j  Look,  Lady  Acid. 

Lord  Jar.  I  never  was  better  pleafed  in  my 
life — ha,  ha  ! — Damnation  ! 

Col.  Nay,  pray  look — you'll  not  fee  fuch  a 
picture  again,  and  what's  better,  you'll  never 
fee  your  diamonds  again — Clairville,  I  give  you 
joy,  and  almoft  wifh  you  Honoria's  hufband ; 
but  I've  left  all  that  to*  my  ward — the  dear  boy 
has  the  fole  difpofal  of  her. 

Lady  A.  Has  he  ?  then  I  hope  he'll  marry  her 
himfelf — Any  thing  rather  than  fhe  fhould  be 
thrown  away  on  a  pitiful  younger  brother. 

Enter  NOMINAL  with  SOPHIA. 
Ncm.  Here  we  are  ! — the  two  wonders  of  the 
age — The  elopement's  all  over  the  town  already — 

And' 
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And  now  what  do  you  think  is  the  next  piece  of 
mifchief  we're  refolved  on  ? 

Col.  What  ? 

Norn.  Marriage. 

Col.  Marriage  ! 

Norn.  Ay;  Ib  it  is — I  never  thought  of  it— -r 
but  two  fuch  eccentric  creatures  are  fit  for  nothing 
but  each  other — We've  hurried  ourfelves  into  it, 
and.  what's  more,  we've  hurried  Sir  Andrew  into 
it— And  now,  if  you'll  confcnt — but  difpatch — • 
intreat  you  be  quick — for  the  Lad/s  on  fire 
and  I'm — ughi 

Col.  Why,  Sophia,  is  this  true? 

Sophia.  Even  fo,  Colonel !  You  were  fo  incon- 
ftant,  that  I  was  obliged  to  accept  another  gay 
deceiver. 

Col  Well,  well ;  take  her  with  all  my  heart ; 
fo  the  glorious  breed  is  preferved,  I  don't  care 
who  it's  by — But,  you  rogue,  you  mud  give  up 
Angularity  now. 

Abw.  M.uft  I!  No— I'll  be  more  fmgular 
than  ever — I'll  be  fo  true,  fo  faithful,  and  fo 
canfcuu  a  hufband,  that  tae  whole  fafhionable 
world  fhall  l?.'.igh  at  me  ! 

Lady  A.  [a/idt  to  Lord']  This  is  fortunate  ! — 
Now  he's  married  himfelf,  perhaps  he  may  give 
you  Honoria-—  afk  him. 

Lor  el  Jar.  I  will  \afide  ^\  Nominal,  a  word. 

Norn.  What,  my  little  antagonift  ! 

Lord  Jar.  I  know  you  are  as  much  above  re- 
ceiving a  bribe,  as  I  am  of  offering  one  ;  but  if 
you'll  make  Honoria  mine,  Til  give    you  all 
her  fortune. 

L  Nm. 
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Norn.  If  you'd  give  me  your  own  into  the 
bargain,  I  wou'dn't  difpofe  of  her  fo  di (honour- 
ably —No,  no  ;  your  brother  is  my  friend,  and 
if  I  have  any  intereft  in  Honoria,  I  hope  fhe  may 
be  his  for  ever — And  now,  all  I  recommend  to 
you,  and  my  old  acquaintance  here  \to  Lady 
Acid\  is,  to  leave  the  world  and  take  the  wax- 
figure  along  with  you !  [Exit  Lady. 

Col.  That's  right,  my  boy! — Every  thing 
fball  be  joined  to-night---Hands,  hearts  and 
eftates  1  I'll  give  Clairville  property,  and  if  his 
Lordfhip  has  any  more  prefents,  another  dia- 
mond necklace — Why,  he  may  fettle  it  on  the 
firft  child. 

Norn.  Won't  you  follow  her,  my  Lord  ? 

Lord  Jar.  I  follow  her !  not  for  a  thoufand 
worlds  I— Lady  Acid  ! 

[Exit,  calling  Lady  Acid. 

EnferSm  ANDREW. 

Sophia.  Sir  Andrew,  I  hope  you've  forgiven 
me  every  thing. 

Sir  Andrew.  Yes,  yes  j  you,  and  your  kindred 
genius  have  tormented  me  fo  much,  that  I  could 
not  be  better  revenged,  than  by  marrying  you 
together — I've  loft  a  wife,  and  thefludent  has 
found  one,  that's  all. 

Col.  "  Which  has  the  better  bargain." — Ods 
life !  old  boy,  an't  you  delighted  to  fee  us  all 
fo  merry. 

Sir  Andrew.  Faith  !  I  think  I  am — but  don't 
be  too  hard  upon  me- --don't  be  too  merry— - 
left  the  devil  that's  within  me,  Ihould  tempt  me 
to  make  long  faces  again. 

Norn. 
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Nom.  If  he  does,  itmuft  be  at  another  time, 
and  in  another  place. 

Good  humour  reigns  Jo  abfolutely  here, 

<That  when  there's  caufe  for  cenfure,  none  we  fear. 

So  great  their  candour!  tbey Jo  Jeldom  blame,     ^ 

That  even  Nominal  may  get  a  name  j 

And  Notoriety— be  crown' d  witbfatnff. 
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